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CONTRALTO CENTRE 
OF CONTROVERSY 
IN CAPITAL 


Marian Anderson to Sing in 
Washington High School After 
Earlier Refusal of Use of 
D. A. R. Auditorium 


Protest Meeting Held 


Rejection Based on 
Grounds That Artist's Fee 
Cancelled “Benefit” Aspect 
and Because of Capital’s Dual 
School System 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5 


ESCINDING a former action in 
which it barred the use of its 
Ce ] igh School auditorium 


istrict of Colum 


Original 


for the occas 
bia Board of 
the way for 
contralto, t 


has just opened 
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Nation’s Capi 
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ubly Constituti Hall. were refused 
Miss Anderson. An earlier application 
» the scl rd for its largest audi- 
torium had been rejected on tw 
srounds: that Miss Anderson’s fee 
$1750) took the concert out of the 
ealm of a “benefit” performance (school 
roperties are not to be d for strict 
ly commercial enterprises that 
Washington main S SVS 
tem for the white and colored r s 

The board’s original action—as wel 


as that of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution in refusing 
son the use of Constitution Hall—prec- 
pitated a storm of protests \ mass 
protest meeting was held on Feb. 26 and 
a committee appo! 
school board to 1 : “isio 
This committee was successful in its 
mission. 

Meanwhile, Miss Anderson’s support- 








ers in Washington had declared they 
were determined to present the artist 
here and if necessary, “would build a 
tent for her.” S. Hurok, Miss Ander- 
son’s manager, announced that if he 
couldn’t a suitable auditorium he 
would a free outdoor concert 
“within the shadow of Constitution 
Hall.” 

Miss Anderson has appeared in 
Washington fc he | 
Twice her rec 
wuditoriums of pt 
children. These halls 
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Bruno Walter (Above) 

with His Wife (Right) 

and His Daughter, Mrs. 

Lotte Arbenault. The Con- 

ductor Will Take Over the 

Baton of the NBC Sym- 
phony 


Italo Montemezzi, Italian 

Composer (Right) with 

His Son, Marco, Arriving 
on the Rex 


EVANSTON PREPARES 
FOR MAY FESTIVAL 


Chicago Symphony to Be Led by 
Stock—‘Saint Matthew Pas- 
sion’ to Be Given 


Evanston, ILu., March 5.—Plans for 
the North Shore Music Festival’s first 
season in its new home, the huge choral 
theatre being installed at Dyche Stad- 
ium, have been made public in part. 

The festival opens Tuesday night, 
May 16, with Bach’s ‘Saint Matthew 
Passion’, with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Frederick Stock 
and featuring the festival choruses and 
soloists, including Friedrich Schorr. 
The second concert, on Thursday night, 
May 18, will offer Wolf-Ferrari’s “The 
New Life’, with Igor Gorin. On Satur- 
day afternoon, May 20, the children’s 
concert will enlist Marian Anderson as 
soloist and the children are to invade 
the Negro spiritual field. The festival 
closes Saturday night, May 20, when 
Kirsten Flagstad will sing excerpts from 
works by Wagner during the first part, 
und Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, the 
soloists to be announced, will close the 
venture. 





Wide World 


YEARLY MUSIC EVENT 


Philadelphia Orchestra Will As- 
sist at May Festival— 
‘Otello’ to Be Sung 


ANN Arpor, March 5.—Ann Arbor 
is preparing for the May Festival. 
Charles A. Sink, president, and Earl 
Moore, musical director, have an- 
nounced that besides the Philadelphia 
Orchestra there will be more than a 
dozen distinguished soloists. 

Artists who will be heard are Gladys 
Swarthout, Helen Jepson, Selma Aman- 
sky, Marian Anderson and Elizabeth 
Wysor; Giovanni Martinelli, Jan 
Peerce, Giuseppe Cavadore, Richard 
Bonelli, Norman Cordon, Ezio Pinza, 
Georges Enesco and Rudolf Serkin. 

The University Choral Union will 
present three short works: McDonald’s 
‘Choral’ Symphony, Kodaly’s ‘Psalmus 
Hungaricus’ and Brahms’s Alto Rhap- 
sody. On Saturday evening a concert 
performance of Verdi’s ‘Otello’ will be 
given. The Young People’s Festival 
Chorus, under Juva Higbee, will be 
heard at the Friday matinee concert. 


H. M. C. 


CHICAGO CITY OPERA 
LISTS PLANS FOR 
NEXT SEASON 


Four Revivals Will Include 
‘Jewels of the Madonna’, 
‘Bartered Bride’, ‘Falstaff’ in 
English, and ‘Boris’ 


Berlioz ‘Faust’ Promised 





Moore to Sing Tosca for First 
Time in Career—Caniglia and 
Lorenz Added to Roster—Con- 
ductorial Staff Posted—Seven 
Week Season Planned 


CHICAGO, March &. 


LANS for the 1939 season of the 
P Chicago City Opera Company 

have been announced by Paul 
Longone, artistic director, and Jason F. 
Whitney, president. The season will 
begin with a non-subscription perform- 
ance on Oct. 28 and will continue for 
seven weeks, closing on Dec. 16. 

Four revivals have been listed in the 
preliminary announcement. Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s ‘Jewels of the Madonna’, which 
has not been sung here for ten years 
will be mounted with a cast headed by 
Maria Caniglia, who will be new to 
Chicago. Verdi's ‘Falstaff’, absent from 
the repertoire for many years, will be 
sung in English, as will Smetana’s “The 
Bartered Bride’. Mussorgsky’s ‘Boris 
Godunoff’, promised several times in re- 
cent years, is promised again with Ezio 
Pinza in the title part in which he ap- 
peared in the Metropolitan Opera re- 
vival this season. 

The noveltv of the season will be < 
presentation of Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of 
Faust’ in the original oratorio form with 
an ‘all star cast’, augmented by the 
Swedish Choral Club, Harry T. Carl- 
son conducting. 

Grace Moore will sing ‘Louise’, an- 
nounced for last season but withdrawn 
and will also sing ‘Tosca’ here for the 
first time in her career. The German 
repertoire will include ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’, ‘Die Walkiire, ‘Lohengrin’ and 
‘Tannhauser’ with casts headed by Kir- 
sten Flagstad. Contracts have been 
signed with the following artists : 

Sopranos, mezzo-sopranos, and con- 
traltos: Rose Bampton, Hilda Burke, 
Maria Caniglia (new), Elen Dosia, 
Kirsten Flagstad, Dusolina Giannini, 
Louisa Hoe, Helen Jepson, Grace 
Moore, Hilde Reggiani, Elizabeth Brown, 
Eleanor La Mance, Margery Mayer, 
Ada Paggi, Sonia Sharnova, Gladys 
Swarthout and Virginia Pemberton. 

Tenors: Andre Burdino, Max Lor 
enz (new), Galliano Masini, and Ar 
mond Tokatyani. 

Baritones and basses: Douglas Beat 
tie, George Czaplicki, Virgilio Lazzari 
Mark Love, Carlo Morelli, Ezio Pinza 
and John Charles Thomas. 

Conductors and assistant conductors 
Louis Hasselmans, Roberto Moranzoni, 
Edwin McArthur, Henry Weber, Dino 
Bigalli, Angelo Canarutto, and Leo 
Kopp. 
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Storm Bull Is Soloist with Sym- 
phony in First American 
Reading of Concerto 


Cuicaco, March 5.—The American 
premiere of Bela Bartok’s Second Piano 
Concerto played by Storm Bull, Chi- 
cago-born pianist, filled Orchestra Hall 
for the twenty-first program of the Chi- 
cago Symphony on March 2 and 3. Dr. 
Stock conducted. The program: 


Symphony No. 2 in D Minor, Op. 9 


Dohnanyi 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, No. 2 
Barték 
(First performance in America) 
Tay BO = wancccronsarascesoccsesesces Liszt 


That young Mr. Bull should under- 
take this concerto by a composer who 


cian 
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CHICAGO HEARS PREMIERE OF BARTOK MUSIC 


orchestra, setting it forth with clarity 
and an earnest intensity. He scored 
a great triumph. 


Pianist Enthusiastically Received 


That Mr. Bull should choose to make 
his debut here with as trying an assign- 
ment as that which he completed so ad- 
mirably, was a gesture indicative of a 
stout trust in the Bartok work, in his 
ability to give it a thoroughly competent 
and authentic performance (he studied 
three years with the composer in Buda- 
pest), and in the interest of the audi- 
ence, which applauded enthusiastically 
and recalled him to the platform re- 
peatedly. 

The orchestra achieved some mag- 
nificent playing in Dohnanyi’s long- 


Storm Bull, Chicago Pianist, and Left, Bela Bartok, Whose Second Piano Concerto Was Given 
Its Initial Performance in America by the Chicago Symphony 


is a towering, but occasionally a baf- 
fling modernist, bespoke great courage 
amd a heroic confidence in the worth of 
the music. The entire orchestra played 
from the score, although Mr. Bull had 
memorized one or two prodigiously diffi- 
cult passages that kept his glance flying 
from one to the other and caused him to 
wipe his brow relievedly when he had 
them behind him, but this in no way 
seemed to hamper the free and steady 
outpouring of the solo part. 

The piano moved rapidly and surely 
in harness with the accompaniment, 
which forbears the use of any strings 
in the first movement only to introduce 
them with an enchanting effect of misti- 
mess at the opening of the second. It 
was in the middle movement that one 
was best able to judge Mr. Bull as a 
pianist. There, percussive effects were 
less frequent and the soloist’s powers of 
evocation, even in this brusque modern 
music, were outstanding. His touch was 
firm, his tone round and secure and as 
graduated as the writing would allow. 
Mr. Bull possesses a strong and accurate 
sense of rhythm, without which inter- 
pretation of the concerto would be im- 
possible; his bobbing head marked the 
accents continually. In the concluding 
movement his page-turner was almost 
as active as he, but Mr. Bull at all times 
kept the solo part well abreast of the 


winded Second Symphony and came to 
a close with a clear and powerful ver- 
sion of the Liszt. 

Dr. Stock’s program for the Tuesday 
matinee on Feb. 28 held two composi- 
tions that had been heard earlier in 
the season and offered as soloists John 
Weicher, the concertmaster, and Robert 
Quick, his assistant: 


Prelude, Chorale and Fugue....... Bach-Abert 
SU, Te Oe ek cusccccisecqeucssss Bach 
Concerto for two violins and string orches- 

a eR a Bach 


Trio in A Minor, Op. 50...Tchaikovsky-Stock 


Both the B Minor Suite and the 
Tchaikovsky trio had already occurred 
on the Thursday-Friday series but the 
opportunity was welcome to admire 
once again the superb flute obbligato of 
Mr. Liegl in the first, surrounded by 
the superlative playing of the entire 
orchestra. The trio involved the taste- 
ful pianism of Jane Anderson and, in 
the searchingly beautiful orchestration 
of Dr. Stock, was deeply effective. 

After the Bach-Albert Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue had set the tone of 
the afternoon and the suite had sus- 
tained it, the first portion of the pro- 
gram reached its pitch in the concerto 
for two violins with Messrs. Weicher 
and Quick fiddling their familiar best, 
which means the performance had in- 
tegrity, interest and tonal attractiveness. 

The program on Feb. 23 and 24 was 


one of the most novel of the season, Dr. 
Stock employing as soloists the North- 
western University A Cappella Choir, 
under the direction of Max Krone. The 
program: 


Overture to ‘Iphigénie en Aulide’....... Gluck 

Overture, Scherzo and Finale, Op. 52 
Schumann 

Mass in G Mimor........... Vaughan- Williams 

The Choir 
Miriam Cousins, Soprano; Elaine Dahlgren, 
Contralto; Frank Kratky, Tenor; John Sergei, 
ass 


ES skoda Chishadencdereeneesds Noelte 
(First performance in Chicago) 
‘Thus Spake Zarathustra’.............. Strauss 


The choir was heard first in Vaughan- 
Williams’s modest, archaic and lovely 
Mass in G Minor which threw into 
high relief the transparent tonal quality 
of the ensemble, the delicate balance of 
the voices and the highly expressive 
handling of phrases. The four soloists, 
who were drawn from the ranks of the 
group, were remarkably expert and 
voiced their parts with freshness and in- 
telligence. 

After the intermission Mr. Krone’s 
unusually proficient little organization 
returned to sing Albert Noelte’s ‘Night 
Song’, an unaccompanied work prefaced 
by an orchestral introduction written at 
a much later date. Mr. Krone con- 
ducted first the orchestra, then the 
chorus, according to the nature of the 
composition. Both choral selections 
were first performances in town. 

Dr. Stock began the evening and his 
share of the activities with Gluck’s 
serene overture to ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’, 
following it with Schumann’s Overture, 
Scherzo and Finale. In both of these 
the orchestra was revealed at the very 
zenith of its possibilities. 

The postscript to the evening was 
Strauss’s “Thus Spake Zarathustra’, 
borne magnificently through the mighty 
opening by the omniscient baton of Dr. 
Stock and sustained with an overpower- 
ing brilliance. 





Contralto Is Centre of 
Controversy 
(Continued from page 3) 
series, applied for the use of Constitu- 
tion Hall, owned by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, for April 9 of 
this year. He was informed by Fred E. 
Hand, manager of the hall, that a clause 
in the rental contract prohibited the 
presentation of negro artists. On Jan. 
12 V. D. Johnston, treasurer of How- 
ard University, said in an open letter: 
“The question arises whether to im- 
press upon the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution that this restriction may 
not represent public opinion in Wash- 

ington.” 

Correspondence passed between the 
manager of the hall, Mr. Hand, and 
Mr. Hurok, manager of Miss Ander- 
son, during the latter part of January, 
concerning the waiving of the restric- 
tion. Mr. Hurok was requested to 
write to Mrs. H. M. Robert, Jr., presi- 
dent-general of the D. A. R. Mrs. Rob- 
ert replied that the hall had been en- 
gaged by another musical organization 
for April 9. Mr. Hurok then requested 
that the hall be made available to Miss 
Anderson on either April 8 or 10. Mr. 
Hand replied: “The hall is not avail- 
able for a concert by Miss Anderson.” 

On Feb. 22 William H. Osborn, 
president of the American Union for 
Democracy, and other persons, joined 
in a telegram of protest against the 
refusal of the authorities of Constitu- 
tion Hall to permit Miss Anderson to 
give a concert there. The telegram was 
directed to Mrs. Robert. Among those 
signing were Deems Taylor, Ernest 
Schelling. Dr. Walter Damrosch, and 
others. Mr. Hurok then revealed that 
he was planning to have the singer give 


an “open air free concert” in Washing- 
ton. 

On Feb. 27 Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt indicated that she had resigned 
from the D. A. R. in disapproval of 
the society’s refusal to permit the use 
of the hall to the singer. She would 
“neither affirm nor deny” that the D. 
A. R. was the organization from which 
she had announced in her newspaper 
column she intended to resign, rather 
than by continued membership to acqui- 
esce in a policy of which she disap- 
proved. She had telegraphed James E. 
Scott, Negro treasurer of the Marian 
Anderson Citizens Committee: 

“T regret exceedingly that Washing- 
ton is to be deprived of hearing Marian 
Anderson, a great artist.” 

Mrs. Robert Refuses te Comment 

At the D. A. R. offices it was stated 
that Mrs. Robert was out of town; her 
secretary at home ill, and that if Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s resignation had been re- 
ceived it was still in unopened mail. 
Reached in Phoenix, Ariz., Mrs. Rob- 
ert refused to comment on Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s reported resignation. 

On Feb. 28 announcement was made 
that the School Board in Washington 
would be asked to permit the use of 
Central High School auditorium for a 
recital by Miss Anderson. 

Telegrams protesting the action of 
the D. A. R. were sent by Olin Downes, 
music critic of the New York Times, 
Kirsten Flagstad, Lawrence Tibbett, 
Mayor La Guardia, and many others 
On March 2 Harold E. Ickes, secretary 
of the Interior, disclosed that he had 
protested to the D. A. R. over its action 
on Jan. 30. He said that be had re 
ceived a reply from Mrs. Robert, but 
that she should make known the con- 
tents herself. 


PADEREWSKI RECOVERS; 
WILL RESUME HIS TOUR 








Pianist Plans to Take Up Concerts in 
Detroit on March 15— 
Postpones Four 
CLEVELAND, March 5.—Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, who was forced by illness 
to postpone several concerts of his 
series across the country, expected to 
take up his tour in Detroit on March 15, 


that the inflammation which threatened 
his left hand was subsiding. Mr. Pade- 
rewski was attacked with influenza in 
New York and subsequently suffered a 
rheumatic inflammation of a left wrist 
tendon. 

Dr. John P. Anderson said that the 
pianist’s condition “was improving very 
rapidly.” Mr. Paderewski is resting in 
his private railroad car. He has post- 
poned his appearances in Newark, Cin- 
cinnati and Columbus and will not play 
in Cleveland until May 28. 





Edward Johnson Sponsors Advance Sale 
of World’s Fair Tickets to Musicians 
Edward Johnson, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera, will act as 
sponsor for the advance sale of cut-rate 
tickets to the World’s Fair to the mu- 
sical profession. The campaign, begun 
recently, will make it possible for per- 
sons residing in the Metropolitan area 
of New York to purchase “bargain 
tickets” to the fair at substantial saving. 





Mrs. Otto Kahn Joins Metropolitan 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera As 
sociation, Inc., Mrs. Otto H. Kahn was 
elected a 1nember of the board. David 
Bruce was also elected. George Sloan 
was nominated as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 
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MUNICH OPERA GIVES PREMIERE OF ORFF’S ‘DER MOND’ 





A Stage Setting by Ludwig Sievert for ‘Der Mond’ 


State Opera Produces Hybrid 
Work under Baton of Clemens 
Krauss — Julius Patzak and 
Paul Bender Heard in Two 
Principal Roles 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 


MUNICH, Feb. 27. 


N the past three weeks, such a wave 
of theatrical adventure has swept 
over the German opera houses as to 
challenge comparison in its hope and 
hazard with the glorious enterprises of 
Milton’s heavenly hosts. Bremen, Berlin, 
Disseldorf, Leipzig, Vienna and Mun- 
nich have all marched forth with inter- 
esting new works, and if this fair effort 
has not been so rewarding in “eternal 
walues” as the entrepreneurs may have 
desired, the fact remains that contempo- 
raty suitors of operatic fame seem to 
find no difficulty in persuading the State 
to lend to their efforts the glorious en- 
ouragement of a public performance. 
Most of the works may be little more 
than May flies in the field of art, but 
iN One or two cases, at least, some new 
turn of phrase, some unconventional an- 
gle of approach or some impudent di- 
gression held the suggestion of a pro- 
founder art than the usual superficial 
experimentation of fledgling modernists. 
Composer’s Music Well Known 
One of these new works that was 
awaited with great curiosity owing to 
its author’s unorthodox ideas of music- 
rmaking and his flippancy in putting 
them across, was the so-called opera, 
‘Der Mond’ of Carl Orff, which was 
presented at the Munich State Opera on 
Feb. 5 under the direction of Clemens 
Krauss. Orff can pride himself on a 
raumber of successful achievements, the 
uutstanding being his music for the 
Olympic Games and the scenic oratorio, 
Carmina Burana’, given at the Frank- 
fort Opera with such success a year ago 
ynd subsequently frowned upon by the 
puthorities. 
The present work was accepted by the 
Munich Opera in 1937 but a number 
t lactors contrived to postpone the pro- 
fuction. One of these seems to have 
een the administrative confusion exist- 
mg in the inner sanctums of the Opera, 
nd another was provided by a trouble- 
me official who was unable to detect in 


the work any propaganda value that 
would enable him to keep the command- 
ments and walk in the way of the Min- 
istry of Public Enlightenment. The en- 
terprise finally went through as sched- 
uled, but officialdom in one guise or an- 
other was probably the cause of the sev- 
eral changes and cuts made in the work. 

The text was self-minted from 
Grimm’s fairy tale of the moon that was 
manufactured by the village bailiff and 
hung up on an oak tree to guide his 
bibulous fellow citizens homeward after 
nightfall. Four young blades from a 
neighboring country, finding the idea a 
good one, proceed to steal the moon and 
put it to similar use on their own oak 
tree. As the years roll by and each one 
of them grows old and dies, he takes 
with him his quarter of the moon as a 
sop to Cerberus. When all four are 
reunited in the realms of Pluto, they put 
the moon together again, fill it with oil 
and set it going but its beams now have 
a dire effect and convert the slumberous 
inhabitants of the underworld into a 
carousing mob. The “old man called 
Peter” hearing these sounds of revelry 
by night, mounts his horse and rides 
down from the gate of Heaven to in- 
vestigate the causes of the disturbance. 
He finally restores quiet, bids the rest- 
less Shades return to their graves, and 
carries off the moon which he hangs up 
in the sky. And everyone lives happily 
ever after. 

The libretto was written in rhyming 
couplets and was excellent in its way 
except that Orff was not content to ac- 
cept Grimm’s delectable little tale in its 
pristine simplicity but coated it with a 
sort of stylized psychological veneer to 
prove that the moon manipulates the 
wires which control the whimsies and 
antics of the Misbehaviorists. 


Opera Difficult to Classify 


The result was a curious work and 
one difficult to define and classify. In 
spite of the length of the score, it had 
little to do with music, and in spite of 
its stretches of spoken dialogue and 
declamation, it had little to do with a 
singspiel. It would probably be more 
correct to call it a satirical skit with 
incidental music or a sophisticated mod- 
ern version of a mediaeval secular play 
without the moral lacing. At all events 
it was not exactly grist for the operatic 
mill, nor was it suited for interpretation 


From Left to Right, 
Premiere of ‘Der Mond’; Carl Orff; Rudolf Hartmann, Stage 
Manager, and Josef Kugler, Chorusmaster 





Clemens Krauss, Who 


by opera singers; and it was far more 
a matter for the stage manager than the 
conductor. 

Orff seemed to realize this and sup- 
plied very detailed directions for the 
production. His stage was divided hori- 
zontally into three levels, representing 
Heaven, Earth and the Underworld. 
The middle portion was then divided 
into halves to represent the two neigh- 
boring countries, and at the dividing line 
between the two, he set his ‘Erzahler’ 
or story-teller, who, like the speaker in 
Stravinsky’s ‘Geschichte vom Soldaten’, 
recounts and explains the various in- 
cidents of the story. 

The music was simplicity itself, with- 
out chromatization or harmonic com- 
plications of any description. Built bas- 
ically on the elementary rhvthms of the 
Lied form, it had a certain freshness 
and individuality conditioned by Orff’s 
personal ideas of the fundamentals of 
art. As usual, he made extensive use 
of ostinato effects, Rossinian triads, and 
pointed rhythms of glassy brilliance. As 
in his other works, it was strictly dia- 
tonic throughout, the thematic material 
was sparse and the orchestration the 
last word in economy of means, result- 
ing in a thin and bloodless music of the 
semi-abstract order that left one stone 
cold. 

The only solo roles were the admir- 
able Erzahler of Julius Patzak, who 
slipped in and out of the main action 
with the smoothness of velvet, and the 
more grateful Peter of Paul Bender, 
who managed to exhale pontifical dig- 
nity under the most precarious condi- 
tions. The brunt of the vocal work fell 
to the chorus which was as knife-edged 
in its precision as the hetereogeneous 
band of instruments assembled under the 
sensitive baton of Clemens Krauss. 


A Curious Orchestral Miscellany 


3esides the ordinary orchestra, these 
included drums of various nomencla- 
tures, tambourines, trumpets in front 
and under the stage, triangles, xylo 
phone, cymbals, tomtoms, rattles and 
noise-makers in Carnival array, sleigh 
bells, castanets, vibraphone, zither, man- 
dolins, organ, wind machine, a mixed 
chorus behind the scenes with mega- 
phones, and six glass tumblers played 
with wooden hammers. 

The reaction of the public was amus- 
ing in its good-natured Bavarian in- 
formality. Well-disposed at the outset, 
and willing to dispense applause at the 
close of a couple of cleverly constructed 
quartets, public opinion veered quickly 
to the left when strange tinkling sounds 


Conducted the 





Cari Orff, Composer 


emanated from the orchestra and noth- 
ing much was happening to warrant 
them. Mirth finally broke loose and 
comments were audibly bandied about, 
particularly at the end when the moon 
was drawn up into the sky to the ac- 
companiment of a zither melody with a 
familiar Bavarian lilt. For a moment it 
looked as though things were heading 
straight for a catastrophe, but when the 
curtain dropped and the public could 
give way to its hilarity, the good people 
of Munich rose like a man to give their 
fellow townsman a rousing ovation. Ber- 
lin would have lashed itself into a 
frenzy; Munich gave Orff a good-na- 
tured slap on the back and went off to 
the Hofbrauhaus to laugh it out! 

If the work had been given by itself, 
whatever positive qualities it possesses 
might have been more evident, but tak- 
ing only an hour for performance, it 
was placed in the unfavorable position 
ot peroration to Mussorgsky’s ‘Fair at 
Sorochinsk’, a performance that for 
pace, visual charm and sheer entertain- 
ment would have to go far to find a 
peer. 

George Wieter’s Tscherewik was a 
full-blooded creation abounding in hu- 
mor. Hilde Lins’s Chiwria displayed a 
voice of much beauty and promise, while 
Julius Patzak and Trude Eipperle were 
a periect pair of young lovers. Nothing 
could have been better, but for the bril- 
liance and sheer loveliness of the ex- 
quisite performance, Clemens Krauss 
must be given the lion’s share of the 
praise. His treatment of the score was 
thrilling, vibrant, insistent in rhythm 
and so luscious in the wild riot of its 
colors as to bring the audience to its 
feet in a perfect storm of applause. 

In its recent restaging of ‘Carmen’, 
Munich as an experiment abandoned the 
ordinary recitative of the German stage 
and substituted the French practice of 
the spoken dialogue. In the third act, 
Krauss also reinstated a short scene be- 
tween Escamillo and Don José that does 
not appear in the German editions of 
the score. It was reputedly cut at the 
time of the premiere in Paris on March 
3, 1875, and is said to have been dis- 
covered accidently by the French music 
critic, Maro Delmas, who ran across it 
in a picno score found in a Paris an- 
tiquity shop. This score was apparently 
published by Bizet, and as indicated by 
his inscription on the title page, was 
presented to the godfather of his chil- 
dren. The Munich innovation has met 
with general acceptance, but it remains 
to be seen if the other German theatres 
will be moved to follow suit. 
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Rumor Persists That Covent 
Garden Season May Not Take 
Place—Visit of Berlin Philhar- 
monic Cancelled—Felix Wein- 
gartner Re-appears 


By Epwarp LOCKSPEISER 


LONDON, March 1. 


tions in progress concerning the 

annual international season of 
opera, due to open at Covent Garden on 
May 1. At this time of the year when 
arrangements should be nearing comple- 
tion, the rumor persists that, for the first 
time in many years, the season may not 
take place after all. All sorts of curious 
excuses have been given, and although 
no one actually discredits them, not one 
of them sounds very convincing. First 
it was said that the absence of the King 
and Queen, who would be too busy with 
their forthcoming American journey to 
put in an appearance, would deprive the 
season of its usual glamour. Not much 
impression was made by that. Then the 
international situation seemed to be still 
not sufficiently ‘appeased’ to allow the 
Covent Garden management to get on 
with its work undisturbed. How could 
elaborate plans for opera be made when 
the September crisis promised to be a 
regular feature of European life? Why 
not? the advocates of opera at all costs 
reasonably retorted. If artistic activi- 
ties are to be scotched because of the 
fear of war why start with Covent Gar- 
den? At about this stage it was an- 
nounced that the annual visit of the 
Berlin Philharmonic under its conductor 
Wilhelm Furtwangler was cancelled. 
For this not altogether disappointing 
piece of news no official explanation was 
given, and it was supposed in some quar- 
ters that the cancellation was due to 
demonstrations which public appear- 
ances of the Berliners in London might 
well have provoked. The same fear 
seems to be in the mind of the Covent 
Garden management. At any rate, that 
is the only explanation for an unusual 
reluctance to make known their plans. 


T icas 5 are some strange machina- 


A Word from Beecham 


In the meantime Sir Thomas Beecham 
has declared that the Covent Garden 
season must and will take place, but he 
does not say which singers have been 
engaged, nor which works are to be per- 
formed. Presumably then, nothing defi- 
nite has been arranged. To be sure, 
Covent Garden is in no position to fore- 
go its Italian and German artists, but 
for its own sake the management will 
do well to think many times before en- 
gaging singers from a country where, 
as Dr. Goebbels wrote to Furtwangler, 
“Art as liberal democracy conceived it 
must absolutely cease to exist!” 

Felix Weingartner is with us again, 
a regular visitor to London for more 
than forty years. The veteran conductor 
of seventy-five offered programs of 
Beethoven (First and Fifth Symphon- 
ies) Schubert (Fifth and Seventh Sym- 
phonies) and Brahms (Haydn Varia- 
tions) with the London Symphony and 
London Philharmonic orchestras. Not 
quite the same enthusiasm greeted his 
performances as he was accustomed to 
receive only a few years ago; and 
indeed, not quite the same degree of 
passion inspires his readings as when 
he was nearer his zenith than he now 
appears to be. As one critic puts it: 
“Two views not altogether dissimilar 
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may be held as regards Dr. Weingart- 
ner’s conducting. One would have it 
that he is the very embodiment of the 
classical tradition; the other maintains 
that to be classical is not necessarily to 
be mummified. One insists on his im- 
peccable accuracy, on his allowing the 
music to speak for itself, the other de- 
mands greater driving force and denies 
that music can ever in any circum- 
stances realy be said to speak for itself”. 
And he asks, with more indulgence than 
innocence, “Who is the critic that 
would dare play the Solomon among 
such disputants?” Still, when all allow- 
ances are made for Weingartner’s lack 
of ebullient zeal, his Beethoven and 
Brahms may still serve as models of 
sobriety and distinction. 


Boult Conducts the BBC 


The British Broadcasting Corporation 
has recently made attempts to revive 
the triumphs of the day before yester- 
day. Two big choral works, Gustav 
Holst’s ‘Hymn of Jesus’ and Honegger’s 
‘King David’, both of which concert- 
goers of the twenties hopefully consid- 
ered as heralds of a new style of quasi- 
religious music, were performed under 
Sir Adrian Boult. The first, set to 
words translated from the Apocryphal 
Acts of St. John, was written in 1917 
and heard for the first time two years 
later. Its harsh dissonances still seem 
remarkably expressive, despite the spate 
of excessively dissonant music intro- 
duced from Central Europe in the early 


Jooss Ballet Gives Premiere of ‘Chronica’ 


post war years; and the fierce, almost 
pagan feeling which informs this setting 
of a simple religious text is still a sure 
sign of Holst’s originality. On the other 
hand, the Oratorio “King David’, com- 
posed in 1921 and produced in the same 
year at the Theatre of Jorat in Switzer- 
land does not represent its composer at 
his best, though it was long Honegger’s 
most popular work with the Parisians. 
For one thing, it is too disjointed—it 
was originally conceived as incidental 
music—and many of the numbers are 
too deliberately grandiloquent. There is 
one fine number, as we hear the work 
now, namely the ‘Lament of Gilboa’ at 
the end of the First Part, a most moving 
and dramatic episode in which long 
drawn-out wails from women’s choruses 
are heard against the narrator’s pathetic 
declamation. If “King David’ is fated 
to disappear from the repertory it might 
be worth rescuing this really fine ex- 
ample of Honegger’s music for per- 
formance as a separate item. It would 
be an excellent curtain raiser, so to 
speak, for a work like Mozart's 
Requiem. 

The BBC have given lovers of French 
music an experience not soon to be for- 
gotten by their broadcast of the Requiem 
of Gabriel Fauré. When this work was 
first performed in London a few years 
ago by Nadia Boulanger, the compos- 
er’s famous pupil and disci 
cians of varying artistic creeds united 
to declare that here was a work of sin- 
gular charm, altogether outside the or- 
dinary experience of the concert room. 









A Scene from the Jooss Ballet's New Work, ‘Chronica’, Based on the Rise and Fall of a Dictator, 
Which Was Given Its World Premiere in Cambridge, England 


Lonpvon, March 1.—The Jooss Ballet 
gave the world premiere of a new top- 
ical ballet to music by Berthold Gold- 
schmidt, at the Arts Theatre on Feb. 
14 at Cambridge. The ballet is now 
touring the English provinces prior to 
their coming to London for the Music 
Festival in May. 

The new ballet ‘Chronica’, is based 
on political problems of today, within a 
Renaissance setting. The plot describes 
the rise to power of a dictator and his 
end. The developments, the misery re- 
sulting from suppression and the coun- 
teraction leaving the way open to a 
more hopeful future, are all depicted. 


Music and story are ingeniously inter- 
woven. 

The music of Berthold Goldschmidt 
is modern music at its best and is based 
Each new 
scene and striking bit of choreography 
brought forth great enthusiasm from the 
usually non-demonstrative Cambridge 
audience, culminating in a tremendous 
ovation for the entire cast and especially 
for Jooss, Goldschmidt and the creator 
of the costumes, the Franco-Russian, 
Dimitri Bouchene. America will see 
this ballet the early part of next sea- 
son. 





D. H 


BBC Revives Choral Works by 
Holst and Honegger and Gives 
Fauré’s ‘Requiem’—Francaix’s 
‘Le Jugement du Fou’ Con- 
ducted by Sargent 


Mile Boulanger’s performance was in- 
spired by a fervent devotion. “No purer, 
no more definitive work has honored 
the name of Music”, she declared. With- 
out endorsing this superlative appraise- 
ment, English audiences were sufficient- 
ly impressed by the work’s unusual 
beauty to enquire into the neglect of a 
composer who, at the end of his life (in 
1924), was hailed as the greatest living 
musician, yet who ‘in England had re- 
mained virtually unknown save for a 
small number of songs and chamber 
works. 


“A ‘Requiem’ of Hushes and Sighs” 


Dignified and austere, but never pom- 
pous or forbidding, Fauré’s Requiem is a 
model of serenity and grace. At first the 
restricted means and subdued tones—it is 
a chamber Requiem of hushes and sighs— 
might create an impression of languor, 
little suited to the sternness of the occa- 
sion. But gradually ore is aware of an 
exquisite simplicity, an elegiac tenderness 
and an overpowering sweetness of effect. 
There is no thunder on Judgment Day, 

tortured anguish or grim threat; the 
work rather suggests the confidence of St 
Francis or Fra Angelico. Imbued with 
delicate pathos is the ‘Pie Jesu’ for soprano 
solo, a wonderful little song in a sober 
style, surely one of the gems of Romantic 
religious music. 

Fauré’s elegy stands out, among the re- 
ligious music of the nineteenth century, as 
a distinctively French contribution. Other 
Requiems are better known and perhaps 
more immediately satisfying, notably the 
anxious and turgid ‘Deutsches Requiem’ of 

ral But when one thinks of Brahms 
and Fauré, two civilizations seem to con 
front each other. Those who care for 
elegance and grace, in meditation as in 
other things, will go to the Frenchman. 
rhere is no reason to stint praise: this 
Requiem is a work which Mozart might 
have written had he lived again at the end 
f the last century. 

A new suite, ‘Le Jugement du Fou’ by 
’ , Frenchman, Jean Francaix, 
performed under Malcolm Sargent at the 
Courtauld-Sargent concerts, left me won 
dering what has happened to the much 
vaunted French principle of ‘Economy of 
means’. Busoni used to poke fun at De- 
bussy’s sparse orchestration by referring 
to his ‘couple of violins and half a muted 
orn’. Here he would certainly have found 
a satisfying antidote, for a more raucous 
prece of orchestration cannot have been 
onceived by any successor of ‘Claude de 
France’. The work illustrates an episod 
from Rabelais’ ‘Gargantua’ in which the 
King’s Fool settles a dispute at the roast 
meat market between a porter and a cook. 
The porter had fancied he could flavour 
his bread free of charge by holding it piece 
by piece in the smoke rising from a joint 
m the spit. No, he was to pay for this 
smoke. Had one ever before heard in 
Paris of the smoke from a roast being 
sold? Then follows a rumpus in the old 
market square. Francaix brings in a 
band of percussion players who are kept 
going at full pressure until the music 
reaches a paroxysmal state of excitement. 
here aré some pretty orchestral effects, 
though no sign of any great sensitiveness 
as regards contrasts of timbre. Probably 
it is music which suits the theatre better 
than the concert-hall. Francaix, it will be 
remembered is the composer of two suc- 
cessful ballets in the repertory of Colonel 
de Basil’s Ballets Russes, and also of ‘Le 
Roi Nu’ produced by Serge Lifar at the 
Paris Opéra and now in the repertory of 
(Continued on page 32) 
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KARL KRUEGER 
of the Kansas City Phil- 


harmonic 


Conductor 


sponsored by the 
Kansas City, Mo., Chamber of 
Commerce, is conducted by a man of 
international reputation who spent his 
youth in the adjoining state of Kansas, 
for this orchestra is a composite prod- 
uct of local inspiration, energy and 
finance. Prior to 1933 there had been 
no orchestra in the city for some twenty 
years, with the exception in 1923 of a 
group called The Little Symphony. 
3rief as was its life span, that group 
was the thunder in the index of Kan- 
sas City’s musical life, prefacing by 
ten years the establishment of one of 
America’s most representative orches- 
tras. 

It was at the direction of Conrad H. 
Mann, then president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, that Karl Krueger came 
to Kansas City in 1933 to build a sym- 
phonic body. The principal reasons 
for the success achieved have been the 
leadership of Mr. Krueger and the co- 
operation evinced by the musicians of 
the city, the business leaders and gen- 
eral public, effacing, in Kansas City at 
least, the dictum that music and _ busi- 
ness cannot go hand in hand. 


T is significant that the Kansas City 
] Philharmonic, 


Nikisch Predicted Success 

Karl Krueger was born in New York 
m Jan. 19, 1894, the son of a Leipzig 
University professor, and brought up in 
\tchison, Kans. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Kansas at Lawrence before 
going to Boston and later to New York, 
for further study of the ’cello and organ. 
While still young, he became an organ- 
ist in a New York church, but his am- 
bition was to conduct. He went abroad 
to study law at the University of Heidel- 
berg to please his father, but the baton 
remained his goal. When the law 
course was completed, Krueger went to 
\rtur Nikisch, foremost conductor in 
Europe, and convinced him of the sin- 
cerity of his intentions. From thence- 
forth he devoted himself to the study of 
conducting, touring as protegé, student 
and helper, with Nikisch. It is said that 
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THE KANSAS CITY PHILHARMONIC 


Mid-Western Orchestra Is the Product of Local 


Inspiration, Energy and Finance 
By Warren H. Portrer 


Strauss-Peyton 










POWELL 
GRONER 
Chairman of 
the Board of 


Trustees 


he was the only pupil for whom Nikisch 
predicted a certain success. 

Nikisch was not his only mentor, 
however, for in Vienna he also studied 
with Schalk, Fuchs and Weingartner. 
He became assistant conductor of the 
Vienna State Opera in 1919 and con- 
tinued in that capacity until 1924. In 
addition he has appeared as guest con- 
ductor of leading European orchestras 
and has conducted the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, the Chicago Symphony and at the 
Hollywood Bowl, He gave the first per- 
formances in America of opera intime, 
which were modeled after productions 
of this genre in the Redoutensaal of the 
Imperial Palace in Vienna. In Chicago 


Municipal Auditorium, the Home of the 
Kansas City Philharmonic 


he conducted the American premieres of 
such works as ‘Mozart and Salieri’ by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, ‘The Deceived Cadi’ 
by Gluck, ‘Savitri’ by Holst, and ‘Pul- 


= 


cinella’ by Stravinsky. In 1925 he was 
engaged as conductor of the Seattle 
Symphony and retained that post until 
1932. 

In September of 1933, Mr. Krueger 
came to Kansas City, and with the nu- 
cleus of sixty-five musicians that 
awaited him, plus a few additions to the 
personnel that were imported from Chi- 
cago in the first season, began his labors 
as a builder. The basic groundwork, 
that most important fundamental in the 
evolution of a major symphonic body, 
was laid by him with a thoroughness 
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and dispatch difficult to equal. Even 
the expectations of the hopeful mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce were 
exceeded, for the strides made from re- 
hearsal to rehearsal were swift, sure, 
and almost magical. During its first 
season, 1933-1934, the orchestra played 
before 60,000 people, including chil- 
dren, for with an eye to future audi- 
ences, Krueger established “Young 
People’s Matinees” in the initial season 
of the orchestra’s existence. There were 
eight concerts that year. During the 
second, 80,000 people heard twelve sub- 
scription and four youth concerts. In 
the third season an average of 6,000 
was maintained for each of the ten 
subscription concerts and the chiidren’s 
series raised the total again to 80,000. 
During the same period the orchestra 
played on tour before 45,000. The Kan- 
sas City Philharmonic definitely passed 
from the experimental stage to the stat- 
us of a major American symphony. 


City Continues Its Support 


The Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce continued to back the young or- 
chestra. Conrad Mann headed the 
financing group—a small executive body 
composed of half a dozen members of 
the board of trustees. The City Mana- 
ger, H. F. McElroy, threw all of his 
influence and that of the municipality 
behind the project. Powell C. Groner, 
president of the Kansas City Public 
Service System, is chairman of the 
board of trustees. W. M. Symon is 
executive manager; Jo Zach Miller is 
treasurer, and Charles J. Schmelzer, 
business manager, succeeding Grace 
Kaufman, who held the post until the 
season 1936-1937. The orchestra has 
had and maintains other warm friends. 
Mrs. U. S. Epperson, one of the spon- 
sors, endowed it with a musical library, 
and as early as the second season the 
Women’s Committee of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic was formed, doing yeo- 
man duty in carrying on educational 
work and in other ways proving a bene- 
ficial influence. 

With the building of the New Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic in the fourth year of its 
history found a setting worthy of its 
activities. Its official headquarters are 
now in the $4,000,000 building and it 
plays in the auditorium which 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Soprano Who Had Historic 
Place in Development of 
Opera in America Retired 
When Only 31—Sang at Old 
Academy of Music with Cam- 
panini and del Puente—Toured 
Widely with Her Own Com- 
pany 


FTER nearly forty-five years in 
A retirement, Emma Antonia Jo- 
hanna Juch, one of America’s 
outstanding contributions to the inter- 
national roster of important operatic 
sopranos, died at her home in New 
York on March 6, as the result of a 
cerebral hemorrhage suffered the day 
before. She was seventy-six years old. 
With her passing, the last link with 
the operatic glories of the historic 
Academy of Music in New York is 
gone. At her debut there in ‘Mignon’ 
in 1881, the cast included Italo Cam- 
panini and Giuseppe del Puente, the 
great tenor and the great baritone re- 
spectively of the time. Campanini died 
forty-three years ago and del Puente, 
thirty-nine years ago. Virginia Ferni, 
who sang the title-role, and Lelia Lauri, 
who was the Frédéric, are both lost, 
even to memory. 

Although born in Vienna on July 4, 
1863, she was the daughter of natural- 
ized American parents who had made 
their home in Detroit for a number of 
years. They were visiting the Austrian 
capital in connection with the convey- 
ance of the estate of her paternal grand- 
father, an officer in the Austrian army. 
At the age of two she was brought back 
to America and the family settled in 
New York. 

Her father was a talented and culti- 
vated amateur musician, but he would 
not countenance singing as a profes- 
sion for his daughter, though she dis- 
played talent at an early age. She took 
voice lessons in secret, however, and 
when her father heard her at a student 
concert he was entirely won over and 
not only withdrew his objections, but as- 
sisted her thereafter with his criticisms. 

Operatic Debut as Philine 

She was eighteen and entirely with- 
out stage training when she made her 
debut as Philine in ‘Mignon’ with Ma- 
pleson’s company in London in June, 
1881. Her American debut was made 
in the same role with the same organ- 
ization at the Academy of Music in 
New York, on Oct. 21, 1881. 

During her years under Mapleson’s 
management she sang roles of every 
type. She once told the writer of this 
article that she had sung “every soprano 
role in ‘The Magic Flute’ from The 
Queen of the Night down to the First 
Boy.” Valentine in ‘The Huguenots’, 
Leonora in ‘Il Trovatore’, Gilda in 
‘Rigoletto’, Marguerite in ‘Faust’ and 
the title role of ‘Aida’ were some of the 
roles she sang with the Mapleson com- 


pany. 
It was, however, with the American 
Opera Company of which Theodore 


Thomas was the guiding spirit, that Mme. 
Juch was best known in this country. The 
organization was carefully recruited, al- 
most entirely of Americans, and admirably 
trained. It was a matter of general regret 
when it fell into financial difficulties after 
a series of brilliant performances, all in 
English, at the Academy of Music in New 
York, extending from January to the mid- 
dle of April, 1886. Later it went on tour 


The next season it became the National 
Opera 


Company and a few years later 
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Emma Juch in Her Home 


was succeeded by the Emma Juch Opera 
Company which toured the United States 
and both Mexico and Canada. This com- 
pany continued its tours until 1891. 


Retired at Time of Marriage 


From that date until 1894, Mme. Juch 
sang only in concert, appearing as soloist 
with principal orchestras and regularly at 
the more important music festivals. Her 
final public appearance was with the New 
York Sangerfest in 1894. Shortly after- 
wards, she married Francis L. Wellmann, 
then United States District Attorney in 
New York. It was because of Mr. Well- 
mann’s objections that she terminated her 
professional career, although only thirty- 
one and at the height of her capacities as a 
singer. She continued to sing in private 
and gave musicales at her New York home 
which were of musical and social distinc- 
tion. 

The marriage was terminated by divorce 
in Paris in 1911, and from then until her 
death, Emma Juch lived quietly in New 
York. A serious illness impaired her voice 
to such an extent that she gave up singing 
entirely and in her later years did not even 
have a piano in her home. “All that is 
just like a dream,” she said in speaking of 
her career, “and it seems to me like some- 
thing that must have happened to someone 
else !” 

In many respects, Emma Juch was a 
unique artist. Possessed of unusual beauty 
and charm, she was also a talented actress 
in a day when operatic singers were not 
necessarily able to act at all. 

Although she made her debut early and 
after only two years of actual voice les- 
sons, she had had the advantage of careful 
musical training previously. “I came of a 
very musical family on both sides,” she 
said, “and I heard music from the moment 
[ could hear anything. My father was an 
accomplished musician and an uncomprom- 
ising tyrant when it came to performance 
of anything. With him there was only one 
way to do a thing and that was the right 
way!” 


Championed Opera in English 


Mistress of four languages, she was a 
champion of opera in English and main- 
tained that there was no reason why the 
language could not be as comprehensible 
and as poetic as any of the European 
tongues. Her own pure diction was spoken 
of as a model. 

Her versatility, both vocal and dramatic. 
put a wide range of parts at her disposal, 
from the highest coloratura flichts of Mo- 
zart’s Queen of the Night, to the dramatic 
phrases of Aida, Valentine and Senta, 
which last role she memorized between one 
Friday evening and Monday evening and 





sang in the Metropolitan Opera House 
with the America Opera Company with 
only one orchestral rehearsal. 

In speaking of difficult years when she 
was trouping with her own company, she 
once said: “We had some pretty slim 
times, but I saw to it that the company 
always had their salaries even if I had to 





At the Time of Her Marriage 


? 


go without mine!”. On one occasion in 
Washington, the local manager had pro- 
vided a cab to take the prima donna asso- 
luta from the station to the hotel. Mme. 
Juch, however, dismissed it. “If my com- 
pany has to walk,” she told the manager, 
“I can walk too!” 


Sings Senta in a Hurry 


She did not regard her rapid memoriz- 
ing of the role of Senta as anything extra- 
ordinary. “Thomas sent for me in a hurry,” 
she said, “after the singer to whom the 
role had been assigned was not a success 
in it. This was late Friday afternoon. He 
told me I was to sing the opera Monday 
night. Of course I said: ‘I can’t do it!’ 
But Thomas just laughed and replied: ‘You 
can and you will!’ so, of course, I did! 
That’s what my good musical training did 
for me. It helped me out in an emergency 
like money in the bank!” 

Speaking of the accuracy of detail in the 
American Opera Company, she said even 
the spears were correct. “They were so 
correct,” she said, “that when I was being 
carried off the stage on a shield at the close 
of the first act of ‘Lohengrin’ one of the 
supers let his spear slip and it went through 
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ST. LOUIS OPERA CASTS 


Association Chooses Singers for Short 
Season in April 

Sr. Louis, March 5.—The St. Louis 
Civic Grand Opera Association has an- 
nounced the singers for its forthcoming 
short season of grand opera in April. 
These will be Marjorie Lawrence, Lau- 
ritz Melchior, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Ezio Pinza, Lucy Monroe, Irene Jess- 
ner, Fred Destal, Hertha Glatz, Deszo 
Ernster, Lorenzo Alvira, Nicholas Mas- 
sue, Charles Kullman and_ Robert 
Weede. The chorus of fifty voices has 
been selected and is busy rehearsing 
under the direction of Laszlo Halasz. 


fe we &. 





Organists Appointed for the Boston 
Symphony 
Boston, March 5.—E. Power Biggs 
and Rowland Halfpenny have been ap- 
pointed official organists for the Bos- 
ton Symphony. Mr. Biggs will serve as 


my dress and probably would have gone 
through me, too, except for my corset!” 
Another accident that came near cutting 
still shorter her all-too-short career oc- 
curred at the Academy during the Ameri- 
can Opera Company’s first ‘Lohengrin’ at 
that house. A heavy piece of metal fell 
from the scenery, striking her upon the 
head. She insisted on finishing the per- 
formance and, upheld by two women of 





As Marguerite in ‘Faust’ 


the chorus, sang every note of the part 
At the end of the act she fell to the floor 
in what was assumed to be the usual stagé 
faint, but at the fall of the curtain she was 
found to be unconscious and had to be car 
ried to her dressing room. 

That she regretted in her later years her 
premature abandonment of her operatic 
career, she did not hesitate to say, especial- 
ly as her marriage terminated unhappily 
She might easily have continued singing 
another fifteen years and delighted another 
generation as she had delighted an earlier 
one. Unhappily, she made only two o1 
three phonographic recordings, none of 
which is from her outstanding operatic roles 
and none in circulation today. 

Those who were privileged to know 
Emma Juch during her latter years will 
retain a memory of a cheerful, merry per- 
son whose charm was undimmed by age 
and whose personality was in no way em- 
bittered by the unnecessary and perhaps 
tragic sacrifice she made of one of the great 
American operatic careers. 

Joun ALAN HAUGHTON 


organist for the regular winter season 
of the orchestra and Mr. Halfpenny will 
play during the season of “Pop” con- 
certs which immediately follow the reg 
ular winter concerts. Messrs. Biggs 
and Halfpenny will fill the position left 
vacant by the recent passing of Albert 
W. Snow, who had been organist for 
the Boston Symphony for twenty years 
G. M. S. 





Time Extended for Registration in 


World’s Fair Contest 

A two-week extension until March 15, 
has been granted by the New York 
Federation of Music Clubs for registra 
tion of young sopranos in its New York 
World’s Fair contest. All sopranos be 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty 
one who wish to participate in the pre 


liminaries and finals in April must 
register by March 15, at Federation 
Headquarters, 118 West 57th street, 


N. Y. All entrants must be American 
born, American trained and residents 
of New York State. 
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Dear Musical America: 


Now wasn’t I wise to leave a loop- 
hole about the possibility of there be- 
ing no Gounod opera in this year’s 
opera repertoire when I was felicitating 
the Metropolitan on living up to those 
plaques on the proscenium. 

As I write these lines, the Metropoli- 
tan opera season is in its last week and 
before me is dn announcement of five 
post-season performances. Works by 
Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner and 
Verdi, the other five names on the 
plaques, have taken their turn in the 
subscription round, but Gounod has 
been totally ignored. 

Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ is to be heard in 
the post-season series, when it will be 
accorded a single performance, but noth- 
ing by Gounod. What, no ‘Faust’? No 
‘Roméo et Juliette’? Incredible as it 
may seem, particularly with respect to 
‘Faust’, records for the season of 1938- 
39 present only blanks for these operas. 

But as I pointed out in my earlier 
musings—and I have not forgotten that 
a contemporany once referred to them as 
‘The Babblings of Beelzebub’—Gounod 
has been out of the repertoire before 
and apparently no opera is indispensa- 
ble. Giulio Gatti-Casazza knew the 
operatic public about as well as any man 
who has ever held the reins of manage- 
ment at the Metropolitan. Some felt 
that he knew it too well, so far as keep- 
ing an eye on what, for boxoffice 
reasons, were the “musts” of the roster 
of operas. But he dropped ‘Faust’ for 
three seasons and, so far as I know, 
there were no cancelled subscriptions. 
When he brought it back in the year 
that America entered the World War— 
possibly as one of the expedients which 
had to be seized upon because of the 
ban on Wagner—the work had been re- 
studied to its advantage and I, for one, 
believe that a little restudying would be 
to its advantage right now, even though 
there is no prospect that the Metropoli- 
tan will ever again be called the ‘Faust- 
spielhaus’. 

None the less, it is just a little ironi- 
cal to find that when everything seemed 
set for the company to present operas 
by all those six composers at whose 
names so many thousands of patrons 
have stared as they surveyed the prosce- 
nium arch—something that can be said 
for but one season in the Metropolitan’s 
entire history, that of 1891-92—the 


omission of one of the perennials served 
to nullify for the record the inclusion 
of three of the rarities. ‘Orfeo’, “Don 
Giovanni’ and ‘Fidelio’ accumulated be- 


tween them a total of ten performances, 
with—post-season performances _ in- 
cluded—forty-one for Wagner and 
twenty-five for Verdi. Like the Lord 
Chancellor in ‘Iolanthe’, the Gounod 
enthusiast, if such still there be, may 
comfort himself with the ditty of “one 
for him—and one for he—and one for 
thou—and one for thee—but never, oh 
never a one for me”. 
« 7” ~ 

Should tenors talk? It is a moot 
question. I am not going to deny that 
| have known tenors who could talk 
quite sensibly, even learnedly. But there 
is always the danger of being misquoted. 
And when a tenor is misquoted some- 
thing world-shaking is likely to come 
of it, as witness the commotion caused 
by those dispatches from Italy in which 
Beniamino Gigli was reported as saying 
that the United States was on the verge 
of a revolution and that the poor old 
Metropolitan is so decadent that it has 
to open its doors to singers “who cost 
less and substitute notoriety created by 
publicity for intrinsic value” like—and 
what a shock for all humankind—Grace 
Moore, Lawrence Tibbett and Richard 
Crooks. 

Now Mr. Gigli, who, as we all agree, 
is a singer of intrinsic value and who, 
it would appear, has never had any 
publicity, even the kind that comes from 
being misquoted, has cabled a denial. 
And, as any one who has to pay for them 
will agree, cables are to be taken seri- 
ously. A New York friend of the tenor 
was authorized to issue a statement in 
which the dulcet-voiced Beniamino ex- 
pressed his “cordial and affectionate 
sentiments concerning the American 
people in the pleasant relations he had 
here”—meaning the United States of 
America. He denied having any inter- 
est in political controversies and ex- 
pressed the belief that the utterances 
attributed to him were based upon self 
ish reasons designed to hurt him in his 
professional capacity. I fail to find any 
thing in the statement bearing on the 
Metropolitan’s decadence or the “cost 
less” (it won't be my fault if this is 
set up “costless”) artists. However, 
Edward Johnson himself told a big 
audience the other night that the Metro- 
politan was not decadent, so I suppose 
that settles that. And as for those pub- 
licity-grabbing singers that the Metro 
politan gets for next to nothing—or 
would get for next to nothing if it were 
not for Mr. Gigli’ having been mis- 
quoted—they have seemed to enjoy the 
tempest in the ravioli dish. 

~ 7 >= 





“Sour grapes.” said Miss Moore, ac- 
cording to the Times headlines, and the 
Times, you know, prints all the news 
that is fit to print. “Ingratitude” was 
Mr. Crooks’s part in that headline. 
“High notes must go to the head” was 
Tibbett’s. Now I am not going to quote 
here all the remarks the busy reporters 
were able to scare up at the behest of 
up-and-doing city editors. They did 
their job profusely well. But I do think 
it was a mistake to infer that Gigli was 
in a temper because he did not draw. 
He packed the house with standees who 
annoyed me to such an extent by their 
noisy demonstrations that I wished 
either I or they were far away. Maybe 
the gallant tenor had reason to be peev- 
ish over other things connected with 
his American trip—I have heard talk 
of unexpected levies upon him for taxes, 
rentals and such like—but he certainly 
had no cause to be other than happified, 
as they say in Japan, by the enthusiasm 
with which he was received everywhere 
he sang. The critics had their little 
reservations. But if one is reasonably 
well satisfied that he is the greatest 
tenor in the world—and the crowds 
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shout their agreement with that prem- 
ise—who, what and why are the critics? 
A Gigli simply doesn’t need them. 

* * * 


Have you ever noticed that whenever 
there’s a revival of a work like ‘Louise’ 


\CHERZANDO 


By George 
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had placed the seal of greatness but 
who failed utterly to measure up to 
our standards. Their name is Legion. 

Curiously, some Americans have been 
considered great in Europe, but ended 
their careers almost unheard of in their 
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“Hey, lady—did you lose a Sonata for oboe and piano?” 


or ‘Thais’, the air is thick with talk of 
Mary Garden. No matter what the 
merits of the performance are, or the 
past history of the work in question, if 
Mary Garden was its original heroine 
in this country the work remains for 
our public what may be described as 
“a Mary Garden opera.” Her character- 
izations stand as a measuring rod for 
all subsequent ones. 

Yet the Metropolitan’s most recent 
revival of ‘Thais’ has reminded some of 
us that it was another American who 
created the title role of that opera in 
Paris, the beautiful but almost forgot- 
ten Sybil Sanderson, of whom the com- 
poser Massenet wrote in his memoirs, 
“She was ideal as Manon at the Co- 
mique, and never to be forgotten as 
Thais at the Opéra.” 

That the tremendous success which 
Sanderson achieved abroad, not only in 
Paris, but in St. Petersburg and other 
places, was by no means duplicated in 
her native country, has always been 
something of an operatic mystery. 
Could it be that she sang here only 
roles with which the American public 
was familiar, such as Manon, Juliette, 
Gilda, Micaéla? And is it possible that 
if the Metropolitan had presented her 
as Thais, which was only one year old 
at the time she filled her engagement 
there, she might have been accepted 
with some of the European enthusiasm ? 

Without in any way discounting 
Mary Garden’s forever memorable 
abilities, it is worth while remembering 
that America heard her first in operas 
with which the general public on this 
side of the Atlantic was unfamiliar, 
operas that then were fresh and provok- 
ing, the Thais of her debut, ‘Louise,’ 
‘Jongleur’ and, above all ‘Pelléas et 
Meélisande’. 

Just why America and Europe so 
often view opera singers quite differ- 
ently is not easy to understand. Good 
singing and good acting are, theoreti- 
cally, much the same everywhere. But 
certain great artists who were received 
with only mild interest abroad before, 
then came to America, afterward went 
back to win golden opinions. It is neces- 
sary only to mention Lilli Lehmann as 
a shining example. One may draw the 
veil over the many upon whom Europe 


native land. Within the last month | 
have had no less than three enquiries 
concerning Ada Adiny, who was Ada 
Chapman of Boston, and who made an 
enviable career abroad. She was never 
really known in America, and for all 
save a few her name is an unfamiliar 
one today. Mme. Adiny sang at La 
Scala for several seasons. She was the 
first Briinnhilde in ‘Die Walkiire’ there, 
and the first to sing there the cor- 
responding role in Reyer’s ‘Sigurd.’ 
She had the leading soprano roles in 
Leoncavallo’s ‘I Medici’; Paladilhe’s 
‘Patrie’ and Massenet’s ‘Werther’. 
Later she sang at the Paris Opéra but 
after her marriage to the.librettist, Paul 
Milliet, she retired. 

Sydney Homer, in his recently pub- 
lished book, ‘My Wife and I’, speaks of 
Adiny, who sang Elsa at Vichy when 
Louise Homer made her first appear- 
ance as Ortrud—the role also, of the 
contralto’s American debut. He writes: 
“Then came a great event, a Wagner 
opera in Vichy, very difficult on a small 
stage. It was ‘Lohengrin’, and Madame 
\diny, a great American prima-donna 
well known in Europe, was imported for 
the occasion, from Germany, | think, to 
sing Elsa. She was very large and had 
a most beautiful voice. It is sad to think 
of the Americans who have made great 
successes in Europe only to remain un- 
known in their own country.” 

SS 

How much do fashion trends influence 
the concert platform? Sometimes when 
I see the couturiers’ concoctions which 
grace—or disgrace—the maidenly or 
matronly forms of our feminine song- 
birds, I long desperately to open a 
bureau of advice on concert costumes, 
similar to the venture of Mrs. Brock 
Pemberton. The wife of the theatrical 
producer made quite a success, I’m told, 
at dressing actresses to suit their person- 
alities, figures and roles. There’s an 
idea for some enterprising and style- 
conscious individual in the concert 


world, offers your 
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ORCHESTRAS 


HE fortnight was comparatwely other. Under Frizz 
quiet on the orchestral fromt, with Friemds of Music Orchestra played two 
novelties adding imterest to programs. mewly Gscowered Haydn Symphonies, 
Arturo Toscanini conducted the NBC wath Frask Sheridam and Arthur Loes- 
Symphony in his two final programs of ser as piame Bach’s C Minor 


Series—Toscanini Completes Span 


New Friends Open 








taken very fast, perhaps as the one sure 
way to avoid sentimentality. The audience 
showed its approval in tumultuous applause. 


Stiedry the New 


SOLOESTS 


New Friends Orchestra Plays New 








the season, the one all-Sibelams, the ather Camoerta. Exmest Schellimg conducted a edi, Manetiiaien 
all-Wagner. John Barbirollh had Mesc Ptalhacmennsc - Symphony Children’s y Amaagerg } 
Elman as violin soloist with the Phil Comoert. _ Orchestra of the New Friends of Music. 
- c.. > . Fritz Stiedry, conductor. Frank Sheridan 
Rarmnensc-Syegneny. ree —-* — and Arthur Loesser, pianists, assisting 
Pueyo was the soloist m Scummem's Fifth Young People's Concert artists. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 26, afternoon: 
Piano Concerto at two concerts, the New York Piilharmonic-Symphony iaiaieal No. 8 in D Mi Havd 
second of which found Robert Sanders Young People’s Comeerts, Ernest Schell- Chessantie ine tetp: aha pee ye ie _ 
as guest conductor of his prize-wmmne im, comixtor. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 18, C Minor, No. 1.......-+.seeeeeeeveeess Bach 
Little Symphony. Leon Barzm con- Morn Eduardo Del Peaye ee Symphony No. 67 in F Major......... coengen 
ducted the National Orchestral Associa- Rowers Gann S ; Miner and D Not only had the two Haydn Sympho- 


tion in two concerts, with Rudolf 


kin, pianist, as soloist at one, and Web- 


ster Aitken, pianist, as soloist at 
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The Damnation 




















Barbirolli turned over the podium tempo- 
rarily to Robert L. Sanders, who con- 
ducted the first performance of his Little 
Symphony in G Minor, which made him 


nies played at this admirable concert not 





sa — co-winner of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Oo Tay oe Society's American Composers’ Contest 
UTSTANDING ion Gas for 2907-38. The work % composed of 
PERSONALITIES ——" ma three brief movements, built more or less 
fe upon conventional lines but having a genu- 
IN THE a ine folk flavor in their perky rhythms and 
M Wo a gram was arranged to illustrate frankly popular melodic themes. Though 
USIC RLD eee ee mplic lony ofches by no means startlingly original, this work 
2 2 & SK r. Schelling not only has an individual turn, and it has the defi- 
Chast wustiy Gut presented it deftly, his nite merit of saying what the composer 
me +" ae it meant it to say and then stopping without 
Stra aS always further ado. It was briskly played by the , 
the occasion and orchestra and won the hate ceotiaies as Frank Sheridan Arthur Loesser 
mitence, which m- the audience. 
f srown? ups, was To Schumann’s Concerto Mr. Del Pueyo been heard before, but, what is equally im 
7ehout N. brought a singing touch and fluency of portant, they proved fully equal in inspira- 
7 — ; : fingers, which were displayed to best ad- tion and mastery to those which have. 
Serkim Seletst im Schumann Concerto vantage in the last movement, with its The New Friends of Music are once again 
with _Natieaal Orchestra far-flung arpeggios and intricate rhythms. putting music lovers in their debt by pre- 
ation, Leon His interpretation of the work was pre- senting these new symphonies, which have 
artist - Rudolf dominantly lyrical, and in places should been edited by Dr. Alfred Einstein, the 
Hall. Feb. 18 have been bolder and more romanticaliy eminent musicologist and authority on 
en . "conceived, especially in the cadenza, where Haydn. Mr. Stiedry conducted them with 
re his tempo seemed slow and his manner in- care for the precision and sparkle which 
" Wien oo decisive. The beautiful measures of transi- make Haydn’s music eternally fresh, not 
Schumant tion from the intermezzo to the allegro did he fail to bring out the profounder 
. ™ p. 98.. Brahms vivace, however, were sensitively done, and sides of the composer’s genius, as in the 
py Uw se Schumann concerto the crispness of attack in the finale was ad- heroic opening of the D Minor Symphony 
, sue é the special Gabrilo-  ™irable, though it could have been weigh- Not the least of the services which this 
RRCT Lemmons Someert Series being tier in places. After some rather tense Haydn series can render will be to stimu 
cowen bw the Natiomal Orchestral Associa- moments at the opening of Brahms’s Fourth late other conductors to make the music 
m Roiliolt Serki me aga fered a Symphony, Mr. Barbirolli and the orches- public familiar with more of Haydn’s 104 
cade of 2 stemdiard work that differed tra launched themselves into a performance symphonies. At present only a comparative 
mnie sce. from the traditional concep which through sheer force drew its audi- handful are performed. The orchestra, 
sour tors along with it in a rush of sonority and which was of chamber proportions, proved 
Tectunc = pe rman fit was a exciting vitality. Not all of this symphony ample to give the works the proper so 
wrwel of digital celerity amd ease in s1 is in this youthful, tempestuous vein, but it nority. In fact, they sound far better whet 
mommy mectannal hurdles, and there suited the allegro giocoso to perfection. If played by a small orchestra. 
RS 2 Dememious @ energy back rather rough-shod in the first and last Of the two symphonies, the one in D 
a) so thet m ts colmmating brillianc: movements and lacking in introspection, Minor is on a grander scale, with a beau 
onesie’ am emcitiee effect that was not Mr. Barbirolli’s interpretation had the tiful adagio and a buoyant, virile finale 
St upon the andienc im his absorptior merits of fiery eloquence and intensity The second, in F Major, is full sunny 
jerreting out dramatic elements. however. S charm. Rather loose in structural effect, 
' $ meentratwm upon investing Toscanini and Sibelius - —— a ees by 
with grumary siwmttcance the pianist im ai a3 a flowing adagio cantabile. le menuetto 
| arcane ose siwht of tte . wot se —~ NB¢ anew, Arturo Toscanini, con- of this Haws a is delectable, filled with 
J y satan Gf hn aeailin. ten cites tetenetiied te du tor. Studio 8-H, Radio City, Feb. 18, the graciousness .which Haydn so often 
e EPSO. se betttlemess of bis tone te chords piri expresses in his music. Mr. Sheridan and 
WES 2 MOE! ae mterestimg mterpretation Symph = egy gs | hcg pe — Mr. Loesser gave an eloquent performance 
batt Ger opost Detemers the first movement Sawa’: Satebncrite® he Swan of Tuonela’; ‘En of the Bach (¢ Minor Concerto for two 
S ay. demanded 2 warmer glow of oa 3 : pianos, notably in the adagio, which was 
| : tins amd the Intermezzo a mor: More brilliant playing of these works can set forth with great sensitiveness and re- 
subjective temdermess. Conductor and or- %c@tcely be conceived. Last season, when  finement of touch. S. 
hestra Queperated umderstandimely and the Mr- Toscanini played the Sibelius second 
B i andhence resgemded with demonstrative ap for ed first time as a fresh sy to - Elman Plays Saint-Saéns Concerto 
ees repertoire, exceptions were taken to his ed ; : : , 
AMPTON ” “Tihe crcthestira dial ats best work im the ™rried tempi, particularly in the last The New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Miendiissoim Overture. which was smooth. ™ovement. Though the pace was still on John Barbirollt, conductor ; | assisting = 
5, feectiy amd colortu slaved. The ex the fast side—this time most notably in the tist, Mischa Elman, violinist; Carnegie 
acter Brailes Fourth had had to be re opening allegretto—there was less that was Hall, Feb. 19. afternoon: ‘ 
henrand om toe short motice im order to meet Xtreme in the treatment of the finale, and Overture to ‘Euryanthe’..... R aber 
the wrexpected changes the erogram the general effect was that of greater — Pye 12g yl reg ey oh 
- ! Lé I » oncerto tor violin and orchestra.osain oa 
scheme to permit the earnest young plavers readth of utterance. In spirit, the work Mr. Elman 
fo thearmelves justice Cc would seem to have ripened immeasurablv ‘Francesca da Rimini’........... Tchaikovsky 
ANTOINE with the conductor; in perfection of detail Mr. Elman, who played the Brahms 
Senders Conducts Philharmenic- the performance was another of those reve- Concerto in the preceding weeks, chose the 
Sraphens in His Prite Work ae which are only a little less amazing Saint-Saens music as a vehicle for reveal 
iat “Teds . ecause they have come to be expected ing to a large audience in Carnegie Hall 
New _ Kerk Piilharmonie-Symphony The clarity, the luster and the nostalgia and to a much greater radio audience, his 
A jon = Barthuroi romductor. Robert I which characterized the plaving of ‘The artistry. Opportunities for displaying a 
MANAGEMENT Senders, guest comdwctor. Eduardo Del Swan of Tuonela’ were precisely what the broad and mellifluous tone, were supplied 
Pera aE, assastimg artist Carnegie experienced listener knew was in store. So, by the composer in abundance and of these 
Evans » = Sar | a, Peh oO, aliermoon too, the vitality, the luminosity and the re- Mr. Elman took full advantage, to his own 
i, Sete te & Sie silience of the playing of ‘En Saga’. Yet credit and the delight of his hearers. As 
T Sth ST. N.Y Cemcect> Ger giamp amd orchestra im A each was an arrow that went straight to music, the Concerto occupies an inferior 
~ Coneere  Cerperecie a Se a Schumant its mark. Trite though it has come to be, place, but the care and skill with which 
Cotumbi: Gresteasting Speen Try : finer Brahm C:..1. 6 aa 8 r . A . es gee ° : 
} Finlandia’ was invested with a like inten- the violinist played its honeyed measures 
At the opemme of this concert Mr sity and beauty of tone. The hymn was (Continued on page 30) 
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ROSALYN 






PIANIST 


CONSISTENTLY A WINNER OF AMERICA'S GREATEST 


MUSICAL AWARDS 


—NOW THE FIRST WINNER OF 


THE NEW TOWN HALL YOUNG ARTIST AWARD 


Excerpts from the Press 





. Well on the way to pianistic heights.” 
New York World-Teleram 


“Miss Tureck is unquestionably one of the 
most important of the younger talents of the 
piano ... she should become one of the 
greatest pianists of her day. . . 

Philadelphia Ledger 


“Miss Tureck’s emotional power, sonority of 
style and musical intelligence brought on the 
ovation. Her account of the concerto was 
marked by a ey mature and master- 
Chicago Tribune 


ful manner. 

















Highlights of the First Three Seasons 


Winner of the National Federation of Music Clubs 
Award ... Schubert Memorial Award .. . the coveted 
Town Hall Young Artist Award ... Six recitals in Town 
Hall (New York) of the music of J. S. Bach, the first 
time so outstanding an artistic feat has been accom- 
plished by an American artist, male or female . . . 
Soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra in both New 
York and Philadelphia . . . Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra ... New Friends of ‘Music Orchestra (two appear- 
ances) . . « Cleveland’s Women’s Orchestra 


and 





has been “stealing the show” on concert courses from 
coast to coast during the current season* 





Note to Piano Teachers and Students 





Miss Tureck will soon start work on a second series 
of recitals of the music of J. S. Bach for performance 
in New York. Because of her unique gifts as an inter- 
preter of the music of Bach a limited number of her 
present students will be invited to sit in on her private 
practice sessions during which she will take time to 
explain her interpretations. If you wish to take ad- 
vantage of this unusual opportunity write to: Secretary, 
Rosalyn Tureck, c/o Charles L. Wagner, Inc., 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. If you wish to pursue a 
definite course of study with Miss Tureck apply at or 
write: the Philadelphia Conservatory of Music in Phila- 
delphia, or the Mannes Music School in New York. 


NEN, we 
Charles Le FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 





MANAGEMENT — 

















** Note to Local Managers 





Don’t take our word for this; let 
us send you reproductions of let- 
ters received from local managers 
all over the country testifying to 
the complete success this attrac- 
tive new artist has had with 
the audiences they have to please. 
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Work Is First Premiere Given 
Under Regime of Third Reich 
—Composer Conducts’ with 
Roswinge, Jerger, Rethy and 
Tutsek in Leading Roles 

By GERALDINE DECOURCY 
VIENNA, Feb. 27. 


N Feb. 2, the Vienna State 
O Opera undertook the first pre- 

miére since it became the cul- 
tural offspring of the Third Reich by 
graciously acting as sponsor for a new 
romantic music drama in four acts en- 
titled ‘K6nigsballade’. 

The author of this elaborate bit of 
Kapellmeister music was Rudolf Wille, 
erstwhile conductor in Konigsberg, who 
apparently was as unknown to the good 
folk of Vienna when his name first pene- 
trated their consciousness, as he appears 
to be to the world of music in general. 
He has no long list of compositions to 
his credit in spite of some fifteen years 
of active service in the German lyrical 
theatres, nor has any work of his been 
the recipient of the attention of festivals 
of contemporary music that are reput- 
edly willing to further worthy creative 
talent. So far his greatest achievement 
in the forging of his own career seems 
to be his close friendship with the Dan- 
ish tenor, Helge Roswange, who was 
the instigator, wire puller, lobbyist and 
reported financier of the present under- 
taking. 

Produced with Pomp 

The ‘K6nigsballade’, Wille’s first es- 
say in opera, was produced with all the 
pomp of apparatus peculiar to Vienna’s 
well-groomed ensemble and slick theat- 
rical machinery, but unless the produc- 
tion is nailed hard and fast to the col- 
laboration of Roswange, it is feared 
that not even such a propitious launch- 
ing as Vienna staged will keep the com- 
poser’s name from sinking back into the 
Cimmerian darkness from which it so 
suddenly emerged. 

The text of the work was adapted by 
O. E. Groh from his romance of the 
same name and has to do with the civil 
strife between paganism and Christian- 
ity preceding the union of Norway and 
Denmark under Harald Hairfair at the 
close of the ninth century. The material 
probably appealed deeply to Roswange 
as a Dane, besides containing so many 
points of contact with local tendencies 
and occurrences as to beguile and fas- 
cinate any ambitious artist with healthy 
business instincts. 

Harald Hairfair, the central figure 
of the Saga, is depicted as shrouded in 
a mantle of mysticism that enables him 
to smite his opponents by the might of 
his will and the power of his personal- 
ity. When he sets forth to add Denmark 
to his growing kingdom, however, he 
finds himself opposed there by the be- 
witching Princess Ragnhild and the 
spiritual and temporal power of the 
Church, to which she and her subjects 
have recently given their allegiance. 
The passion of the Princess being sec- 
ondary to her spirit of proselytism, she 
imperiously demands that Harald imme- 
diately accept her faith, and to stress 
her point and prove the falsity of his 
Norse gods, she flings his weapon (the 
sacred sword of Sigurd), into the sea. 
Nature answers this impious act with 
a fierce battle of the elements during 
which the cross of the Church is rent in 
twain, while Harald, viewing the up- 
heaval as a divine message from his own 
gods, wakes from his _ intoxication, 
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Helge Roswange 


Alfred Jerger 


scorns the Princess and her faith, and 
returns to his waiting Gydha with the 
Danish Anschluss as his wedding gift. 


Music Courts No Comparisons 


The work was built on the traditional 
lines of music drama and represented a 
rich compendium of ancient Scandi- 
navian rites and customs, including a 
religious ceremony. The scenic setting 
was not so successful in evoking the 
Germanic milieu as one might have ex- 
pected and in Herr Wille’s music, one 
also missed the heroic note voiced by 
the subject matter and the text. His 
contribution was merely film music of 
the better grade. Good enough of its 
kind and starkly reminiscent, of course, 
but since it neither aimed nor purported 
to be problematical in any phase of 
opera, it was therefore not courting 
comparison with either Richard Wagner 
or Paul Hindemith. 

This is no flat condemnation of the 
score, for the hand that wrought it in 
the short period of seven months is 
practiced in all the architectural rules 
of the musical guild. The creative 
genius darted no further than the com- 
monplace phrases and clichés of the 
romantic school of the past forty years, 
but Wille has listened to a lot of music 
and undoubtedly knows his politics. The 
themactic material in the main was the 
familiar operatic pottage popularized 
by the censor. At the beginning of the 
work, Wille shot his darts at the Ver- 
dian moon, thereby catching lyrical 
stars that made the business of singing 
a less arduous task than is usually the 
case with newly-minted music dramas. 
Later on the music took on a more solid 
substance. 

Written and intended as a starring 
vehicle for Roswange, it offered him 
every Opportunity to pour out the in- 





Rudolf Wille, Composer of ‘Kénigsballade’ 


toxicant glory of his high C’s and dis- 
play the other decorative vocal re- 
sources that have so endeared him to 
the German public and made him the 
idol of the Viennese. The applause that 
burst forth at the end of each scene 
must therefore be esteemed a homage 
to him rather than an emotional re- 
sponse to the music. One gathered that 
in Vienna it matters very little what 
the material is or who fathers it so long 
as Helge Roswange consents to be the 
prophet. 

The scenery and costumes were designed 
by Ulrich Roller and were a little on the 
nondescript “side. In fact, some of the 
Viennese seemed to find them very amusing. 
Erich von Wymetal, the stage director, 
managed his part of the show a little more 
expertly, especially the holocaust at the 
end showing Harald and Gydha emerging 
in apotheosis manner through a cloud of 
smoke and flames. As a composite ‘Hol- 
lander - G6tterdammerung’ peroration, it 
probably offered no very knotty problems 
to a well-lubricated Wagnerian institute 
like the Vienna Opera. 


Cast Is Excellent 


Roswange was surrounded with the best 
Vienna now has to offer in the way of 
singers. Alfred Jerger as the deceitful, in- 
triguing cousin furnished a strong bit of 
characterization both in mask and in ges- 
ture. The leading soprano role of Gydha 
was a little out of calibre for the delicate 
tones of Esther Rethy, though she made 





Interior of the Vienna State Opera 


Music-Drama Deals with Civil 
Strife Between Paganism and 
Christianity in Ninth Century 
—Score Reveals Practiced 
Craftsman But Little Genius 


a lovely picture and provided many mo- 
ments of great charm when the orchestral 
effusions did not wholly efface her. The 
temperamental Piroska Tutsek had a brief 
though grateful role as the Danish prin 
cess and rose from the contralto level to 
take its dramatic soprano soarings with 
fine assurance and a very efficient tech 
nique. The composer acted as the inter- 
preter of his own opus. 

The house was filled with an audience 
numbering a flatteringly high percentage 
of official, military and diplomatic digni- 
taries which gave the occasion the sem- 
blance of an important musical event that 
lent it the livery of a triumph. Conductors 
and theatrical producers from the fou 
points of Greater Germany’s compass were 
also in attendance. While some of the lat 
ter may be moved by the “Germanic” back- 
ground of the work to undertake its produc- 
tion, the impression gathered at a single 
hearing would indicate that without the 
magnet of a Roswange or the prestige of 
Vienna, it will be hard to quicken the spirit 
of Herr Wille’s maiden score so as to 
bring it into the fold of the general reper- 
tory. 

The Vienna Opera, which has been in 
the toils of interior and exterior beautifi- 
cation for some months, is not attempting 
any further premiéres this season. It is 
now firmly financed by the State but until 
the ensemble has been completed and 
brought up to old standards, Dr. Kerber 
and Hans Knappertsbusch will probably 
be unwilling to indulge in anything more 
adventurous than the ordinary restagings 
that arise in the course of routine adminis- 
tration. 


Plans of Other Groups 


The orchestral concert series in Vienna 
under Furtwangler, Kabasta and Mengel 
berg, with various other visiting conduc- 
tors, list an attractive number of concerts 
for the remainder of the season, though 
there seems to be very little solo concert 
work either on the part of German or for 
eign artists. The Volksoper under the 
direction of Anton Baumann is catering t 
the German Labor Front and the Strength 
through-Joy movement and is doing an 
active work that is engaging increasing at 
tention among the class to which it is espe- 
cially directed. The Cultural Association 
which sponsors the solo concerts does not 
yet seem to have broken much ground in 
Austria. 





Peoria Auditorium Twice Oversold for 
MacDonald Recital 


Peoria, Itt., March 8.—Jeanette 
MacDonald, soprano, was engaged to 
sing in the [Illinois Shrine Temple on 
April 16. The demand for seats was so 
insistent that the house was twice over 
sold by Feb. 12, and Miss MacDonald 
consented to give a second concert on 
the following day, April 17. 





Beethoven Association to Honor the 
Lhevinnes 


Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, duo 
pianists, who celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of their joint career on 
Jan. 14, will be honored with a testi 
monial luncheon by members of the 
Beethoven Association on March 29, at 
the Beethoven Club 





The photograph by Marian Anderson on the 
front cover by Delar, New York. 
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A Brilliant New Star 

















As Featured Soloist in Verdi Requiem 
under ARTURO TOSCANINI 
Carnegie Hall, New York, March 4, 1938 

xk ke KOK * 


\\ F the soloists the one that towered was 


Zinka Milanov. She not only brought a 
great voice and vocal art to the test, but she 
had the great spirit of the music as none 
other present. Her voice served her well, in 
passages of legato song, in dramatic out- 
bursts, in sustained high tones, such as the B 
flat of the last movement, and in the trem- 
bling supplication and fervor of the ‘libera 
me. This was great singing.” 


OLIN DOWNES, New York Times 
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CONCERTS: Theses Debuts of Uncommon Interest 


N unusually well balanced concert 

roster found the following pianists 
listed: Artur Schnabel, Harriet Cohen, 
Clifford Curzon, Gyorgy Sandor, John 
Kirkpatrick, Sol Kaplan and Lucy 
Brown. Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin 
began their series of violin and piano 
recitals. Other violinists included Na- 
than Milstein, Ruggiero Ricci and Isaac 
Stern. Julius Shaier gave a viola recital 
and Raya Garbousova a ’cello recital. 
Singers of recent weeks were Editha 
Fleischer, Hertha Glatz, Rose Dirman, 
Sigurd Nilssen, Louisa Corchia and 
Mary Appel. Chamber events included 
a New Friends of Music concert, a Go- 
dowsky Memorial recital, an appearance 
by the Philharmonic-Symphony String 
Quartet and a Juilliard Alumni Concert. 
The New York Oratorio Society gave 
its thirteenth performance of Bach’s 
Mass in B Minor. Dancers included 
Harald Kreutzberg, Anna Sokolow and 
her group, Hanya Holm and her group 
and Zahava. 


Hertha Glatz Sings Lieder 
Hertha Glatz, contralto. Franz Rupp, 


accompanist. Town Hall, Feb. 20, eve- 
ning : 

‘Dem Unendlichen’ ; ‘Frihlingstraum’; 
‘Gretchen am  Spinnrade’; ‘Wehmut’; 
pO ES eT rT Schubert 

*‘Die Mainacht’; ‘Botschaft’; ‘Der Tod, das 
ist die kihle Nacht’; ‘Von _ ewiger 
ET... cctuicdeieccesdes ceanabesevets Brahms 


‘Auf einer Wanderung’; ‘Nun lass uns 
Frieden sschliessen’; ‘Geh, Geliebter’; 
‘Das verlassene Magdelein’; ‘Morgenstim- 

W 


m 
‘Les cloches’; ‘Le temps a laissié son 


DE § scosgcckeoubeakendseukueeis Debussy 
TEE =‘dcebeneschundeececedieneteniad Respighi 
EE deubectdovcancaseteasasnen Mussorgsky 


This was Hertha Glatz’s first Lieder 
recital in New York, though she was al- 
ready known to the local music public as a 
member of the Salzburg Opera Guild. It 
was soon apparent that she is a sensitive 
and intelligent interpreter, able to seize 
and to sustain a mood, and often to pene- 
trate to the core of a song, something that 
too few singers do. In fact, the scarcity 
of distinguished Lieder singers is one of 
the most lamentable deficiencies of the 
present concert world. Particularly in the 
lyrical vein, Miss Glatz’s interpretations 
were felicitous and her singing was ex- 
pressive. 

At this recital, however, she did not 
seem in best voice and she occasionally 
produced tones which were off pitch or 
unfocussed. The power and brilliance of 
ringing upper tones demanded by such 
songs as Schubert’s ‘Dem Unendlichen’ put 
a strain upon her vocal resources which 
was not present in such songs as ‘Weh- 
mut’, which was beautifully sung. At 
times, the singer’s breath support seemed 
insufficient to carry the weight of tone 
which she exacted, as in Brahms’s ‘Von 
ewiger Liebe’, which was_ nevertheless 
sung with an emotional sincerity and fervor 
that made technical considerations secon- 
dary. 

Miss Glatz’s program was admirable, In 
the incomparable and _ too-seldom-heard 
Wolf songs she was at her best. Perhaps 
the most poignant of her interpretations 
was that of ‘Das verlassene Magdelein’, in 
which the bitter and lonely anguish of the 
girl was exquisitely conveyed. Not the 
least of the evening’s enjoyments was the 
admirable playing of Franz Rupp, who 
made the accompaniments an integral part 
of Miss Glatz’s interpretations with sur- 
passing eloquence. The audience was cor- 
dial. 


Isaac Stern, Violinist, Returns 
Isaac Stern, violinist. Wolfgang Rebner, 
accompanist. Town Hall, Feb. 18, after- 
noon: 


Sonata in D Minor, Op. 108.......... Brahms 
Partita No. 2 in D Minor................ Bach 
TT Ah aCndaguaes seeenanesanseede Chausson 
DT. sehteshnns beeesseseses Szymanowski 
i Uns ccc, dl ebeeceenstl Paganini 
‘Perpetuum Mobile’ ..............0005 Novacek 














Hertha Glatz Gyédrgy Sandor 
Mr. Stern, who made his local debut last 
season, returned this year with an excellent 
though formidable program, which gave 
him an opportunity to reveal technical and 
musical gifts of a high order. There was 
in everything that he’ played an earnest- 
ness and intensity which were the marks 
of fine musicianship. And to bear these 
qualities out, Mr. Stern had a full, red- 
blooded tone, and a brilliant technique. 
This being so, a program which in other 
hands might have flagged was compelling. 
With the able cooperation of Wolfgang 
Rebner, Mr. Stern gave a persuasive per- 
formance of the superb Brahms D Minor 
Sonata, a performance filled with ardor 
and imagination. At times in this work 
and in the Bach Partita for violin alone 
Mr. Stern's playing was a bit too fervent, 
with resultant thickness of tone, but it 
was an exhilarating experience to hear in- 
terpretations so filled with youth and en- 
thusiasm. Most violinists omit the earlier 
sections of the Partita containing the 
dreaded Chaconne, or when they do in- 
clude them, play them rather half-heartedly. 
Not so Mr. Stern; for he made them just 
as vital as the towering movement which 
caps the suite. In fact, although he played 
the Chaconne powerfully and with a fire 
which brought instantaneous recognition 
from the audience, his performance of it 
had less individuality than those of the 
earlier sections. The audience was not 
large, but it was increasingly responsive. 


Gyérgy Sandor Makes His Debut 
Gyérgy Sandor, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 21, evening: 


Organ Chorale—Prelude, ‘Christ lag in Todes 
banden’; Toccata, Aria and Fugue in C 
J. S. Bach 
Sonata, ‘Aprés une lecture de Dante’....Liszt 
Intermezzo in B Flat Minor, Op. 117, No. 2; 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini..Brahms 


"El RON oii 08s 550000 +0 44h0640annses Liszt 
Nocturne in C Sharp Minor; Mazurka in C 
NY IN tah ncn eee sasnkbacsctevisas Chopin 
ROIS aT TTT 
y i eC rere hoo Barték 


Oo Ba ree Debussy 
‘Russian Dance’ from ‘Petrouchka’.Stravinsky 


The début of Gyorgy Sandor proved to 
be one of the most significant and promis- 
ing that recent seasons have brought forth. 
The young Hungarian pianist, a pupil of 
his famous compatriots Barték and Kodaly, 
at once demonstrated the possession of not 
only a technical equipment to excite marvel, 
but of also an uncommonly substantial mus- 
ical endowment. He used a double-key- 
board piano but took comparatively little 
advantage of its hazard-saving construction, 
employing the upper keyboard more fre- 
quently with the left hand than with the 
right in order to avoid needless leaps, while 
only sparingly availing himself of the 
coupling device for additional tonal splen- 
dor. 

The Bach works were marked by a sin- 
cere and reverent approach, breadth of style 
and a fine adjustment of structural detail 
and by resonant sonority. In the Liszt 
‘Dante’ sonata the more lyric and reflective 
elements were thrust into the foreground in 
an excellent balanced reading. 

It was, naturally, the Paganini-Brahms 
variations that revealed the new-comer’s 
technical prowess most comprehensively. 
Here all the mechanical problems with 
which Brahms studded the innocuous 
Paganini theme were dissolved with the ut- 
most finger and octave fluency and clarity 





Rose Dirman Artur Schnabel 


of articulation. But the pianist was by no 
means engrossed in mere dazzling virtu- 
osity ; he meticulously sought out the mus- 
ical essence of Brahms’s concept in each 
variation. The Schumann Toccata, taken 
at a good, brisk tempo, was also a notable 
achievement. 

The Brahms intermezzo and the Chopin 
nocturne were both poetically played, al- 
beit the intermezzo would have profited by 
a more pronounced contrast between the 
parts, and the nocturne by a more persua- 
sive emotional warmth. The Liszt ‘Legge- 
rezza’ was engagingly iridescent while the 
characteristically dissonant Bart6k novelty, 
and the Debussy and Stravinsky were dis- 
patched with consummate virtuosic brilli- 
ance and élan. ao 


Rose Dirman Offers Novel Program 


Rose Dirman, soprano. Celius Dougherty, 
accompanist. Town Hall, Feb. 22, after 
noon : 


Aria, ‘Ah, ritorna eta dell ’oro (‘Il trionfo di 
k 


CCE .is3 ccnbnecnadebs sceseneusndecsans Gluc 
Aria, ‘Vuoi, che parta’ (‘Lucio Vero’) 

Ariosti 

¥: 2. .!.lU BO eee Haydn 

‘Ch’io mi scordi di te?’ (K.505)........ Mozart 


‘Lied in der Abwesenheit’; ‘Geheimes’, Op. 
14, No. 2; ‘Non t’accostar all’urna’; ‘La 
Pastorella’; ‘Klarchens Lied’....... Schubert 

‘There Shall Be More Joy’; ‘Serenade’ 

Paul Nordoff 

‘The Poet Sings’; ‘Promenade’; ‘Stresa’ 

Wintter Watts 

Aria, ‘Lorsqu'autour de sa téte’ (‘La Dé- 
moiselle Flue’) 

‘Réponse d’une épouse sage’; ‘Le Jardin 
ot Ear Aaa err Roussel 

‘Le Marabout’ ... Rosenthal 

‘Les Pierreries’ ........ . eee» Koechlin 


There are few singers of sufficient initia- 
tive and information to assemble a program 
as interesting as that which Miss Dirman 
offered at her recital. Nor was the novelty 
of these songs their only recommendation, 
for many of them were of high excellence 
and all of them were well worth hearing. 
They were interpreted with intelligence 
and versatility, the singer proving herself 
adept in several styles. 

Miss Dirman marshalled her vocal re- 
sources skillfully, her phrasing and vocal 
line revealing sensitiveness and imagination 
in communicating the mood of the poems. 
She had obviously entered deeply into the 
spirit of the works she had chosen. A 
further admirable precedent was the listing 
of poets’ names; and the textual summaries 
in English approximated the originals in 
meaning. The singer was at her best in 
lyrical works which did not lay heavy bur- 
dens on the upper range of her voice, 
though she met these upon occasion with 
command, Mr. Dougherty’s accompani- 
ments were admirable 2. 


Artur Schnabel Plays Absorbing 
Program 
Artur Schnabel, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 24, evening: 
Sonata in C Minor.................Schubert 


Bonnets mi A Piet, Oe. Ba ccccccckccces Weber 
Sonata in B Flat Major, Op. 106..Beethoven 


There has come to be an almost apostolic 
quality about Artur Schnabel’s recitals, for 
this unswerving idealist among masters of 
the piano never concerns himself with any 
but purely musical questions and makes 
each and every one of his concerts a per- 
sonal revelation of what he thinks and 
feels about the music he is playing. One of 
the most individualistic of pianists in his 








Clifford Curzon 


Isaac Stern 


style, Mr. Schnabel again on this occasion 
held a large audience under the spell of 
his performances of three sonatas, each in 
its way a gigantic work. For even the ro- 
manticism of Weber’s Sonata in A Flat is 
on a flamboyant scale. 

From a purely pianistic point of view, 
some of Mr. Schnabel’s playing at this 
recital was questionable. Tempi were sud- 
denly altered, whole passages were run to- 
gether with the pedal and at times the 
piano was soundly drubbed when it refused 
to give out orchestral volumes of tone. Yet 
through all this was a pervadingly heroic 
spirit, a high integrity of purpose. Schu- 
bert’s posthumous Sonata in C Minor is 
the voice of a Promethean imagination; 
and in Mr. Schnabel’s introspective, yet 
never involved, interpretation of the work 
one sensed this heroic quality, at the same 
time enjoying the buoyant lyricism of such 
movements as the last one. 

Only when played with the romantic 
sweep and bold virtuosity which it had 
on this occasion could Weber’s Sonata in 
A Flat hold the interest of modern lis- 
teners, for its prolixity and occasional 
banality are sorely taxing, despite many 
magnificent passages. One will not soon 
forget the swirling arpeggios of the first 
movement, as Mr. Schnabel played it, nor 
the hushed and eloquent close. In Mr. 
Schnabel’s playing of the ‘Hammerkla- 
vier’ Sonata on this occasion there was a 
bit too much Hammer and not enough 
Klavier, but the serene beauty of the 
Adagio and the colossal energy of the last 
movement found him on the heights. At 
the end of the recital the audience gave the 
pianist a well deserved ovation. 5 


Clifford Curzon in Debut 
Clifford Curzon, pianist, Town Hall, 


Feb. 26, afternoon: 
Fifteen Variations and Fugue..... Beethoven 
Ee EE PO ere Schumann 
Four Impromptus, Op. 90............ Schubert 
‘Funerailles’, Sonetto del Petrarca, No. 104, 
ET SME Sdevcasacksveceeececdd Liszt 


Mr. Curzon, an English pianist, made 
his American debut at this recital, an 
event, which if his playing upon this oc- 
casion serves as an augury, is a prelude 
to a new friendship between American 
audiences and a noteworthy figure among 
pianists. Mr. Curzon is that rare appear- 
ance, a keyboard phenomenon. Not in the 
sense of tawdry bravura—a glance at the 
first three works upon his program serves 
to show that he makes no gestures in that 
direction—but as a meticulous craftsman 
as an interpreter possessing deep and in 
stinctive knowledge of the works he per 
forms, as a poetic, yet vigorous artist, is 
Mr. Curzon a phenomenon. Pianists of his 
grain do not visit us from England every 
season. 

Without hesitation he plunged into Bee 
thoven’s Variations and Fugue (‘Eroica’), 
and at the conclusion of the work those 
who did not recognize art with a capital 
“A” would not have known it under any 
guise. Everything Mr. Curzon played he 
converted by the Midas-magic of his touch 
into the pure gold of music. There was 
no dross. Progressing from Beethoven to 
Schumann, the pianist read the Sonata 
with power and passion, and where appro- 
priate, with an ineffable tenderness. Be 
hind the interpretative miracles wrought 


(Continued on page 22) 
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The Anderson Case 


HE musical profession, by its protests, has 

shown clearly where it stands in what will be 
remembered as “the Marian Anderson Affair.’ 
Art knows no distinctions of race or color. This 
must be true of American art even more em- 
phatically than it is of the art of other countries, 
since ours is the land that by its constitution 
pledges equality between man and man. Marian 
Anderson is an artist. She is an American artist. 
Perhaps no American artist of the day has 
brought more credit to American art than she in 
her tours abroad. Her successes in foreign capi- 
tals, even more than those at home, have been 
symbolic of what it means to be born in America, 
where there are no oppressed minorities, no 
second class citizens. 

Of all organizations, it was unfortunate that 
one with a historic and patriotic background should 
precipitate a controversy—if controversy so one- 
sided an affair can be called—having as its basis 
race prejudice. The D.A.R. is, of course, a 
society with many chapters in many communities. 
What is true of a chapter in one city is not neces- 
sarily true of chapters in other cities. There 
may be good reason to believe that protests within 
the organization have been no less numerous and 
no less strong than those from outside. That this 
flaring instance of un-Americanism should have 
had the national capital as its locale is one of the 
ironies of the case. Another is that the hall 
which the D.A.R. barred to a great American 
artist for un-American reasons is called Constitu- 
tion Hall. 

Probably only good will come of the incident. 
No new issue or principle is involved, but certain 
fundamentals have to be re-emphasized at inter- 
vals in a land that takes much for granted. Many 
thousands of music lovers who have been hearing 
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Miss Anderson in widely separated parts of the 
country have been jogged out of a complacency 
that was not altogether good, either for them or 
for the state of music in this country. It has 
taken this specific instance to make them fully 
conscious of the great achievements of a number 
of really notable musical artists of the black race 
and of this country’s pride in them both as artists 
and Americans. 





Richard Copley 


S a man and as a musical manager, Richard 

Copley made and held friends. He was a 
kindly optimist and his cheery way of greeting 
those whom he met in the routine of a day’s work 
will not soon be forgotten. But his was an opti- 
mism based on sound knowledge of the world 
and its ways. He built no air castles and he saw 
no mirages. Nearly fifty years in the concert 
business—he entered it as an office helper when 
he was only fourteen—had taught him about all 
there was to know of the pitfalls, the setbacks, 
the misadventures of his calling. He knew the 
American public and understood fully the changes 
of its attitude toward music, from decade to 
decade. He could look back to close association 
with many of the greatest stars of other years. 
3ut he was particularly the friend of the young 
musicians who turned to him because he inspired 
their confidence. There was always something 
essentially clean-cut about a Copley recital or a 
Copley tour. And something cordial. All was 
neatness, with no unnecessary fuss and feathers. 
His was a reputation for integrity that no one 
thought to question. With integrity were com- 
bined efficiency and good cheer. Men like Rich- 
ard Copley are rare in any profession. He did 
much for music and for musicians. And he has 
left an honored name. 


Emma Juch 


HE passing of Emma Juch severs a cher- 

ished tie with the historic past. Her career 
was, from choice, a short one, lasting barely thir- 
teen years. She did not work up from small 
roles to leading ones but made her debut in the 
difficult part of Philine in ‘Mignon’ in 1881. From 
then until her final appearance at a concert of 
the New York Sangerfest in 1894, she main- 
tained a high artistic standard in the fields of 
opera, oratorio and concert. The voice is remem- 
bered as one of purity and charm rather than of 
great volume, and her enunciation as especially 
clean-cut. 

After her marriage in 1894, she appeared no 
more in public, and for some years before her 
death did not even try to sing for her own pleas- 
ure. “You see,” she said to a visitor a few years 
ago, “I do not even have a piano any more. A 
fire destroyed all my costumes, pressbooks and 
programs and nearly all my photographs, and an 
illness destroyed my voice. I’m just an old woman 
now who occupies her time with bridge, the 
movies, my radio and cross-word puzzles! All 
the rest is a dream!” 

But in all parts of America, in Canada, in 
Mexico, wherever this rarely gifted singer ap- 
peared, there are those with lingering memories 
of the actuality that became the dream. Who can 
say how the fragrance of a personality and an 
art so widely asserted has entered into other 
dreams?—the dreams that have made and still 
are making prima donnas of other fresh-voiced 
and highly aspiring American girls. Emma Juch 
was such as they. Though few of them could 
have known her, even in her silent retirement, 
hers is an image they should carry in their hearts. 
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The French Pianist, Robert Casadesus, and His Wife, Gaby, 

Also a Pianist, Who Gave a Joint Recital for the Philadel- 

phia Forum. They Will Make Further Appearances Together 
in America Next Season 


Eddy—A recent honor conferred upon Nelson 
Eddy, was the Hagan Honor Medal, by the choir of 
All Saints Church in Providence. Mr. Eddy was a 
boy member of the choir in 1914. 


de Gomez—aAt the close of the present season, 
Victor de Gomez, first ’cellist of the Cleveland Orch- 
estra, will retire from the organization and will make 
his home in his native California. 


Rethberg—“When I have a dress designed for 
me,” said Elisabeth Rethberg, recently, “I always 
give ideas for it myself, for no one can possibly 
know you as well as you know yourself.” 


Crooks-——Victim of a tumble while ski jumping 
at Buckhill Falls, Richard Crooks was compelled to 
broadcast recently encased in plaster of Paris. His 
injuries, though painful, were not serious enough to 
interfere with subsequent operatic appearances. 


Thibaud—A prize of 8,000 francs to be awarded 
annually has been instituted by the violinist, Jacques 
Thibaud. Only candidates who have already received 
a prize at the Bordeaux Conservatory where Mr. 
Thibaud began his musical education, will be allowed 
to compete. 


Carré—A bust of the noted impresario, Albert 
Carré, has been presented to the Paris Opéra- 
Comique by his widow, Marguerite Carré, who was 
one of the leading sopranos of that organization for a 
number of years. 


Bachelet—In honor of the composer, Alfred Bache 
let a new ballet from his pen, entitled ‘Fantaisie Noc- 
turne’ was recently given at the Grand Théatre. 
Nancy, at the annual gala night of former pupils 
of the Nancy Conservatory. 


Gieseking—“Once a thing has been learned thor- 
oughly,” declares Walter Gieseking, “it is not neces- 
sary to practise—that is, to play it over and over 
before one performance in public. I did my prac 
tising when I was a student in the conservatory.” 


Swarthout—At mid-term graduation held recentl) 
at George Washington University, instead of an hour 
of oratory, a short musical program was given by 
Gladys Swarthout. The innovation was the idea of 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, president of the university. 
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GOLDEN GATE HAILS 
BALLET AND OPERA 





Ballet Russe, San Carlo Add 
to Calendar—Recitals and 
Chamber Music Attract 


SAN Francisco, March 5.—The Monte 
Carlo Ballet Russe followed closely 
upon the heels of the San Carlo Opera 
Company and did capacity business 
during its six days in the War Me- 
morial Opera House which ended on 
Feb. 12. The first five days, the San 
Francisco Symphony was co-star and 
Pierre Monteux conducted Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony and Stravinsky’s 
‘Petruchka’. Other ballets were con- 
ducted by Efrem Kurtz and Anatol 
Fistoulari, the Ballet Russe’s regular 
musical directors. The company’s or- 
chestra, augmented by symphony mu- 
sicians, played the two extra Sunday 
performances not called for in the 
original contract between the Art Com- 
mission, the Symphony and the Ballet. 

New to this city, in addition to ‘St. 
Francis’ and the Seventh Symphony, 
were ‘Gaité Parisienne’, ‘Carnaval’, 
‘Giselle’, ‘Coppelia’, ‘L’Epreuve d’- 
Amour’, ‘Elfs’ and ‘Bogatyri’, the latter 
vying with ‘Coppelia’ for the reputation 
of being the most logical and consistent 
in its choreographic story. Old favor- 
ites repeated this season included ‘Lake 
of Swans’, Blue Bird’, ‘Sylphide’, “Le 
Beau Danube’, ‘Spectre de la Rose’, 
and ‘Afternoon of a Faun’. 


San Carlo Highlights 

The highlights of the final week of 
the San Carlo Opera Company (which 
drew much larger audiences at the end 
of its engagement than during the first 
week) were Lucille Meusel’s perform- 
ances as Lucia, Violetta in ‘La Travi- 
ata’, and Gilda in ‘Rigoletto’, and the 
‘Madam Butterfly’ of Hizi Koyke. For 
voice, vocal artistry, and credible char- 
acterizations, Miss Meusel’s perform- 
ances were remarkable. Coe Glade 
was heard in ‘Carmen’ and Dimitri 
Onofrei and Bianca Saroya in ‘Lohen- 
grin’, Tandy MacKenzie, a new ad- 
dition to the tenor list, proved himself 
a fine asset to the company in ‘Faust’. 
The remainder of the company, in- 
cluding the vastly improved chorus, 
maintained a consistent standard of per- 
formance. 

No more delightful visiting artist 
has come this way than Angna Enters 
who made her annual appearance in 
the Curran Theater under Peter Con- 
ley’s management, assisted by Kenneth 
Yost. Her new ‘Artist’s Life’ and 
‘Balletomane-Connoisseur’ were favor- 
ites as was the ‘La Cuisine Francaise’. 


Hofmann Receives Valentine 


Josef Hofmann played his typical pro- 
gram including Schumann’s ‘Carnaval’ 
for an Opera House audience on Valen- 
tine’s night and was himself the re- 
cipient of a huge valentine in the form 
of a red heart-shaped box handed to 
him over the footlights by a youthful 
admirer after he had played the ‘Moon- 
light’ Sonata. Scarlatti, Handel, Cho- 
pin, and Liszt were also represented on 
his program which was cordially re- 
ceived by a near-capacity audience. 

Serge Taneiew’s Quartet in B Fiat, 
No. 6, Op. 19 was the featured novelty 
on the San Francisco String Quartet’s 
program in Veterans’ Auditorium on 
Feb. 1. Jongen’s ‘Serenade Tendre’, 


Op. 61 was another refreshing depar- 
ture from the standard repertoire while 
Beethoven’s B Flat Quartet Op. 18, No. 
6 upheld the classical tradition and was 
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SCENES FROM "MIREILLE’. by Gounod, Revived at the Metropolitan . 
infuriated That Vincent (Charles Hackett) Should Seek His Daughter's Hand. 


Thanks for ‘No Encore’ Rule 


Maria Barrientos made her first ap- 
pearance as Rosina. In the Lesson 
Scene she gave Mozart's ‘Ah 
Sai’ and repeated it on the 
mand of her auditors. 
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1919 
Welcome! 

Frederick Stock, now an American 
citizen, again leads the Chicago Sym- 
phony. Chicago gives him wild wel 
come. 
notably well played by the Messrs. 
Blinder, Heyes, Verney and Dehe. 

An interesting experiment was Ar- 
mando Agnini’s presentation of “The 


Secret of Suzanne’ in English with 
John Howell giving an excellent per- 
formance as the suspicious husband and 
Mari Monte singing the part of Su- 
zanne. Other episodes on this program 
staged by Mr. Agnini for the benefit 
of the Italian school included dances 
by the San Francisco Opera Ballet, 
Willem Christensen, director, and ope- 
ratic excerpts, presenting Lina Kroph, 
Alice Avakian, Elizabeth Hackett, An- 
tonio Raveno and John Burr. William 
Tyroler, opera company chorusmaster, 
contributed delightful f 
famous tenors singing ‘Ri 
and ‘Celeste Aida’ 
Abas Gets New WPA Post 
Nathan Abas, newly appointed con- 


herrleconec _ 
vuriesques or 


li, Pagliacci’ 









ductor for the Bay Region Federal 
Symphony, was recent! evated to the 
post of acting supervisor of WPA 
music for Northern California. His 
appointment followed the resignation 
of Homer Henley, due to il I 


Eunice Steel revealed pi ' 
in her debut in the Golden Boug ’ 
house on Feb. 6, under the sponsorship 


of Frank Moss 
Pery Machado, young Brazilian vio- 
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Greatly Exaggerated 
The reports of the death of Cosima 
Wagner are certainly premature, as 
Mme. Wagner is still living, in fairly 
good health, in Bayreuth. 
1919 
Let It Sleep 
( Headline) Gounod’s ‘Mireille’ 
Aroused from Long Slumber. Mildly 
Engaging Opera Provides Rich Oppor- 
tunity for Mme. Barrientos, Hackett, 
Whitehill and Rothier. 


linist, was presented by Pro Musica 
with William Templeton Veach at the 
piano. The two were more successful 
in the music of Falla and Villa Lobos 
than in that of Mozart. 

Excerpts from ‘Hansel and Gretel’ 
featuring Dorothy Bilicke and Helen 
Zumwalt were an interesting feature of 
the San Francisco Musical Club’s 
drama section’s program in the Com- 
munity Playhouse. Gladys Steele was 
at the piano. Marjory M. FIsHER 





Medal and Honorarium Proposed for 
Musicians 
WASHINGTON, March 5.—Representa- 
tive William I. Sirovich, of New York, 
proposes that outstanding musicians 
and other artists should be recognized 
by the government by the presentation 
of distinguished service medals to each 
in addition to an honorarium of $5,000. 
A joint resolution to bring this about 
was introduced by Mr. Sirovich in the 
House of Representatives on Feb. 9. 
The medal and cash award would be 
presented annually. The art award 
would go to the musician for the best 
contribution and likewise to artists in 
other branches of art for outstanding 
accomplishments in the other arts, 
drama, literature, journalism, medicine, 
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Wheat They Read Twenty Years Ago | 
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Left: Ramon (Léon Rothier), Father of Mireille, Is 
Right, Maria Barrientos as Mireille 


In More Senses Than One 
(Headline) Temperature of Hall De- 
termines Real Pitch, Asserts Authority. 
Ouestion of Standardization Agitates 
Musicians. 
1919 
Where Are They Now? 


The Congressional Library has more 
than 7,000 war compositions that are 
the outgrowth of the war, among them 
the original manuscript of ‘Tipperary’ 
by Jack Judge. 
chemistry and physics. The awards 
would be made by advisory committees 
selected from representatives in each 
field to be appointed by the President 
and serve without compensation. 


A. T. M. 





Mrs. Coolidge Made Honorary President 
of Buffalo Symphony Society 

BuFraLo, March 5.—At a Brahms 
chamber music cycle given in Buffalo 
on Feb. 11-13, by the Coolidge Quartet 
and Frank Sheridan, pianist; Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, patron of chamber 
music, was elected honorary president 
of the Buffalo Symphony Society under 
whose auspices the cycle was given. The 
society has presented a series of five 


chamber music concerts every year since 
1923. 





National Federation President Making 
Tour in Interest of Music 

NorFoLtk, Va., March 5.—Mrs. Vin- 
cent Hilles Ober of this city, president 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, left on Feb. 28, to be present at a 
series of state conventions of the fed- 
eration. She will visit Phoenix, Albu- 
querque, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Lin- 
coln, Austin, and Roanoke, Va. 
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OPERA: 


A$ the Metropolitan season drew 
to a close, the Saturday night 
series of Wagner operas began with 
‘Rheingold’. The matinee ‘Ring’ Cycle 
continued. ‘Die Meistersinger’ had its 
only performance of the season, with a 
familiar cast. Lily Pons returned to 
sing Rosina in “The Barber of Seville’, 
Marjorie Lawrence assumed the role of 
‘Thais’ for the first time, and Julius 
Huehn sang his first Wotan in ‘Die 
Walkire’. 


‘Lohengrin’ for the Youngsters 

A snecial performance of ‘Lohengrin’ 
was given on the afternoon of Feb. 17, un- 
der the auspices of the Educational De- 
partment of the Metropolitan Opera Guild. 
More than 3,500 children, from the outly- 
ing districts near the city, attended. The 
cast included Irene Jessner as Elsa: 
Dorothée Manski as Ortrud; Carl Hart- 
mann as Lohengrin; Herbert Janssen as 
Telramund ; Herbert Alsen as King Henry, 
and Arnold Gabor as the Herald. Erich 
Leinsdorf conducted. N. 


A Matinee ‘Tristan’ 


The season’s unfailing magnet, ‘Tristan 
und Isolde’, drew another enormous house 
on the afternoon of Feb. 18, to hear a per- 
formance as lustrous as any in the record. 
It is no news now that Kirsten Flagstad 
and Lauritz Melchior live up to the current 
ideal of the most popular operatic heroine 
and hero of the day, and on this occasion 
they both sang surpassingly well. New to 
the cast was Herbert Janssen, whose Kur- 
venal was a splendid example of singing 
and whose portrayal was sympathetic, if 
occasionally angular. Familiar in their 
roles were Karin Branzell as Brangane, 
Emanuel List as King Marke, Arnold 
Gabor as Melot, and Karl Laufkoetter and 
Louis D’Angelo in smaller roles. Mr. Bo- 
danzky conducted. QO. 


~ 


‘Rheingold’ Begins Evening ‘Ring’ Cycle 

The annual evening ‘Ring’ cycle at the 
Metropolitan was begun on Feb. 18 with, 
naturally, ‘Das Rheingold’ and also natural- 
ly, or so now it seems, before a capacity 
and enthusiastic audience which included 
standees to an extent that seemed to occupy 
all available space between rails and walls. 
For the first time in three years the cus- 
tom of breaking the opera by an intermis- 
sion was revived. 

The cast was generally familiar with the 
exception of Erich Witte, who sang the 
part of Loge ably and with histrionic as 
well as vocal ability. Arnold Gabor sub- 
stituted as Donner for Julius Huehn, who 
was indisposed. Friedrich Schorr was 
Wotan; Kerstin Thorborg, Fricka; Hilda 
Burke, Freia: Risé Stevens. Erda: Paul 
Althouse, Froh; Adolf Vogel, Alberich and 
Karl Laufkoetter, Mime. Fasolt and Faf- 
re-- were sung by Norman Cordon and 
Douglas Beattie, respectively, and the cast 
was completed bv Thelma Votipka, Lucielle 
Browning and Doris Doe as the Rhine- 
maidens. Erich Leinsdorf conducted a per- 
formance that moved with decided al 


‘La Bohéme’ Opens Fourteenth Week 


Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’ opened the four- 
teenth week on Feb. 20, the popular work 
receiving a somewhat routine performance 
Bidu Sayao sang Mimi in good style and 
Marisa Morel was Musetta. Jan Kiepura 
was Rodolfo and John Brownlee, Marcello. 
Norman Cordon lent distinction to the 
small role of Colline and the other roles 
were filled by George Cehanovsky, Max 
Altglass and Carlo Coscia. Pompilio Ma- 
latesta’s Benoit and Alcindoro had again 
their customary qualities of over-em- 
phasis. N. 


An Afternoon ‘Siegfried’ 
Strongly cast and conducted with en- 
kindling zeal by Artur Bodanzky, the 
‘Siegfried’ of the afternoon Wagner cycle 
at the Metropolitan, given on Feb. 22, was 
one of the most stirring of recent perfor- 
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Evening ‘Rin g’ 








Lily Pons as Rosina 


mances of this work. Once her voice had 
warmed to its task, Kirsten Flagstad, as 
Briinnhilde gave prodigally of her most 
splendid and powerful tones. Lauritz Mel- 
chior was in something like his best voice 
and his Siegfried was very vitally sung. 
Friedrich Schorr’s Wanderer reasserted 
its conviction and its authority. The cli- 
mactic scene with Erda was more than or- 
dinarily impressive, as presented by Mr. 
Schorr and Karin Branzell. 

The Mime of Karl Laufkoetter and the 
Alberich of Adolf Vogel merited special 
commendation. It is to be questioned 
whether the Metropolitan ever has had a 
Mime so completely all that Wagner in- 
tended the character to be, or one who 
has sung the music so soundly and ex- 
pressively. There were details in Mr. 
Vogel’s impersonation—the  animal-like 
run across the stage, for one—that be- 
spoke the artist in stage technic. The 
Dragon had a_ particularly resonant day, 
thanks to the fine fettle of Emanuel List : 
and the Forest Bird sang blithely in the 
native woodnotes of Natalie Bodanya. 

1 
Fifth ‘Louise’ Given 

The fifth performance of ‘Louise’ was 
given at the opera house on the evening of 
Feb. 23. The principal singers were Grace 
Moore in the title role, Ezio Pinza as 
the Father, Doris Doe as the Mother and 
René Maison as Julien. The opera was 
attended by another of the capacity houses 
that has greeted the revival so pleasantly 
this year. Curtain calls were frequent 
after each of the four acts and all pro- 
ceeded smoothly under the guidance of 
Ettore Panizza. 

Participants next in importance to the 
four major roles were Marisa Morel, 
Thelma Votipka, Irra Petina, Natalia Bo- 
danya, Alessio de Paolis, Norman Cordon, 
John Gurney and Louis d’Angelo. ‘La 
Muse” was again danced by Maria Gam- 
barelli and the corps de ballet. The per- 
formance was the last this season of the 
Charpentier work. W. 


The ‘Barber of Seville’ 

The merry production of ‘The Barber of 
Seville’ was put on for the third time this 
season on the evening of Feb. 22. Lily 
Pons once more assumed the role of 
Rosina, giving a delightful performance 
and singing her best. John Charles Thomas 
in the name-part, assisted in maintaining 
the happy atmosphere and Nino Martini 
was the Almaviva. Ezio Pinza was Basilio 
and Virgilio Lazzari, Bartolo. Minor roles 
were capably filled by Irra Petina, Wilfred 
Engelman and Giordano Paltrinieri. Gen- 
naro Papi conducted. 


Thais Sung for a Benefit 


_“Thais’ was sung at a special matinee on 
Feb. 24, for the benefit of the Barnard 


Scholarship Fund, with the same cast as 
previously, Helen Jepson appeared in the 
title-role and John Charles Thomas as 
Athanaél. Armand Tokatyan was Nicias 
and the lesser roles were filled by Mmes. 
Morel, Browning and Kaskas, and Messrs. 
Cordon, Engelman, Massue, Altglass and 
Gabor. The ballet soloists were Mmes. 
Dubrovska, Montes and Moore and 
Messrs. Mouradoff and Chaffee. Wilfred 
Pelletier conducted. D. 


‘Tannhauser’ Once More 


‘Tannhauser’ was sung for the seventh 
time this season on the evening of Feb. 
24, with Lauritz Melchior in the name- 
part. Kirsten Flagstad was again the Elisa- 
beth, Kerstin Thorborg, Venus, and Her- 
bert Janssen, Wolfram. Other roles were 
sung by Marita Farell, Erich Witte, Adolf 
Vogel, Max Altglass and Louis D’ Angelo. 
Erich Leinsdorf conducted. N. 


‘Manon’ for the Last Time 


The fourth and last performance of 
Massenet’s ‘Manon’ was given at the mati- 
nee on Feb. 25, with Bidu Sayao again in 
the name-part, and Jan Kiepura as des 
Grieux. John Brownlee sang Lescaut and 
Léon Rothier the elder des Grieux. In the 
smaller roles were heard George Cehanov- 
sky, and Alessandro di Paolis, and Mmes. 
Bodanya, Stellman and Browning, also 
Messrs. D’Angelo, Altglass and Gabor. 
Wilfred Pelletier conducted. N. 


The Only ‘Meistersinger’ 


The season’s first and only performance 
of ‘Die Meistersinger’, given on Feb. 27, 
went accustomed ways. Aside from the per- 
ennial charm of Wagner’s music and the 
appeal of the pageantry of the Metropoli 
tan’s production, the work has need of a 
measure of physical illusion which the cast 
could not provide. Musically the ensemble 
was a good one and the orchestra under 
Artur Bodanzky played distinctly better 
than in ‘Meistersinger’ performances of a 
few years back. Of the Hans Sachs of 
Friedrich Schorr, the Eva of Elisabeth 
Rethberg, the Walther of René Maison 
and the Magdalena of Karin Branzell, 
about all has been said in their praise in 
past seasons that can be said now. Two 
more recent disclosures, the David of Karl 
Laufkoetter and the Beckmesser of Adolf 
Vogel have been fitted satisfactorily into 
a pattern built around the ‘Meistersinger’ 
veterans. New at this performance were 
the Kothner of Herbert Janssen and the 
Pogner of Herbert Alsen. The former 
was delightful in make-up and there was a 
droll unction in his singing. Vocally, the 
latter again was hampered by the constric- 
tion in his use of a basically good — 


Huehn Appears as Wotan 

To the list of American Wotans, headed 
with such distinction in other years by 
Putnam Griswold and Clarence Whitehill, 
now must be added Julius Huehn, who 
gave a highly creditable embodiment of 
the master of Valhalla at the performance 
of ‘Die Walkiire’ on Feb. 25 which was 
the second representation of the evening 
‘Ring’ cycle. Mr. Huchn’s unusual height 
and his robust build enabled him to make 
an impressive appearance. In all that 
pertained to physical illusion he was an 
improvement over his immediate predeces- 
sors. His acting was well considered and 
with further experience, it should become 
less studied and more personal. He sang 
smoothly and expressively, his voice hav- 
ing the reauisite weight and compass. His 
German diction was to be commended for 
its clarity and his treatment of the text 
showed a clear understanding of the char- 
acter. 

Siegmund was notablv well sung by 
Lauritz Melchior. The Hunding of Her- 
bert Alsen was imposing of stature if 
vocally only acceptable. As Rriinnhilde. 
Maiorie Lawrence gave one of her best 
performances. Elisabeth Rethberg’s Sieg- 








Marjorie Lawrence as Thais 


linde conformed to its familiar standards 
Artur Bodanzky conducted with fervor 
but the orchestral playing was not with- 
out signs of weariness. 


‘Tristan’ Is Heard 


Wagner’s ‘Tristan und Isolde’ received 
its next to last performance on the 
evening of March 1 before a capacity house, 
whose enthusiasm greeted Kirsten Flagstad 
as Isolde; Lauritz Melchior as Tristan: 
Karin Branzell as Brangane; Herbert 
Janssen as Kurvenal; Emanuel List as 
King Marke; Arnold Gabor as Melot; and 
Erich Witte, Karl Laufkoetter and Louis 
D’Angelo in other roles. Artur Bodanzky 
conducted a generally excellent perform 
ance. . 


Marjorie Lawrence Sings Thais 


The only newcomer to the cast of the 
third “Thais’, on the evening of March 2, 
was Marjorie Lawrence, who assumed the 
role of the Alexandrian courtesan for the 
first time here. Hers was a Thais which 
was at its best in the repose which she so 
vainly sought in the first act, but found 
after her penitential flight into the desert 
Both vocally and histrionically as well as 
in matters of costume was Miss Lawrenc: 
happier in the last two acts, for there was 
considerable overstressing of emotional em 
phasis and of vocal strivings in the first 
two scenes. As the tone of the work grew 
more passionless, so did her natural ability 
as an actress and her richly endowed voice 
find their best expression. 

John Charles Thomas’s Athanael remains 
a singing vehicle rather than a human por- 
trait. Once again Armand Tokatyan’s at- 
tractive Nicias and Norman Cordon’s so- 
norous Palemon were highlights, and small- 
er roles were engagingly taken. Wilfred 
Pelletier conducted. Q. 





MAHLER IN BRIDGEPORT 





Conductor Has Persinger as Violin 
Soloist With Federal Symphony 
BRIDGEPORT, March 5.—Fritz Mahler 
conducted the Bridgeport Federal Sym- 
phony with Louis Persinger as soloist 
in the Beethoven Violin Concerto in the 
Central High School Auditorium on 
Feb. 23. The concert, which was the 
third of the orchestra’s mid-winter 
series, was greeted by an enthusiastic 
audience. Mr. Mahler’s program in- 
cluded Bruckner’s Symphony No. 4 in 
E Flat Major (‘Romantic’) and Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture No, 3. 





Melton to Sing First ‘Manon’ 
James Melton will sing in a perform- 
ance of ‘Manon’ in Newark late in 
March, making his first appearance in 
the role of Des Grieux. 
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POINTS OF INTEREST TO EVERY CONCERT BUYER: 
A positive guarantee as to the quality of each artist. 
A small private enterprise which means a low over- 
head, therefore a saving in artists’ fees to the local 
manager. Expert publicity for all attractions. All 
inquiries given my immediate and personal attention. 


Willard Matthews 


BEAUX ARTS TRIO 


“An ensemble to be recognized by the musical world.” 
—Leon Barzin 
EDITH SCHILLER (Piano)—"A most impressive tonal 
and technical capacity, sterling musicianship and a fine 
sense of chamber music." —Nathan Weinberg 
EUDICE SHAPIRO (Violin})—"Miss Shapiro played with 
a youthful enthusiasm, sincerity and technical proficiency 
—her tone is warm and vibrant.” —Olin Downes 
VIRGINIA PETERSON ('Cello)—"A young ‘cellist of ex- 
ceptional talent and ability whom | highly endorse.” 
—Alfred Wallenstein 





GEORGIA GRAVES—Contralto 


“That rarest of voices, a true contralto, even in scale 
throughout its entire compass.” 


—Noel Straus, New York Times 
“One of the richest and mellowest contraltos to be heard 
here in some time." —Oscar Thompson, New York Sun 


“She has at her command the most prizable of at- 
tributes for the interpretation of music—genuine intensity.” 
Jerome Bohm, New York Herald-Tribune 








WALTER MILLS—Baritone 


“Mr. Mills disclosed a voice of ample volume, good 
musicianship and a gratifying adherence to traditional 
demands.” —New York World-Telegram 


“A brilliant baritone. Diction of superlative clarity and 
elegance." —Chicago American 





HELEN MARSHALL—Soprano 


“Miss Marshall, who had the title role, deserves special 
mention for her fine singing of the Rossini air. Helen 
Marshall is a high soprano with accomplishments in the 
domain of florid song.""—W. J. Henderson, New York Sun 

"Miss Marshall revealed a fine, true coloratura voice and 
an unusual command of style." —New York Times 

“Hailed in critical comments as a sensation. The warmth, 
color and fidelity of Helen Marshall's voice make her the 
greatest find of the radio season.” —San Diego Tribune 


BURTON CORNWALL— 
Bass-Baritone 


"Singing in German, French and English, Burton Cornwall 
displayed feeling and voice of fine quality." 
—New York Herald-Tribune 


"A vocalist whom we may well remember. Burton Corn- 
wall, bass-baritone, possesses a smooth luscious legato in 
all registers." —New York Telegram 





THOMAS RICHNER—Pianist 
MacDowell Club Award Winner 


"As soloist, Mr. Richner exhibited notable technical 
skill." —New York Herald-Tribune 


"The soloist, Thomas Richner, played with facility and 
charm and won an ovation of applause.” 
—New York Evening Journal 





GRACE WEYMER—Harpise 


"Playing with precision, delightful nuance and praise- 

worthy rhythm." —New York Evening World 

“Grace Weymer's stylistic authority and agile fingers. 

coupled with a lovely tone quality, brought a veritable 
crescendo of variety and interest.” 

—Syracuse Herald (N.Y.) 

“Delightful. Miss Weymer pleases with her personality 

as well as her playing every moment while she is on the 

stage." —Binghamion Press (N.Y.) 





WILLARD YOUNG—Tenor 


“An impressive ‘Parsifal,’ sang with surge and splendid 
top voice." —Scranton Times 


“Has personality as well as voice to charm and compel 
. insistent applause brought encores." 
—Chattanooga News 











ELEANOR SEARLE— 


Lyric Dramatic Soprano 


An artist possessing all the qualities—voice, musician- 
ship, interpretative ability, showmanship, and last but 
not least, unusual beauty. 

‘tanginaemiegs 
“A beautiful voice and a true artist.""—New York Times 
“An exceptionally talented and convincing singer.” 

—New York Post 








FOSTER MILLER—Bass-Baritone 


“Poetic insight . . . enviable diction . . . admirable 


finesse . . . sensitive dramatic ability." —New York Sun 
(Mephisto in Faust) “Splendid bass voice . . . inspiring 
performance." —Quebec Chronicle-T elegraph 


(Elijah) “Before the first solo was finished the audience 
was well aware it was in the presence of a great artist.” 
—Sydney, N. S. Post-Record 




















ELISABETH SLATTERY— 


Lyric Soprano 

“A voice of good natural quality.” 
—New York World-Telegram 
“The singer's appearance, stage presence and natural 
voice quality were pleasing. —New York Herald-Tribune 
“A voice naturally of good quality, true pitch and care- 


ful phrasing . . . admirably clear enunciation.” 
—New York Times 





GLORIA PERKINS—Violinist 


"Flexibility of bowing, clean intonation, careful phrasing 
and a goodly fund of musical intelligence." 
—New York Times 
“She essayed the difficult Mendelssohn ‘Concerto,’ a 
composition before which adult performers have been 
known to quail, but her victory over its intricacies was 
complete." —Evening Star (Washington, D.C.) 
"She displayed considerable musicianship, technical flu- 
ency, and intelligence in her readings.” 
—New York World-Telegram 





FRANCES BLAISDELL—Flutist 


“In Carnegie Hall with the august Philharmonic Sym- 
phony veterans, Miss Blaisdell played the Mozart Concerto 
for flute. The charming and courtly music and the youthfully 
charming performer were alike applauded.” 

—New York Times 


“Frances Blaisdell made a striking impression last eve- 
ning, at Town Hall with the New Friends of Music Orches- 
tra, by the poise, skill and taste with which she played the 
important solo flute part in the Fifth Brandenburg Con- 
certo’. —New York Herald-Tribune 





ELIZABETH FURCRON—Pianist 


“Elizabeth Furcron played with an evident appreciation 
of her art and her performance showed an amazing bril- 
liance of technique.” —Raleigh (N.C.) Times 


"Predictions that Miss Furcron will be recognized as one 
of the top notch women pianists in the United States ap- 
peared by her recital to be richly justified.” 

—Norfolk (Va.) Pilot 





rreD HUFSMITH «2 MuRtEL WILSON 
Duet Recitalists 


FRED HUFSMITH, combining his beautiful tenor voice 
with that of Muriel Wilson's, offer a concert program of 
exceptional beauty and charm. 

MURIEL WILSON, the beloved “MARY LOU" of Cap- 
tain Henry's celebrated Maxwell House Show Boat, is now 
focusing her attention on the concert field. Hear her in 
a fascinating duet recital with Fred Hufsmith, also of 
radio fame. 
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Dr. Paul Schiff to Pay 
Visit to United States 





European Representative of Artists and 
Member of Organization Artistique 
te Remain Two Months 





Dr. Paul Schiff 


Dr. Paul Schiff of the Organization 
Artistique Internationale in Paris and 
of Eric Semon Associates, Inc., in New 
York, will arrive in America, where he 
will remain for about two months, on 
the Ile de France on March 14. Dr. 
Schiff is the general representative of 
Argentinita, dancer; Emanuel Feuer- 
mann, ‘cellist; Artur Rubinstein, pian- 
ist, and Joseph Szigeti, violinist. He is 
the European representative of Duso- 
lina Giannini, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera; Erica Morini, violinist, 
and other well-known artists. 









FREDERIC 


SUMMERS 


BRILLIANT TWELVE YEAR OLD PIANIST 


Now Booking Season 1939-1940 
Mgt.—Standard Booking Office, 100 W. 57th St., 
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GOOSSENS CONDUCTS 
WAGNER PROGRAM 





Cincinnati Symphony Performs 
Malipiero’s ‘Impressioni dal 
Vero’ as Novelty 


CINCINNATI, March 5.—An all-Wag- 
ner program was played by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony under Eugene Goos- 
sens, for its fourteenth pair of concerts 
in Music Hall on Feb. 10 and 11. Al- 
bert Andraud, who was heard in the 
English horn solo in the Prelude to act 
three of ‘Tristan’, deserves special men- 
tion for his excellent performance. 
Other works on the program were the 
‘Rienzi’ Overture; Prelude to act three, 
‘Tannhauser’; ‘Dance of the Appren- 
tices and Procession of the Masters’ 
from “The Mastersingers’; ‘Entry of the 
Gods into Valhalla’ from ‘Rhinegold’; 
preludes to acts one and two of the 
‘Valkyrie’, and ‘Brunnhilde’s Immola- 
tion’ from ‘Gétterdammerung’. 


Loesser Plays Dohnanyi 


Arthur Loesser, pianist was soloist 
for the fifteenth pair of concerts on 
Feb. 17 and 18, played the ‘Variations 
on a Nursery Song’ by Dohnanyi. This 
engaging composition was made the 
more so by Mr. Loesser’s superb presen- 
tation. Both soloist and orchestra were 
enthusiastically applauded. After the 
intermission, the orchestra was heard 
to advantage in the Dvorak Symphony 
No. 5 in E Minor. The Malipiero work, 
‘Impressioni dal Vero’ part two, proved 
to be an especially interesting and re- 
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freshing composition. His ‘Colloquy of 
the Bells’ was vividly descriptive; the 
‘Cypresses and the Wind’ called for a 
little more imagination on the part of 
the listener, but the ‘Rustic Festival’ 
Was again in the style of program mu- 
sic, Cherubini’s Overture ‘Ali Baba’, 
was the opening work. 

The Young People’s Concert played 
by the Cincinnati Symphony under Mr. 
Goossens in Music Hall on Feb. 14, was 
well attended and proved to be highly 
entertaining to judge from the applause. 

VALERIE ADLER 


CLEVELAND PLAYERS 
PERFORM NOVELTIES 


Rodzinski Conducts C. P. E. Bach 
Concerto and Symphony by 
E. Burlingame Hill 


CLEVELAND, March 5.—The four- 
teenth program of the season was a gala 
one for the audiences at Severance Hall. 
Dr, Rodzinski and the orchestra were 
given a rousing welcome on their re- 
turn from their annual spring tour in 
the east. 

The program, given on Feb. 23 and 
Feb. 25, included three ‘first perform- 
ances’ for Cleveland, the Concerto in D 
by C. P. E. Bach, arranged by Maxi- 
milian Steinberg for small orchestra; 
‘Daphnis and Chloe’, part one, by Ra- 








vel, and Edward Burlingame Hill’s 
Symphony No. 3 in G. Mr. Hill was 
present Thursday evening and was 


called to the stage several times to ac- 
knowledge the enthusiastic applause. 
Nathan Milstein as soloist gave daz- 
zling performances of the Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto, was recalled many 
times and to the delight of the Satur- 
day audience, responded with an en- 


core. 
Rudolph Ringwall, associate conduc- 
tor, continues the Twilight Concert 


Series and the Sunday evening broad- 
casts. 
American Music Played by WPA 


Arthur Shepherd, head of the music 
division of Western Reserve University, 
conducted the Federal Symphony on 
Feb, 20 in the third of a series of con- 
certs devoted to American music. “Two 
Choric Dances’ by Paul Creston; a 
Suite for Strings, in E, Op. 63, by Ar- 
thur Foot, and Mr. Shepherd’s ‘Over- 
ture to a Drama’ were included on the 
program. The Mozart Concerto in D 
for violin and orchestra was played by 
Josephine Kinney. Fred Greissinger 
was at the piano in the Creston work. 

An audience of 700 heard the second 
of a series of “Opportunity Concerts”, 
sponsored by the division of recreation 
of the city of Cleveland, under L. E. 
Joki on Feb. 21. The Liturgical Choir 
of St. Ann’s Catholic Church, directed 
by Frank D. Parisi, gave the first part 
of the program. The Federal Concert 
Orchestra under Alfred Metzdorf played 
Mozart’s Overture to “The Magic 
Flute’, the first movement of Schu- 
bert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony and the 
Finale of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony and accompanied Edward Lee 
Tyler, baritone, in Clarence Metcalf’s 
orchestral arrangement of MacGinsey’s 
‘Land uv Degradashun’. Arthur Loes- 
ser spoke on the value of the project. 

WiLMa HuNING 





Hart House Quartet Fulfilling 
Concert Engagements 

Giving twenty-seven concerts in 
eleven weeks, the Hart House String 
Quartet, whose members are James 


Many 








Levey, Adolphe Koldofsky, Milton 
Blackstone and Boris Hambourg, has a 
busy season in America, after canceling 
European concerts in view of the unset- 
tled conditions abroad. The quartet’s 
schedule for the second half of the sea- 
son includes eight broadcasts of his- 
torical programs for the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, a concert in 
Ottawa for His Excellency the Gover- 
nor-General and Lady Tweedsmuir, and 
numerous other public appearances. 


PITTSBURGH PLAYERS 
AIDED BY SOLOISTS 


Melchior, Bauer and Gordon 
Appear—Toscanini Leads 
NBC Symphony in Visit 

PittspurGH, March 5.—The Pitts- 
burgh Symphony’s last three programs 
departed from the Beethoven cycle. A 
Wagner-Strauss program brought Lau- 
ritz Melchior as soloist, who sang 
Strauss songs and excerpts from ‘Die 
Walkie’, ‘Die Meistersinger’, and “Lo- 
hengrin’. The orchestra played “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra’ for the first time 
in Pittsburgh, Prelude to ‘Die Meister- 
singer’, and the Prelude and ‘Liebestod’ 
from “Tristan und Isolde’. 

Nathan Gordon, first violist, played a 
Handel Concerto, receiving a real ova- 
tion from his many admirers. Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Pathétique’ Symphony, Sme- 
tana’s ‘Bartered Bride’ Overture, the 
Polka and Fugue from ‘Schwanda’, and 
a march and the ‘Swan of Tuonela’ 
completed that program. 


Bauer Plays Schumann 


Concertmaster Gusikoff conducted a 
special concert with Harold Bauer as 
soloist in Schumann’s Piano Concerto, 
the finest performance he has given us 
in years. Mr. Gusikoff chose the Sym- 
phony No. 1 of Shostakovich, Liadoff’s 
‘Enchanted Lake’, and the ‘Branden- 
burg’ Concerto No. 3 of Bach. 

Pittsburgh was lucky enough to be 
selected for one of Toscanini’s few con- 
certs outside Radio City. The ‘Eroica’ 
Symphony, Haydn-Brahms Variations, 
Weber’s ‘Invitation to the Dance’, Ros- 
sini’s ‘La Cenerentola’ Overture, Wag- 
ner’s ‘Siegfried Idyll’ and the Prelude to 
‘Die Meistersinger’ brought the maes- 
tro such an ovation as is seldom ac- 
corded any musician in this city. 

J. Frep LissFeLt 
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BALI & JAVA DANCERS 


American Debut, Fall 1939 
Direct from Sensational European Success 


The most costly company (30 dancers and 
musicians) ever imported from the Orient. 


Lorre £ EHMANN 


Soprano 
World Famous Lieder Recitalist 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


JAMES MELTON 


Tenor, Chicago Opera 


RADIO, CONCERT, OPERA 


ANGNA 
ENTERS 


AMERICA’S GREAT 
ONE WOMAN THEATRE 


“Entertainment is her business, and she knows 
her business.’"-—The New Yorker. 


oval 


in America 
All Season 
1939 - 1940 


EMILE BAUME 


French Pianist 


Steinway Piano Used 


BONELLI 


AMERICAN BARITONE 























Sensational new 
Violinist 


VIR 








Metropolitan Opera Company 


Veonsky & Babin 


PREMIER DUO-PIANISTS 


Steinway Pianos 











ERNO BALOGH 


Pianist 


Steinway Piano Used 











CONTEMPORARY LIST 
GIVEN IN ROCHESTER 


Civic Orchestra Under Hanson 
Plays Music by Gilbert, 
Kubik, Still, Piston 


RocHester, March 5.—The Eastman 
School of Music presented an American 
Composers’ concert at Kilbourn Hall on 
Feb. 23, with the Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra, Dr. Howard Hanson conduct- 
ing. 

The program comprised William 
Grant Still’s Second Symphony, in G 
Minor, Henry F. Gilbert’s ‘Comedy 
Overture on Negro Themes’, Gail 
Kubik’s Suite for Orchestra, Op. 7, and 
Walter Piston’s Ballet Suite from ‘The 
Incredible Flutist’. The first movement 
of the Still symphony had breadth and 
intensity, but the three following move- 
ments seem to be of lighter material 
and not to live up to the promise of the 
first section. Mr. Kubik’s suite is a set 
of variations on a Thirteenth Century 
Troubadour song, and is pleasingly writ- 
ten. The composer who graduated from 
the Eastman School in 1934, was pres- 
ent and received cordial applause. The 
Gilbert music, belonging to the Ameri- 
can tradition, was also good to hear. 
The audience, which packed the hall, en- 
joyed it all thoroughly. 

Mary Ertz Witt 


TRENTON SYMPHONY LED 
BY GUGLIELMO SABATINI 











Orchestra Offers Third Program of 
Season with Charles G. Spross 
as Soloist 

TRENTON, March 5.—Guglielmo Saba- 
tini, now in his second season as con- 
ductor of the Trenton Symphony, led 
the organization in a pleasing program 
on Feb. 14 in Stacy Park Memorial 
Hall. The concert, third in the current 
season’s series, was heard by a large 
and responsive audience which accepted 
the readings of Mr. Sabatini and the 
orchestra with hearty applause and 
tendered a warm greeting to the soloist 
of the occasion, Charles Gilbert Spross. 
pianist, whose technical and interpreta- 
tive powers were exercised in Grieg’s A 
Minor Concerto. 

Also attractively performed were 
Mozart’s delightful symphony in A, No. 
29; Liadoff’s ‘Eight Russian Folksongs’ ; 
Santoliquido’s ‘Crepuscolo sul Mare’, 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Capriccio Es- 
pagnol’, an effective vehicle for the dis- 
play of the orchestra’s resources as a 
whole as well as the solo abilities of the 
principal players. W. E. S. 





BOYS’ CHOIR IN DALLAS 





Mozart Ensemble Conducted by Gruber 
—Sinfonietta Heard 

Da.tias, March 5.—The music com- 
mittee of the Dallas Woman’s Club, of 
which Mrs. F. H. Penn is chairman, 
presented the Mozart Boys’ Choir of 
Vienna, conducted by Dr. Georg Gruber, 
on Feb. 10. The ensemble, which con- 
sists of twenty boys, ranging from eight 
to fourteen years, gave a most interest- 
ing program covering periods from 
the fourteenth century to modern com- 
positions. All sung with splendid musi- 
cianship and excellent tone production. 
As one portion of the program the Mo- 
zart opera ‘Bastien and Bastienne’, was 
given in costume. 

Talmadge Naylor, trumpeter, was the 
featured soloist with the Museum Sin- 
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fonietta, conducted by Arnot Bouton, on 
Feb, 12 at the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts. The program, which was a varied 
one, was enjoyed by a large crowd. 
Mu Phi Epsilon, national honor music 
sorority, a chapter of which is most ac- 
tive at Southern Methodist University, 
gave a program at Scott Hall on Feb. 
15; soloists were Charlotte Ware, vio- 
linist; Edwina Sparks, pianist, and 
Pauline Bywaters, soprano. Mary Hub- 
bard and George Newman acted as ac- 
companists. M. C. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
TO PAY VISIT TO DALLAS 








Will Give ‘Tannhauser’, ‘Otello’, ‘Manon’ 
and ‘Mignon’—Brought by 
Local Association 

Da.tas, March 5.—An event of great 
importance to North Texas, and en- 
virons, will be the visit of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company to Dallas on 
April 10, 11, and 12, when four per- 
formances will be given. It will be the 
first time that this internationally known 
organization has been here since 1905, 
when ‘Parsifal’ was given. Olive Frem- 
stad and Andreas Dippel sang. 

The operas that will probably be 
heard include: Massenet’s ‘Manon’, 
Verdi’s ‘Otello’, Wagner’s “Tannhauser’, 
and Thomas’s ‘Mignon’, The following 
singers will take leading roles: Grace 
Moore, Giovanni Martinelli, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Elisabeth Rethberg, Kerstin 
Thorborg, Lauritz Melchior, Risé Ste- 
vens, Josephine Antoine, Armand Toka- 
tyan, Jan Kiepura, Irene Jessner, Her- 
bert Janssen, Ezio Pinza and John 
Brownlee. 

The recently organized Grand Opera 
Association, Inc., is responsible for this 
scheduled visit. The officers are Arthur 
L. Kramer, president; W. J. Brown, 
Walter L. Prehn, and E. P. Simmons, 
vice presidents; Fred F. Florence, trea- 
surer; Ben B. Habberton, secretary. 

M. C. 





PHILADELPHIA PLANS 
METROPOLITAN’S RETURN 





Minimum of Ten Operas to Be Given 
Next Season by The New 
York Company 

PHILADELPHIA, March 5.—A Phila- 
delphia series of at least ten perfor- 
mances with four devoted to music- 
dramas of Wagner was promised by Ed- 
ward Johnson, general manager, for the 
season of 1939-40 at a meeting of the 
Philadelphia committee of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association here recent- 
ly. Four of the projected operas are 
likely to be ‘Falstaff’, ‘Boris Godunoff’, 
‘Thais’, and ‘Orpheus and Eurydice’. 
The Wagnerian series will probably in- 
clude ‘Parsifal’, ‘Tristan und Isolde’, and 
‘Die Meistersinger’. 

In addressing the committee, Mr. 
Johnson expressed his gratification at 
the enthusiastic support given the 
Metropolitan Opera in Philadelphia, 
stating that the financial success of this 
season, as well as that of last, made it 
unnecessary to call on the guarantors, 
and encouraged the management to 
plan an outstanding series of stage 
works for 1939-40 with the assurance 
of support and success. W. E. S. 





Puccini Trilogy to Be Sung in Phila- 
delphia 
PHILADELPHIA, March 5.—The Phila- 
delphia-La Scala Opera Company will 
give Puccini’s trilogy’ ‘Il Tabarro’, 
‘Suor Angelica’ and ‘Gianni Schicci’, 
in English,on March 30 in the Academy 
of Music. Sylvan Levin will conduct. 
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American Tenor 
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(Continued from page 14) 
stood a prodigious technique, buttressing 
each passage unobtrusively, yet as grace- 
fully and as much a part of his pianism as 
that particular piece of masonry is of a 
Gothic cathedral. 

If any doubts remained after the two 
initial performances—and it is difficult to 
see how there could have been—they must 
have been dispelled by the performance of 
the four Schubert Impromptus. From the 
ethereal statement of the opening phrase 
of the first, Allegro molto moderato, to 
the purling, liquid and delicate treatment 
of the final Allegretto, the romantic com- 
poser’s music was distilled in its purest 
essence. After intermission, during the per- 
formance of the Liszt ‘Funerailles’, the 
pianist was hampered by an accident when 
his eyeglasses fell to the floor and were 
smashed, but at that late stage in the after- 
noon, nothing could have stemmed the 
audience’s enthusiasm, nor should it have. 


Harriet Cohen Returns in Recital 
Harriet Cohen, pianist. Town Hall, Feb. 
19, afternoon: 
Coranto, Alman, "Mr. Sanders His Delight’ 
Orlando Gibbons 


Ground, Adagio, Praeludium....Henry P urcell 


Sonata in E Mimnor............-.+++- T. A. Arne 
EE 5-0 0b520906 0550000006 Constant Lambert 
‘The Palm and the May’.........- John Ireland 
‘Paean’ (Passacaglia)...........++- Arnold Bax 
‘English’ Somata .......scscccccsecccees Haydn 


‘Cirandag’: ‘In Our Street’, ‘Oh, Painter of 
Cannahy’, ‘What Beautiful Eyes’, ‘The Poor 
Blind Woman’, ‘Shoo, Shoo, Little Pigeons’, 


‘The Overturned Canoe..’.... H. Villa-Lobos 
Fantasia in C Minor........scccssssscees Bach 
‘Edward’ Ballad; Rhapsody in G Minor 

Brahms 


Returning after an absence of several 
seasons, Harriet Cohen was greeted with 
unmistakable cordiality by a sizable audi- 
ence. The flavorsome early English music 
of the first group, representing a sixteenth, 
a seventeenth and an early eighteenth cen- 
tury composer, was presented with obvious 
sympathy and with an appropriately deli- 
cate scale of dynamics, while in the group 
of novelties of English modernists Miss 
Cohen played with all the compelling ardor 
of het well-known interest in the work of 
her modernistic compatriots and with a 
new and noteworthy expansiveness and 
breadth of utterance. The Lambert ‘Elegie’ 
emerged from her hands as a particularly 
intriguing composition. 

The performance of the unfamiliar 
Haydn sonata, which was probably the 
first performance of the work here in its 
entirety, although Miss Cohen played the 
Adagio from it here some six years ago, 
proved to be one of the high-lights of the 
recital. Charming music throughout, it 
is in the most delectable Haydn manner, 
or manners. It was played with great 
charm and grace and with a notably lumi- 
nous quality of tone that was again in evi- 
dence, with appropriately additional sub- 
stance, in the Bach fantasia, projected with 
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Mary Appel 


a communicatively reflective spirit. The 
English pianist was less successful with 
the two Brahms compositions, as the grue- 
sOme dramatic implications of the ‘Ed- 
ward’ poem on which the ballad is based 
were not sufficiently realized and conveyed, 
while the rhapsody lacked the requisite 
imposing virility. 

Among ‘the added works at the end were 
two Bach chorale-preludes and Debussy’s 
‘Voiles’, which latter was played with a 
pOetic sensitiveness of nuance and a to- 
nally atmospheric effect that made it one 
of the outstanding performances of the 
afternoon. 


Ruggiero Ricci 


Julius Shaier Gives Viola Recital 


Julius Shaier, viola player. Paul Cres- 
ton, accompanist. Town Hall, Feb. 19, eve- 
ning : 


Sonata, Op. 120, No. 2..........00e00+ Brahms 
Sonata, Op. 25, No. 1 for viola alone 
Hindemith 
Suite for viola and piano........ Paul Creston 
PG: JED onicetivessessckectdaei Bach 
BS ah a ae reON none) nl cabbies singe daa Loeilly 
ET 105 os wivad dheheeesebedsaeeun Debussy 
EE - ‘dink on tunetébaanscictaquaabuaes Falla 


This was Mr. Shaier’s first solo recital 
im New York, though he had appeared here 
aS a member of the Manhattan String 
Quartet. It is one of the persistent errone- 
ous traditions of the world of music that 
the viola is not a solo instrument. One 
was glad to have in Mr. Shaier another 
refutation of this view, and it was singu- 
larly appropriate that he should begin his 
concert with a sonata by Brahms, who of 
the great composers was one of the fond- 
est of the viola, Although originally com- 
posed for Brahms’s friend, Richard Mihl- 
feld, the clarinetist, the Sonata in E Fiat, 
Op. 120, No. 2, does not suffer materially 
when played on a stringed instrument. 

Mr. Shaier performed it with a secure 
and poised musicianship, and with a rich, 
ingratiating tone which was most eloquent 
im lyrical passages. The latter chamber 
works of Brahms remain among the mira- 
cles of music, and one cannot hear them 
often enough. From the sweets of Brahms 
to the bitters of Hindemith was a bracing 
transition, and the heavy technical exac- 
tions of the latter work found the soloist 
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Julius Shaier 


John Kirkpatrick 
in excellent form. Mr. Creston’s music, 
following hard upon this austere compost- 
tion, had charm, and it was adroitly con- 
ceived for the instrument. The massive 
structure of Bach’s Chaconne makes it 
eminently suitable for the viola, and im a 
season where it is having a decided run 
of performances, one is grateful to hear it 
on different instruments. Mr. Creston was 
a skilled accompanist S. 


Mary Appel Makes New York Debut 


Mary Appel, contralto, assisted by Stv- 
art Ross, pianist; Wotan Zoellner, violin- 
ist, and Carlos Moseley, organist. Town 
Hall, Feb. 20, afternoon. 


— bel foco renonanuitie and Ana ——— 
atin Song. . — - ance 
Bist du bei mir... J. S Bach 
Erbarme dich mein Gott (irom ‘St. Mat- 
thew Passion’). ..J. S Bach 
(Organ accompaniment with wiolin obbiigato) 
Immer Leiser wird mein “Schl uwmmer.. Brahms 


Liebestreue ... Brahms 
Niemand hat’s gesch'n . ....Loewe 
Im Herbst ; - Franz 
Er ist gekommen ........----.-..-- “nthe Franz 
La Procession ' , Franck 

(Organ accompaniment ; 
Sil est un charmant Gazoo... Franck 
Contemplation sae Charles Widor 
Vocalise .. Rave! 


To the Queen of Heaven. Thomas H. Dunhill 
On the Misty Miami River Marwn Meeker 
(first performance) 

Gather Ye Rosebuds (Robert Herrick) 
Harold Henry 
Stars (Joyce Kilmer) Harriet Ware 
(first New York solo periormance 


Making her New York debut on this 
occasion, Miss Appel revealed a voice of 
natural beauty and ample volume. There 
were glimpses of rich vocal color to be 
found in much of her singing. Her pro- 
duction was effortless and the quality gen- 
erally good. However, the young Amert- 
can contralto seemed to suffer from mgid- 
ity and her lower tones were not always 
musical or sure. She had some difficulty 
in projecting both tones and words, par- 
ticularly in “Liebestreue’ and ‘Im Herbst’ 
Nevertheless, her singing of ‘Erbarme 
dich mein Gott’ and “La Procession’ com- 
municated the sincerity of the simger’s art. 
It was in these spiritual masterpieces that 
she achieved her greatest success. The 
accompaniments of both Mr. Ross and 
Mr. Moseley were conscientiously played 
and Mr. Zoellner’s violin obbligato was 
praiseworthy. The audience, if not large, 
was enthusiastic K 


Ruggiero Ricci Returns 
Ruggiero Ricci, violinist; Brooks Smith, 
accompanist ; Carnegie Hall, Feb. 25, after- 
noon : 


Sonata in D..................Viwaldi-Respighi 


FS ae Brahms 

in D.. Paganimi- Wilhelm} 
Chaconne ....Bach 
‘Réve d'enfant’ ... ¥saye 
“‘Burlesca’ a — 
“Gypsy Airs’ ....Sarasate 


Ruggiero Ricci, who will attain his nine- 
teenth year in a few months, revealed the 
seriousness of his imtentions and artistic 





scruples by the first four works upon his 
program, those by Vivaldi, Brahms, Paga- 
nini and Bach. Though the Paganini Con- 
certo is not on the same extraordinarily 
high plane as the other three works, it 
contains ample matter wherein a violinist 
may reveal the technical aspects of his 
artistry and not a little of the interpreta- 
tive. This Mr. Ricci proceeded to do; his 
lower tones were rich and warm and the 
higher ones had a clarity and fine-grained 
quality about them to suggest that this 
artist has advanced a measurable mile in 
the professional journey he first undertook 
at the somewhat questionable artistic status 
of a wonderchild. 

Mr. Ricci’s status is no longer insecure 
with the insecurity of youth; his playing 
is more considered, poised and mature. 
That was revealed from the outset of the 
Vivaldi Sonata, and the Brahms, a diffi- 
cult work for any artist, youthful or ma- 
ture, to plumb with the fathom-line of in- 
sight, yet one which reveals inexhaustible 
treasures, yielded up a good part of its 
lore to his performance. His audience, 
which was a large and critical one, re- 
sponded to his readings with enthusiasm. 


John Kirkpatrick Again Plays Music 

of Charles E. Ives 

_John Kirkpatrick, pianist; assisting ar- 

tist: Mina Hager, mezzo-soprano. Town 
Hall, Feb. 24, evening. Program of music 
by Charles E. Ives: 

Piano: Fugue on Lowell Mason’s Missionary 
Hymn, ‘From Greenland’s Icy Mountains’, 
arranged by John Kirkpatrick 

Songs: ‘Walking’, ‘Autumn’, ‘Two Little 
Flowers’, ‘Ann Street’, ‘Evening’, ‘Down 
East’, “The Greatest Man’ 

Piano: Second Piano Sonata, ‘Concord, Mass., 
1840-60’, “Emerson’, ‘Hawthorne’, ‘The Al- 
cotts’, “Thoreau” 

Songs: ‘The Indians’, arranged for voice, 
piano and drum (played by Earle Voorhies), 
“The Seer’, ‘At the River’, ‘Berceuse’, ‘The 
Side-Show’, ‘The Things Our Fathers Loved 
(and the greatest of these was Liberty)’, 
‘General William Booth Enters into Heaven’ 


So great was the interest aroused by the 
Charles E, Ives sonata, ‘Concord, Mass., 
184U-6U’, as played by John Kirkpatrick at 
his recital in January that the pianist de- 
cided to repeat the work on this evening, 
placing it in a setting of exclusively Ives 
music. Mr. Kirkpatrick was rewarded for 
his enterprise and his devotion to the work 
of the New England composer by the pres- 
ence of a very large audience and its en- 
thusiastic responsiveness. 

Again the obvious sincerity of the com- 
poser, his absorption in seeking as apt a 
musical expression as possible for his per- 
sonal reactions to the Concord group, and 
his utter disregard for whatever effect that 
expression might have upon listeners, deep- 
ly umpressed those foregathered to hear it. 
inasmuch as the music, indubitably far in 
advance of its time (1911- 15), is so in- 
separably linked with the transcendentalists 
and the spirit of their thinking, just what 
its walue as sheer music may be will un- 
doubtedly remain a subject provocative of 
much discussion for some time to come. At 
this hearing it was difficult to escape the 
impression that the Emerson section is 
much too diffuse and loose- -jointed and that 
there is a more definite physiognomy in the 
Scherzo-like representation of Hawthorne 
in his more fantastic moods and in the 
simple, homely suggestion of the Alcott 
family atmosphere. 

The work bristles with technical hazards 
and it is to Mr. Kirkpatrick’s great credit 
that he had so thoroughly digested its mus- 
ical substance as to be able to present it 
not only with the utmost ease and aplomb 
technically, but in a manner that seemed 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Premiere of Julia Smith’s 
‘Cynthia Parker’, Based 
on History, Acclaimed 


DaLLas, March 5.—An event of un- 
usual interest was the premiere of Julia 
Smith’s opera, ‘Cynthia Parker’, given 
on Feb. 16, before an enthusiastic audi- 
ence that filled the auditorium at North 
Texas State Teachers College in Den- 
ton. Many music lovers from neighbor- 
ing cities were present. 

Julia Smith, the young composer, is 
a native Texan and former student at 
the college; she studied composition at 
the Juilliard School in New York. She 
has made use of a tragic episode in pio- 
neer Texas history, the story of Cynthia 
Parker, and has written around it color- 
ful and vivid music. The folk themes 
used in portions of the opera are em- 
ployed with discrimination and proved 
most popular. In the true sense of the 
word, it is not really opera, but a trag- 


_ edy with music. 


The libretto, written by another na- 
tive Texan, Jan Isbell Fortune, closely 
follows the sad story of the childhood 
kidnapping of Cynthia by the Indians; 
her subsequent return to her family, 
after she had married an Indian chief 
and become the mother of two children, 
Quanah and Prairie Flower, her home- 
sick longing to return to her Indian 
friends, and her subsequent death. 


Corona Sings Title Role 


The leading role of Cynthia was sung 
by Leonora Corona, soprano, former 
member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and native of Dallas. She 
sang with finished artistry and intelli- 
gence; her tones were well produced 
and she proved herself an actress of 
rare ability. She received an ovation. 

The role of her young daughter, 
Prairie Flower, was in the capable 
hands of Margaret Finney, lyric so- 
prano, whose clear lilting tones were a 
pleasure to hear. Roger Harris, bari- 
tone, sang with feeling and splendid 
musicianship the role of Quanah 
Parker, and acted it well. Both these 
young singers are native Texans. The 
prologue was given without singing, but 
in the first scene the old-time pioneer 
“play party” at the home of Ed Parker 
employed folk music. A-group of In- 
dian dances, for which authentic In- 
dian themes were used, were seen in 
the second scene, including a braves’ 
dance; corn dance; medicine man’s 
dance; and mescal rite. A tuneful lul- 
laby opened this scene, which was laid 
in an Indian village. 

There were, throughout the opera, 
arias for Cynthia, Prairie Flower, and 
several by Quanah. Duets and trios by 
the three leading singers were excel- 
lently performed. 


Wilfrid Bain Conducts 


Dr. Wilfred Bain, head of the depart- 
ment of music at the college, conducted 
the performance. The orchestra was a 
student organization, augmented by a 
group of musicians from Dallas; the 
chorus consisted of men and women of 
of the college choral clubs; the pioneers, 
Texas rangers and Indians were all 
from the student body, as were the dan- 
cers. All deserve much praise for the 
way in which they performed their 
parts. Myrtle Hardy was in charge of 
the staging and dramatics for the opera; 
Donnie Cotteral, choreographer and 
dance director; Floyd Graham concert- 
master and orchestra coach. The sets 
were designed and executed by Allen 
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Leonora Corona, Who Sang the Title Role 


Johnston and Sam Adkins; Fritz Kim- 
brell was stage manager. Jane John- 
ston was understudy for Leonora 
Corona. 

The opera was dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Harold von Mickwitz, for many 
years a well known and loved teacher 
and composer in North Texas, and for- 
mer teacher of Julia Smith. Parts of the 
performance were broadcast. Added in 
terest was given to this premiere by the 
presence of Rev. White Parker, grand- 
son of Cynthia and Son of Chief 
Quanah Parker, his wife and young 
daughter, and his step-mother, an In- 
dian princess, all residents of Oklahoma. 
The opera was given again on Feb. 17, 
before another enthusiastic audience. 

MABEL CRANFILL 





METROPOLITAN LISTS 
FOUR OPERAS FOR APRIL 





Five Performances Will Include ‘Car- 
men’, ‘Parsifal’, ‘Bohéme’ and 
‘Tristan’ 

Five performances will be added to 
the Metropolitan Opera’s season from 
April 4 to April 8: ‘Carmen’, ‘Parsifal’ 
and ‘La Boheme’ on the first three eve- 
nings, and ‘Parsifal’ and ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’ on the two succeeding after- 
noons. Casts for these operas will be 

as follows: 


‘Carmen’: Mmes. Castagna, Burke, Votipka, Ol- 
heim and Messrs. Martinelli, Pinza, D’Angelo, 
Cehanovsky, Engelman and Paltrinieri. Gennaro 
Papi will conduct. Ballet divertissement by 
Mmes. Gambarelli, Montes, Neal, Weinberger, 
Harris, Messrs. Mouradoff Chaffee and the Corps 
de Ballet. 

‘Parsifal’, (for the benefit of the Henry Street 
Music School): Mmes. Flagstad, Doe, Olheim, 
Petina, Burke, Bodanya, Jessner and Votipka 
and Messrs. Melchior, Schorr, List, Gabor, Cor- 
don, D’Angelo, Cehanovsky, Laufkoetter and 
Witte. Artur Bodanzky will conduct. 

‘La Bohéme’: Mmes. Sayao and Bodanya and 
Messrs. Kiepura, Brownlee, Pinza, Cehanovsky, 
D’Angelo and Paitrinieri. Mr. Papi conducting. 

‘Parsifal’, (Good Friday matinee opera): Mmes 
Flagstad, Jessner, Burke, Votipka, Bodanya, Doe. 
Olheim and Petina and Messrs. Melchior, Schorr, 
List, Gabor, Cehanovsky, D’Angelo, Cordon, 
Laufkoetter and Witte. Mr. Bodanzky will con 
duct. 

‘Tristan und Isolde’: Mmes. Flagstad and Thor 
borg and Messrs. Melchior, Janssen, List, D’An 
gelo, Laufkoetter, Witte and Gabor. Mr. Bodan 
zky will be the conductor. 





Lhevinne Plays at Washington Irving 
High School 


Josef Lhevinne, pianist, gave a re- 
cital at Washington Irving High School 
on the evening of Feb. 18, in place of an 
announced duo-piano recital by himself 
and Mme. Lhevinne. Mme. Lhevinne 


was unable to appear on account of m- 
disposition. Mr. Lhevinne’s program 
included the Mozart C Major Somata, a 
Toccata by Schumann and works bs 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Debussy and 


Liszt. 


ANDERSON SOLOIST 
UNDER KLEMPERER 


Contralto Offers Lieder and 
Arias with Philharmonic 
at Two Concerts 


Los ANGELES, March 5—Mariaz 
Anderson, who was heard m recital a 
fortnight earlier, was soloist m the 
eighth pair of symphony concerts on 
Feb. 23 and 24. The presence of the 
noted contralto attracted capacity andi- 
ences. 

Miss Anderson sang “O Don Fatak 
from Verdi's ‘Don Carlos’, four Brahms 
songs, with an impassioned performance 
of ‘Der Schmied’. “Dein blames Angez 
was to her liking, but ‘Immer leiser wird 
mein Schlummer’ and “Von ewiger 
Liebe lacked the warmth and imtimacy 
which they possess. She was recalled 
no less than twenty times after her 
Brahms songs. All were sung with or- 
chestral accompaniment 

The orchestral part of the program 
included the ‘Egmont’ Overture by Bee- 
thoven, Edward Burlingame Hill's First 
Symphony, a Chorale Prelude of Bact 
with Henri de Busscher as oboe soloist 








and Strauss’s “Til Eulenspiegel”. Ewen 
an audience bent on hearing a song 
program could not escape the lovelimess 
of the Bach or the stirring phrases of 
the Strauss tone poem. Mr. Klemperer: 


shared the applause with his players and 
singled out Mr. de Busschér for spec 
honors. Haz D. Cram 





MARCEL HUBERT'S SISTER 
ASSISTS THE °*CELLIST 


Comes from Montreal to Play at Recital 
—Their First Collaboration in 
Five Years 

Resuming a concert companionship 
which dominated their early years but 
which has been dormant for five years 
Marcel Hubert and his sister, Yvonne 
were to appear together in the Tow: 
Hall on March 10. 


er for many years and 1 
tries. Yvonne, however, gave up her 
European career to found the Cortot 
Piano School in Montreal several years 
ago. She is taking a short vacation from 
her duties there to assist her brother 

Study with his sister was the French 
musician’s first introduction to music 
At the audition when she won her frst 
prize in the Paris Conservatoire, Mar- 
cel, aged five, started to walk onto the 
stage to play his piano “piece”, too, and 
had to be hastily dragged back imto the 
wings. He insisted, however, that he 
wanted to be a ‘cellist, and one day Al- 
fred Cortot came into the Hubert house 
and discovered the child with a chair 
between his knees, a stick im his hand 
and singing a Beethoven Symphony. He 
studied the ‘cello from then on. At thir 
teen he also won a first prize at the ‘ 
servatoire. 

Mr. Hubert, who came to this comn- 
try first in 1933 and has simce toured 
here each season, became an American 
citizen on March 3. 





\ mew opera entitled “The Great 
Name’ by Hunneke, was recently pro- 
duced with great success at Disseldorf 
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TWO POSTHUMOUS SONGS 
BY HORATIO W. PARKER 

WO of the newest songs that come 

from the Galaxy Music Corporation 
have a peculiar interest in that they were 
left in manuscript by Horatio Parker at the 
time of his death, 
nearly twenty 
years ago, and now 
for the first time 
are given out to 
the public.  Inci- 
dentally, until now 
they were the only 
compositions by 
Mr. Parker that 
remained unpub- 
lished. 

The titles of the 
songs are ‘The 
South Wind’ and 
‘The Pearl’, Both 
are art songs of 
the amplitude of scope and opulence of 
harmonic device of which this American 
composer had so sweeping a command. The 
first is a pictorial setting of a poem by 
Cale Young Rice with an exuberant vocal 
line, which is greatly enhanced by the ac- 
companiment, a brilliant piano solo in it- 
self. It is published in two keys, for 
high and low voice. ‘The Pearl’, the poem 
of which is by Alfred H. Hyatt, is a 
tender and imaginative concept beautifully 
expressed, with a meaningfully shaped line 
for the voice and a warmly colorful ac- 
companiment. It is published in but one 
key, for a medium high voice. 





Horatio W. Parker 


NEW SONG BY CLARA EDWARDS 
DESTINED TO WIN WIDE FAVOR 

With ‘Into the Night’ Clara Edwards has 
made an addition to her long list of suc- 
cessful songs that bids fair to attain an al- 
most greater popularity than any of the 
others. In the first place, the sentiment of 
the words, written by the composer, is in 
itself such as to make a strong appeal, and 
then the music she has provided for them 
is of so appropriate a character in its sim- 
plicity and its dignity and it is so sincerely 
felt that the song seems pre-destined to find 
a wide public. 

The line is gracefully shaped, and it is 
incidentally a pointed example of what can 
be done within the narrow range of one oc- 
tave, extended to the minor ninth in but 
two places. For example, in F, the key 
for medium voice, the range is from D be- 
low the staff to the E flat beyond the oc- 
tave. A high F is suggested as an alter- 
nate to the final C, it is true, but it is pure- 
ly optional. The accompaniment is chord- 
al, with an oft-repeated pattern that has 
a significant bearing upon the effect of the 
voice line. The song is also published for 
low voice in E flat and for high voice in 
B (New York: G. Schirmer, Inc.). 


RARE BACH AND VINCI GEMS 
ARE REFURBISHED FOR PIANO 

Two of the novelties that stand out bold- 
ly from the rank and file of recent piano 
works are new editions of compositions 
by early masters. One is an unfamiliar 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor by the 
mighty Bach; the other is a Suite in D 
major by Bach’s Italian contemporary, 
Leonardo Vinci, transcribed from an origi- 





nal version for two instruments. The work 
of editing and transcribing has been done 
by Frank Mannheimer, an American musi- 
cian who has spent most of his career thus 
far abroad, while the publishers are the 
Oxford University Press (New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc.). 

According to the editor’s note, the Prel- 
ude and Fugue is to be found in the fifth 
volume of the clavier works of the Bach 
Gesellschaft Edition, and the comment is 
added: “Its authenticity is probable but not 
certain”. In any case, whether definitely 
established as a child of J. S. Bach’s brain 
or not, it can claim the familiar earmarks 
of the master’s work in this form. The 
four-page molto adagio prelude with its 
continuous figuration of broken chords, ar- 
peggios and scale patterns, bears out the 
initial designation, “quasi fantasia”, while 
the fugue, based on a stirring subject that 
begins, rather oddly, with a sort of call to 
arms, as it were, is worked out with the 
contraputal plasticity and fluidity charac- 
teristic of Bach. 

The prelude of the Vinci suite is as 
sparkling and exhilarating as champagne, 
and the remaining five movements, an Ari- 
oso, a Pastorella, a Gavotte, a Menuet and 
a Finale, all have a similar freshness and 
charm in their different ways. These pieces 
were taken from a collection published 
about 1790, entitled ‘Twelve Solos for a 
German Flute or Violin with Thorough- 
bass for the Harpsichord or Violoncello 
Composed by Sigr. Leonardo Vinci and 
Other Italian Authors’. 

Mr. Mannheimer explains that there is 
no further clue to the authorship of the 
individual works in the collection but that 
since most of the material he has selected 
for the suite is drawn from a sonata at- 
tributed to Vnci he has felt justified in 
crediting the whole of it to him. 


COMPLETE BACH ORGAN WORKS 
AS EDITED BY MARCEL DUPRE 

An event of outstanding interest and 
importance in the organ world is the ap- 
pearance of the first volumes of a new edi- 
tion of the complete works for organ of 
J. S. Bach as annotated and fingered by 
that eminent French Bach interpreter, 
Marcel Dupré. The publisher, S. Borne- 
mann, of Paris, explains that he has under- 
taken the task of issuing the edition be- 
cause of the great success of Mr. Dupré’s 
edition of twelve Handel concertos and the 
resultant requests for a similar Dupré edi- 
tion of Bach. 

The complete organ Bach, according to 
Dupré, then, is to comprise twelve volumes. 
Of the two thus far given out the first 
contains nine of the preludes and fugues, 
three in C major, two in C minor, one 
each in D major and D minor, and two in 
E minor, while the second continues with 
eight more, in F minor, G major (two), 
G minor, A major, A minor (two) and B 
minor, and adds the great Passacaglia and 
Fugue in C minor. 

In his preface Mr. Dupré states that this 
is his edition of Bach as he has prepared 
it for his own use over a long period of 
years, so that it presents authoritative in- 
struction concerning the technical and in- 
terpretative approach on which is based his 
own playing of the Leipzig master. Ac- 
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cordingly, the general technical rules that 
should be assimilated at the outset are 
lucidly set forth in these first volumes. The 
interpretation signs are explained in detail, 
as are the fingering, pedal and registration 
indications. An illustrated glossary of the 
ornaments and minute instruction as to the 
playing of the various kinds of trills are 
also given, and all this prefatory matter is 
printed in three languages, French, Eng- 
lish and German. The compositions 
throughout are presented with the most 
meticulous detail of fingering and pedalling, 
while a system of initials and abbreviations 
clearly outlines the fundamental structure 
of each in both its main and its minor 
details. 


The third volume, now in the making, is 
to contain fantasies and fugues and tocca- 
tas and fugues; the fourth, the six sonatas 
in trio form, and so on. The books are 
well printed in a large size of the regula- 
tion oblong format for organ music. 


‘GOLDBERG’ VARIATIONS 
IN NOTABLY FINE EDITION 


[X bringing out the edition that Ralph 
Kirkpatrick has made, for either harpsi- 
chord or piano, of Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
‘Goldberg’ Variations, written for harpsi- 
chord, G. Schirmer, Inc., has given to the pub- 
lic what is undoubtedly the most thorough- 
going and compre- 
hensively annotated 
edition yet published 


of the celebrated 
work that, according 
to popular legend, 


was written for a 
pupil to use in whil- 
ing away the sleep- 
less nights of his 
wealthy patron. 

This is veritably 
an édition de luxe, 
printed in attractive 
format and with the : . 
text generously Ralph Kirkpatrick 
spaced and eminently readable. It is safe 
to say that in no other edition héretofore 
available have the contours of the music of 
this. complicated work seemed so lucidly 
presented. And not only have the orna- 
ments been written out in full so as to leave 
no doubt as to the authentic manner of per- 
formance but the editor has prefaced the 
text proper with an excellent elucidation, 
as exhaustive as practicable in the available 
space, of the treatment of trills and other 
embellishments in Bach’s day as revealed 
in Bach’s own table of ornaments in his 
little clavier book for his son Wilhelm 
Friedemann, and in the works of Carl Phil- 
ipp Emanuel Bach and of Couperin, Mar- 
purg, Quantz and others. And there is per- 
tinent comment as to the specific applica- 
tion of the accepted principles to the orna- 
ments in the several variations of this set 
of thirty. Then there are also admirably 
conceived short chapters on fingering, 
phrasing, tempo and dynamics. 


This excellent edition not only makes 
more accesible the only variations that Bach 
ever wrote; it also makes them a more al- 
luring field for musical adventure for mu- 
sicians generally than they have ever seem- 
ed heretofore. 





FINE EASTER NOVELTIES 
AND NEW GALAXY SONGS 


Easter music novelties of outstanding 
significance and interest come from the 
Galaxy Music Corporation. An especially 
communicative spirit of exultant joy marks 
‘An Easter Salutation’ for mixed voices by 
Alfred H. Johnson, with words by Vir- 
ginia Grant Collins, and the carol, ‘Christ 
is risen today’ for three-part women’s 
chrous by Katherine K. Davis, with text 
by C. R. W. Robertson. Another by Miss 
Davis, a setting of “The world itself keeps 
Easter day’ by J. M. Neale for four-part 
women’s chorus, with soprano solo, also 
has an almost traditional-carol effect in 
its lilting and arresting music, while with 
his notably felicitous arrangement of the 


quaint Hungarian carol, ‘Easter Carol of 
the Three Orphans’, for chorus of mixed 
voices, with children’s chorus, or soprano 
solo, Harvey Gaul has made still another 
addition to his already impressive array 
of arrangements of carols and folksongs. 

Two new song publications of the same 
firm are a most effective arrangement by 
Carol Perrenot, with warmly chordal ac- 
companiment, of Alicia Ann Scott’s beau- 
tiful ‘Think on me’, published both for 
high and for low voice, and another Schu- 
bert song with a new English poem by 
Francis Rogers, ‘O, Lord of life’, which, 
in view of the nature both of the inspired 
music and of the fine poem, provides a 
sacred. song of an artistic standard and 
lofty beauty all too seldom met with in 
songs of this category. It also is issued in 
two keys, for high and low voice. 


NEW GOOD FRIDAY CANTATA 
AMONG EASTERTIDE MUSIC 

For the approaching Easter season a 
new cantata, ‘The Road to Calvary’, by 
F. Leslie Calver, has been published and 


two special anthems have been re-issued by . 


the Arthur P. Schmidt Co. The cantata, 
consisting of thirteen numbers and an op- 
tional Epilogue in the form of a prayer 
for tenor solo, is a sincerely felt work 
planned along traditional lines, with four- 
part choral writing and recitative passages 
and other solos for individual voices. The 
music throughout is grateful and vocally 
smooth. The scene, ‘On the Cross’, is 
handled with artistic discretion, while two 
of the most effective choruses are “The 
March to Calvary’ and ‘Resignation’. A 
minor defect, the giving of a strong accent 
to the last syllable of the word “Passover”, 
on the opening page, may easily be 
remedied. 

Of the anthems, ‘He is risen’, issued in- 
dividually from the cantata, ‘The World’s 
Redeemer’, by Ernest A. Dicks, voices the 
appropriate note of triumphal exultation, 
while Oliver King’s ‘Easter Day’ serves 
well as a short introductory anthem. 

Along secular lines, the same publishers 
have brought together in one volume a 
round dozen compositions arranged for 
three-part women’s chorus. The standard 
of the contents may be gauged from 
Mozart’s ‘Lullaby’, one of the Brahms 
Hungarian Dances with words, entitling it 
‘Around the Gypsy Fire’, the famous 
Boccherini Minuet transformed into ‘While 
the Birds Are Singing’, the old German 
‘The flowers all sleep soundly’, immortal- 
ized by Brahms as a ‘Cradle Song’, and 
Henry Hadley’s ‘My Shadow’. L. 


s=—BRIEFER MENTION—*® 


For Organ: 

‘Thakay-Yama’ (‘Japanese Chime Clock’ ) ; 
‘Cornell Minuet’; ‘Deep River’, by Horace 
Alden Miller. The first is a descriptive 
piece successfully carried out; the second 
is a simple little minuet that conforms to 
the traditional style, excepting for two ar- 
bitrary measures in duple time, by which 
nothing is gained; the third is a good ar- 
rangement of the familiar Negro melody 
that gives it its name (Cornell Music Pub- 
lishing Co.). 

‘Holsworthy Church Bells’, an Air Va- 
ried, by S. S. Wesley; Scherzando in A, 
from the Sonata in C Sharp Minor, by 
Josef Haydn; Sonata in D, by Galuppi, and 
Prelude and Fugue in F Minor, from Han- 
del’s Eighth Harpsichord Suite, edited and 
arranged by Harry Wall. Well-devised 
arrangements of standard works that lend 
themselves happily to the framework of the 
organ (London: Leonard, Gould & Boltt- 
ler. New York: Schuberth). 

Suite on ‘Der Tag, der ist ‘so freuden- 
reich’, Op. 54, No. 1; Suite of "Veni, sancte 
spiritus’, Op. 54, No. 2, by Rudolf Moses. 
Two fluently written and well-conceived 
sets of organ pieces, the first, which occu- 
pies from ten to twelve minutes, consisting 
of an Allemande, a Pastorale and a Fugue, 
and the second, of a Toccata, an Andante 
and a Vicave, which require twelve min- 
utes altogether (Zurich: Hug). 














SEATTLE SYMPHONY 
CLOSES ITS SEASON 


Heard at Last Appearance of 
Ballet Russe — University 
Players Give Benefit 


SEATTLE, March 5.—The highly suc- 
cessful season of the Seattle Symphony 
Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, came to a 
triumphant close with the last appear- 
ance in the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo series on Feb. 19. 

New life and dash was brought by 
the new production which Leonide 
Massine had added since his two former 
appearances here, and to which he, him- 
self, brought finished artistry. As is 
perhaps usual, the work of the soloists 
was superior to the ensemble. Especial- 
ly effective was the dancing of Alex- 
andra Danilova and Nini Theilade; 
Mia Slavenska, whose youth and charm 
captured the audience; Alicia Markova 
and Roland Guerard in the fairylike 
‘Blue Bird’ and Marc Platoff, young 
Seattle dancer, who had important roles 
in ‘Gaieté Parisienne’, ‘Gizelle’ and “The 
Seventh Symphony’. 

A concert to benefit concerts was the 
unusual performance of the University 
Symphony, George Kirchner, conduc- 
tor and the University Chorus directed 
by Charles Wilson Lawrence, spon- 
sored by the University Group of the 
Symphony League, for the benefit of the 
Seattle Symphony. <A goodly crowd 
braved a heavy rain storm to listen to 
a splendid program of classic and 
semi-popular music. 

Nan D. Bronson 








Lotte Lehmann Sails for Concert Tour 
in the Orient 

Lotte Lehmann sailed from Los An- 

geles on March 1 for a tour of Australia, 

stopping en route for an appearance in 

Honolulu, which was her sixth there. 
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New Piano Teaching Material 


Scarlatti—1l12 Selected Sonatas for Piano 
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Twenty Pieces from Bach’s Book 
Edited by Guy Maier—Price 75c 
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Her concerts in Australia will be under 
the auspices of the Australian Broad- 
casting Company. She will return to the 
United States in July and will make sev- 
eral appearances during the summer be- 
fore starting her fall tour in October. 


JANSSEN CONDUCTS 
NEW CHESLOCK WORK 


Baltimore Symphony Offers 
Premiere of Suite from 
Cantata ‘David’ 


BALTiMoRE, March 5.—The Baltimore 
Symphony, Werner Janssen, conductor, 
presented its fourth Sunday evening 
concert at the Lyric on Feb. 19. Mr. 
Janssen, with each succeeding program, 
is proving that the Municipal Orchestra 
is responding to his artistic demands 
and in consequence the group shows 
marked results. 

The program offered substance for 
musical reflection in interpretations of 
the Berlioz ‘Queen Mab’ Scherzo, the 
‘Tristan and Isolde’ Prelude, the Liszt 
‘Les Preludes’ and Brahms Symphony 
No. 1. 

As a feature of local interest Werner 
Janssen prepared the first public per- 
formance of Louis Cheslock’s Suite from 
the Cantata ‘David’. The suite consists 
of a prelude, ‘Goliath’s Challenge’, a 
pastorale, based on the twenty-third 
Psalm of David, this episode dramatical- 
ly sung by Abrasha Robovsky, baritone, 
and a closing dance movement based on 
the 150th Psalm. The composer was 
called to the stage to acknowledge the 
enthusiastic reception given to his work. 
Mr. Cheslock is a Baltimorean and his 
association as a member of the teaching 
staff at the Peabody Conservatory has 
won him an admiring audience. The 
attention which the conductor and the 
orchestra gave to this new work of local 
origin, and the response by the audience, 
mark a sure growth of civic apprecia- 
tion. 

The Baltimore Symphony, Mr. Jans- 
sen conducting, presented the program 
of the fourth concert for young people 
on Feb. 25 at the Lyric. Such attractive 
items as Rimsky Korsakoff’s ‘Legend 
of Tsar Saltan’, Rameau’s ‘The Hen’ 
and Dukas’s ‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’ 
brought delight to the young listeners. 

FRANZ C. BoRNSCHEIN 








Lily Pons to Tour at Close of Metro- 
politan Opera 

Lily Pons, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, who will make her only remain- 
ing appearance this season as Gilda in 
‘Rigoletto’ on March 11, the final mati- 
nee of the regular opera season, will 
resume her concert tour in Providence 
on March 21. Miss Pons will sing with 
the opera company in Boston and again 
in Cleveland and will resume her con- 
cert tour visiting the South and Middle 
West. 
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ENESCO IS GUEST 
WITH TORONTO MEN 


Conducts Own Rhapsody and 
Is Soloist in Beethoven 
Under MacMillan 


Toronto, March 5.—Georges Enesco, 
Roumanian violinist, composer and con- 
ductor, returned to Massey Hall again 
this year to conduct the Toronto Sym- 
phony on Feb. 7. He gave a first per- 
formance in Canada of his ‘Roumanian 
Rhapsody’ No. 2. 

The visits of Enesco to this city have 
become triumphant ovations for an 
artist who is greeted on every visit by 
sold-out houses. One of the most bril- 
liant audiences, socially and musically, 
made the concert a gala event and the 
visiting artist received tremendous ac- 
claim. Besides conducting his own com- 
position, Mr. Enesco played the Beetho- 
ven Concerto in D, Op. 61, for orches- 
tra and violin, Sir Ernest MacMillan, 





conducting. Other works on the eve- 
ning’s program included: Brahms’s 
‘Academic Festival’ Overture, ‘The 


Sorcerer’s Apprentice’ by Dukas and 

Healy Willan’s ‘Marche Solennelle’, 

conducted by Sir Ernest MacMillan. 
Ropert H. Roperts 


HARTFORD SYMPHONY 
CONCLUDES SEASON 


Barzin Conducts Schumann, 
Sibelius and Beethoven— 
Hess Is Soloist 


Hartrorp, March 5.—The Hartford 
Symphony gave its best and last concert 
on Feb. 14. The program included 
Schumann’s ‘Manfred’ Overture, Sibe- 
lius’s First Symphony and Beethoven’s 
Third Concerto with Myra Hess at the 
piano. Leon Barzin conducted. 

As was expected, the printed program 
contained the announcement for the 
symphony’s next season, and as had been 
predicted, it is considerably augmented 
over this year’s. While there will again 
be four main concerts under Mr. Bar- 
zin’s baton, there will also be four sup- 
plementary performances devoted to vio- 
lin concerto literature. Mischa Elman 








will probably be the soloist. 

The Cleveland Orchestra under Rod- 
zinski gave a glowing concert featuring 
Schonberg’s transcription of a Brahms 
T. H. PARKER 


Quartet. 
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PREMIERES PERFORMED 
BY ILLINOIS SYMPHONY 





Solomon Conducts Twelve Works for 
First Time Anywhere and Four 
First American Readings 
Cuicaco, March 5.—The Illinois 
Symphony, Izler Solomon, conductor, 
has given during the seasons of 1937- 





Izler Solomon 


38, and 1938-’39, first American per- 


formances of sixteen compositions. 
Among these were twelve world pre- 
mieres. 

The world premieres included those 
of David Van Vactor’s Organ Prelude 
and Fugue in D, Radie Britain’s Rhap- 
sodic Phantasie for piano and orches 
tra; Robert S. Childe’s symphonic poem 
‘The Albatross’; Gail Kubik’s Violin 
Concerto, Op. 4; Philip Warner’s 
‘Youth’ Overture and Suite, “Thumb- 
Nail Sketches of Chicago’; Clarence C. 
White’s Prelude to ‘Ouanga’; Robert 
S. Whitney’s Symphony No. 1 in E 
Minor ; the Bach-Dunham Variations on 
a Christmas hymn, ‘Vom Himmel 
Hoch’, and the Bach-Campbell Chorale 
Prelude ‘Wenn Wir in Héchsten 
Nothen Sind. 

First performances in America were 
given of John Ireland’s Concerto in E 
Flat for piano and orchestra; Mozart's 
Overture in B Flat, ‘Second ‘Parisian’ 
Symphony, and Zandonai’s ‘Rapsodia 
Trentia’. In addition thirty-five works 
by various composers were performed 
by the Illinois Symphony for the first 
time in Chicago. Including these, the 
list of first performances by the orches- 
tra under Mr. Solomon totals fifty-one. 
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Kipnis Makes Tours 
Of Three Continents 





Russian Bass Sings in Australia, in 
Europe and in North America in 
One Season 





Alexander Kipnis 


Division of his time between three 
continents has been the experience of 
a season for Alexander Kipnis, Rus- 
sian bass, who is now in America con- 
certizing. From Austria to Australia 
was his first long jaunt of the year, 
and he spent three months in the Anti- 
podes, singing thirty-two concerts in 
Australia and twelve in New Zealand. 
In several cities in those musically en- 
lightened countries he found his way 
prepared for him by means of the many 
phonograph record clubs which exist. 
Several of these possessed a full Kipnis 
record repertoire and crowded eagerly 
to hear one of their favorite singers ‘in 
the flesh”. 

Returning here only for a short time, 
Mr. Kipnis made his way back to Eu- 
rope, to sing in Ostend, and in France. 
Performances in ‘Boris Godounoff’ were 
a highlight, and he will again sing the 
leading role in Mussorgsky’s opera at 
the Paris Opéra on April 2, and in Bor- 
deaux. In May he will be heard in ‘Don 
Giovanni’ and “The Marriage of Figaro’ 
in Paris, and will later sing with Issay 
Dobrowen and the Brussels Symphony. 
will give concerts in Antwerp and 
Switzerland, and expects to spend his 
vacation in France. His present tour 
of America, which will be concluded the 
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last of this month, has been a coast-to- 
coast one. 

Mr. Kipnis returns to the United 
States in November for another concert 
tour. 





VISITING ARTISTS GIVE 
PROGRAMS IN MONTREAL 





Tauber, Brailowsky, Gigli, Ginster, 
Serkin, Pitzinger, Cohen and 
Vronsky and Babin Heard 


MonTrREAL, March 5.—Richard Tau- 
ber’s first local appearance took place 
on Feb. 14. Those who attended the re- 
cital gave the tenor such an ovation as 
has been rarely heard in the city during 
the past ten years. They literally 
shouted for more until Percy Kahn, Mr. 
Tauber’s accompanist, dismissed them 
by the simple expedient of playing the 
national anthem. 

Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, was 
heard on Feb. 13 and Trudi Schoop had 
a packed house on Jan. 30. Dancers 
rarely fail in Montreal. Beniamino 
Gigli returned after an absence of sev- 
eral years to find that the city had not 
forgotten him. Other visitors included 
Ria Ginster, soprano, and Harriet 
Cohen, pianist, who appeared with the 
Montreal Orchestra; Rudolf Serkin and 
Gertrude Pitzinger with the Ladies’ 
Morning Musical Club, and Vronsky 
and Babin, the duo-pianists, who were 
engaged in Mrs. A. M. Russel’s 
Wednesday Nine O’Clock series. 

Eugene Ormandy, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, has accepted an 
engagement to be guest director at the 
Montreal Music Festival in June. Mr. 
Ormandy will conduct one of the three 
works chosen for performance, Bach’s 
Mass in B Minor, Brahms’s ‘Requiem’ 
or Elgar’s ‘Dream of Gerontius.’ 

THOMAS ARCHER 





Local and Visiting Artists Contribute 
to Minneapolis Programs 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 5.—Among the 
recitalists of the month have been 
Roland Gundry, violinist, and Robert 
Casadesus, pianist, both heard in St. 
Paul. That city also has lent apprecia- 
tive ear to the St. Paul Civic Opera 
association’s excellent production of 
Massenet’s ‘Manon’. Outstanding among 
local musicians recently heard were 
Ingeborg Pearson, pianist; Carl Berg- 
gren, pianist, and Alfred Kuehle, 
‘cellist, in sonata recital; Otto Frohn, 
violinist, and Clyde Stephens, pianist, 
in sonata recital; Lenore Engdahl, pi- 
anist, and Agnes Rast Snyder, con 
tralto. i. me & 
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FIRST ‘SACRE’ GIVEN 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Monteux Conducts Symphony in 
Initial Local Performance 
—Signs New Contract 


SAN Francisco, March 5.—A cli- 
mactic moment in the history of the 
San Francisco Symphony was reached 
on Feb. 3 and 4 when Pierre Monteux 
presented Stravinsky’s ‘Rite of Spring’ 
for the first time in this city. The 
event was a substitute for the presence 
of Stravinsky in person, the composer’s 
American tour having been cancelled. 

Advance speculation as to how the 
sedate Friday afternoon audience would 
receive the work went for nought when 
the audience remained to cheer and re- 
call the conductor no less than a half 
dozen times—which is something of a 
record for the Friday concert patrons. 
The enthusiasm on Saturday night knew 
no bounds. The presentation was a 
gigantic task, and a superb achievement. 
Mr. Monteux recently signed a new 
three-year contract as conductor of the 
orchestra. 

Preceding the ‘Sacre’ Mr. Monteux 
gave the Weber Overture to ‘Oberon’, 
Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ Symphony, and 
Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’, all magnificently. 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff Play 

Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemen- 
off were soloists in Mozart’s Concerto 
for two pianos in E Flat at the pre- 
ceding pair of symphony programs 
when Monteux gave Rossini’s Over- 
ture to ‘L’Italiana in Algeri’ in ravish- 
ing fashion, Griffes’s ‘Pleasure Dome 
of Kubla Khan’, also excellently, and 
Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Symphony, in 
which Leslie Schivo won honors for 
the English horn solo in the slow move- 
ment. 

The Art Commission inaugurated its 
series of symphony programs in Ex- 
position Auditorium with Artur Rubin- 
stein as guest soloist in the Rachman- 
inoff Concerto No. 2 and in Falla’s 
‘Nights in the Gardens of Spain’. Mr. 
Rubinstein more than confirmed the im- 
pression he made last season, and won 
new recognition for his pianistic ar- 
tistry, particularly in the Falla work. 
On the same program Mr. Monteux 
offered the Bach-Respighi Passacaglia 
and Fugue in C Minor and the Franck 
Symphony. Marjory M. FISHER 








Elizabeth Wysor on South American 
Cruise 

Elizabeth Wysor, contralto, is on a 
South American tour as concert singer 
on the Kungsholm after a highly suc- 
cessful season in the United States. Be- 
sides a recital in the Town Hall, New 
York, she has been heard in Maine, 
Pennsylvania, Kansas, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Tennessee, South Carolina and 
Florida, as well as the Canadian 
provinces. She illustrated a lecture by 
Marcia Davenport in the Town Hall 
and sang Ortrud in a production of 
‘Lohengrin’ in Washington. Miss 
Wysor has also been engaged as soloist 
at the Ann Arbor May Festival. 





Marechal Soloist with Philharmonic 
Society of Elizabeth, N. J. 

Maurice Marechal, ’cellist, was sched- 
uled to appear as soloist at the concert 
of the Philharmonic Society of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., in the Masonic Temple on 
the evening of March 10, under the 
baton of August May. Mr. Marechal 
was to play the Lalo D Minor Concerto. 


Harriet Cohen, Pianist, 
Plays New Works Abroad 


Wood and 





Soloist under 
Boult 


Beecham, 


in London and Tours 
Widely on Continent 





Harriet Cohen 


Harriet Cohen, British pianist, who 
gave a recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 19 and sailed for Eng- 
land on Feb. 24, has fulfilled many en- 
gagements in England and on the Con- 
tinent since her last previous appearance 
in America, giving first performances 
of works written especially for her. In 
London she has appeared as soloist with 
orchestras under the batons of Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Sir Henry Wood and 
Adrian Boult; in Madrid under Ferdi- 
nand Arbos and in Paris with Pierre 
Monteux. 

Miss Cohen also toured in Finland, 
Norway, Sweden, Holland and in Eng- 
land recently and was invited by the So 
viet Government to broadcast from Mos 
cow and Leningrad. At the official in- 
auguration of the British Government’s 
first news broadcast to South America 
last April, Miss Cohen played a pro 
gram from London. 

The English pianist has given the 
premieres of many works by contempo- 
rary composers, including music by 
Vaughan Williams, Elgar, Bax and 
Walton. In America Miss Cohen has 
introduced English works to American 
audiences, among them the Bax Con- 
certo, which she played with the Boston 
Symphony under the baton of Serge 
Koussevitzky, the Vaughan Williams 
Concerto, played by her for the first time 
in New York, the Walton Concerto in 
Cincinnati, and many works by compos- 
ers of other countries. 





Mary Frances Lehnerts to Sing at 
Columbia 


Mary Frances Lehnerts, mezzo- 
soprano, was scheduled to give a recital 
under the auspices of the Women’s 
Graduate Club of Columbia University 
in Philosophy Hall on March 10. Miss 
Lehnerts’s program will include an ex- 
cerpt from ‘Das Rheingold’ and works 
by Bizet, Debussy, Brahms, Schubert, 
LaForge, Beach and others. 





Wallenstein Sinfonietta Plays Sinfonia 
by Johan Franco 

A Sinfonia by Johan Franco was 

broadcast over station WOR on March 

2. A new work, ‘In Memoriam’, by 

the same composer, written for string 

orchestra, has recently been published 
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CONCERTS: Paderewski in Broadcast—Other 


Favorites Return 





ar 








(Continued from page 22) 
completely authoritative. It was a masterly 
pianistic achievement, marred only by some 
distracting mannerisms in the exaggerated 
use of arm motions. Earlier he had given 
an expert performance likewise of the 
fugue on ‘From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains’, which constitutes the third movement 
of Ives’s Fourth Symphony, a fugue, how- 
ever, of somewhat thin development. 

The songs varied from what might be 
called vocal abstractions to almost literal 
treatment of old hymns or even old popular 
songs, given a whimsical little quirk, as in 
‘At the River’ (‘Shall we gather at the 
river?’) and “The Side-Show’, playing with 
‘Is that Mr. Reilly?’. In the ‘Berceuse’ the 
vocal line was of almost naive simplicity 
against a dissonant accompaniment. ‘Aut- 
umn’ was one of the most ingratiating, but 
the most impressive of all seemed to be 
‘The Things Our Fathers Loved’ and the 
imaginative setting of Vachel Lindsay’s 
‘General William Booth Enters into Heav- 
en’. Miss Hager sang all with keen musical 
intelligence, subtle appreciation of their 
spirit and fine vocal artistry. She was com 
pelled to repeat several of them. 


Paderewski Broadcast Recital 


The broadcast recital which Ignace Jan 
Paderewski gave before an invited audi- 
ence in studio B-H at Radio City on the 
afternoon of Feb. 28 took on the aspect 
of a tribute of public affection and es- 
teem. As the pianist made his way across 
the platform with slow, short steps to be- 
gin his program the audience stood to greet 
him. It stood several times thereafter. 
Mr. Paderewski remained at the keyboard 
until he had played his entire list of com- 
positions (the broadcast being limited to 
the hour of “The Magic Key”), rising 
to bow in answer to the applause after 
each of the compositions played 

The program was as follows: 

Sonata in C Sharp Minor Beethoven 


Impromptu in A Flat .Schubert 
Ballade in A Fiat Chopin 


Polish Songs, ‘My Joys’, ‘The Maiden’s Wish’ 
Chopin - Liszt 

Polonaise in A Fiat.. ..Chopin 

Melodie in B from ‘Chants du Voyageur’ 


Paderewski 
Though it would be idle to say that Mr. 
Paderewski had not aged since he last 
played in New York some six or seven 
years ago there was still something leo- 
nine about his appearance. The passing 
of time was quite as evident in his playing, 
but it retained much of the poetry of other 
years. However apochryphal the popular 
designation of the Beethoven sonata, there 
was “moonlight” in Mr. Paderewski’s 
achievement of it. An introspective ten 
derness pervaded the ‘Schubert Im 
promptu. The great Pole is in his seventy- 
ninth year and it was scarcely to be ex- 
pected that the Polonaise would thunder 
as it once did or that his fingers elsewher« 
would have the accuracy or the coordina 
tion of the virtuoso playing of youth or 
middle age. = 


Sigurd Nilssen Gives Town Hall Recital 
Sigurd Nilssen, bass. Vladimir Padwa, 
accompanist. Town Hall, Feb. 25, after 
noon : 
‘Si tra i Ceppi .Handel 


‘Les Chevaliers da la Croix Blanche’; ‘La 
Mousse de Biscaye’..........arr. by Michiels 


‘Per Questa Bella Mano’............... Mozart 
xy ff 2 "Sree ere Loewe 
WE . ucunvausvilahseechnebihsokede: . Wolf 
‘Madchen mit dem Rothen Miindchen’.. Franz 
GE St hSud namebudssekachenwedsskue Brahms 


‘Vaer Hilset I Damer’; ‘Med en Vandlil je’: 
“Vaaren’; ‘Eit Syn’ ‘Ved Moders Grav’: 
‘Og Jeg ‘Ha Mig en Hiertenskjaer’....Grieg 

‘When the King Went Forth to War’ 
Koeneman 
Glazunoft 

Mussorgsky 

Tchaikovsky 
Mr. Nilssen is well-known to radio audi- 

ences and has sung with the Philadelphia 

and other opera organizations. His voice 
is a fine, resonant bass and he utilized its 
extended range in a wide variety of songs. 

It was especially good in the lower reaches. 

The Handel work displayed his ability in 

coloratura passages which were delivered 

with clarity. ‘Tom the Rhymer’ was par- 
ticularly well done, though it was a pity 


‘Romance Orientale’ 
‘The Grave’ 
‘The Pilgrim’ 








Lucy Brown 


Sigurd Nilssen 


not to have it in English. The Lieder 
group evoked much applause and all three 
items received deft performances. The 
Grieg group was delightful, another excur- 
sion into the mine of golden song left by 
the great Norwegian. The final group was 
striking and was sung with dramatic fer- 
vor. Mr. Nilssen’s audience was one of 
size and was highly enthusiastic through- 
out the recital. H. 


Brown Plays Hindemith Sonata 
pianist. Town Hall, Feb. 


Lucy 

Lucy Brown, 
25, evening: 

PassAGRe 2.205000 .cccccces Francois Couperin 

ere eer ee John Blow 

Fugue in A Minor......Girolamo Frescobaldi 

CT a chaauts ..Carl Heinrich Graun 

OND  TRGIRs onic csi scnctantes Paul Hindemith 

Thirty Two Vari: itions in C Minor .. Beethoven 

Nocturne, Op. 27, No. 2; Impromptu, Op. 

36; Four Preludes, Op. 28, Nos. 5, 6, 7 

und 8; Mazurka, Op. 17, No. 4; Grande 

Vales Betiiamte, Op. Waissecsececsess Chopin 

Miss Brown belongs to that fortunately 
increasing group of pianists who reveal 
their intelligence and musicianship in what 
they choose to play as well as in thei 
manner of playing it. The four opening 
works on her program had a double inter 
est. They represented distinguished com- 
posers of France, England, Italy and Ger 
many composing in four characteristic 
forms. In her playing of this music, Miss 
srown showed her understanding of style, 
backed by capable fingers. 

From the seventeenth and _ eighteenth 
centuries the pianist passed abruptly into 
the twentieth with Hindemith’s First So- 
nata, listed on the program as a first local 
performance. Composed with the technical 
address and close-clipped efficiency which 
one associates with Hindemith, this work 
had the merits of directness and command 
if not of great inspiration. An agreeably 
diversified Chopin group brought the re 
cital, which was cordially applauded by the 
audience, to its close S 


Editha Fleischer Returns in Concert 

Editha Fleischer, soprano. Arpad San 
dor, accompanist. Town Hall, Feb. 26, eve- 
ning : 


Arias of Dorabeila, Despina and Fiordiligi 
from ‘Cosi Fan Tutte’.......... ..Mozart 
‘Frihlingsglaube’; ‘Heidenréslein’; ‘An den 


Mond’; ‘Liebesbotschaft’ ‘Eifersucht und 
BE acanadeddnahanngusessecsenvess Schubert 
Chansons Enfantines, ‘Fi donc! lEspiégle’; 
‘La Poupée s’Endort’; ‘La Priére du Soir’; 
Tee TD BE nacosesccpcsccasaens Mussorgsky 
‘Fihr mich, Kind, nach Bethlehem’; ‘Citro 
nenfalter im April’; ‘Nimmersatte Liebe’ : 
‘St. Nepomuks Vorabend’; ‘Storchenbotschaft’ 
Wolf 
Although a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera for many years, Miss Fleischer has 
not been heard in New York for at least 
four seasons. She sang with all her old 
winning charm and could have repeated a 
large proportion of her program, so in- 
sistent was the applause. The Mozart 
arias, sung in German for some uwnac- 
countable reason, were reminiscent of the 
Metropolitan’s fine production of Mozart’s 
delicious comedy in which Miss Fleischer 
had had part. The arias, however, were 
less persuasive than ‘Batti, Batti’ from 
‘Don Giovanni’ given as an encore to the 
group 

All the Schubert songs were excellently 
sung, with perhaps a trifle more of honors 
to the second and fourth of the group 
Mussorgsky’s naive songs were projected 
with fine effect that won a quick response. 
The Wolf group, however, had perhaps 





Editha Fleischer 


Raya Garbousova 


the highest artistic co-efficient of the en- 
tire program. Well contrasted and well 
presented, they were most satisfactory to 
hear. Misss Fleischer had long ago con- 
vinced us of her abilities in opera. She 
has now duplicated the impression as a 
recitalist H 


Garbousova Plays Beethoven, Reger and 
Saint-Saéns Music 
Raya Garbousova, ’cellist; Leopold Mitt- 


mann, accompanist; Town Hall, Feb. 28, 
evening : 
Sonata 4, Op. 102, No. 1......ess00. Beethoven 
i 2) MN, dnc wes penne pakee bees Reger 


7 


in A Minor, Op. 33 
Saint -Saéns 


Concerto No. 


Ep ae eee eee Weber 
GPRS a a ee Saree me Stravinsky 
po) Peererere rrr erate Ibert 
> ESR rr ee rer ae Falla 


EE aut ddcedvax ube eeats Liadoff - Piatigorsky 

Miss Garbousova returned to the Town 
Hall upon this occasion for her annual 
recital, an event anticipated with pleasure 
not only by ’cellists and students of the 
‘cello, but by the ordinary variety of music 
lover. Im many respects the artist re- 
warded her audience; there was again to 
be observed in her playing the spirit, ebul 





Nathan Milstein 


Cesare Sodero, Jr. 


lience and vigor which has so often char- 
acterized it in the past. 

The Beethoven was given an impetuous 
performance, perhaps too much so at times, 
for in her desire to give the music its full 
measure of vitality, roughnesses and tonal 
inaccuracies became apparent. The Saint- 
Saéns Concerto, however, revealed her 
artistry at its best; its melodies lent them- 
selves more gratefully to the ‘cellist’s ap- 
proach than did either the Reger or Bee- 
thoven works and by the ease and security 
of her performance, she realized more fully 
her manifold abilities. 


Nathan Milstein Returns in Recital 
Nathan Milstein, violinist. Artur Balsam, 


accompanist. Carnegie Hall March 1, 

evening : 
ete. Se DRO, . it avncrsiscacs Vivaldi 
Partita in B Minor (for violin alone) Bach 
Sonata in F Major, Op. 24... Beethoven 
‘From My Homeland’ , .Smetana 
Etude in C Major.... ......Franz Benda 
Etude in C Minor ..Niccolo Mestrino 


Concerto in D Major (Cc ‘adenza by Milstein) 
Paganini 
This was playing to make the blood 
tingle. From the brilliant opening measures 
(Continued on page 29) 
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KANSAS CITY HOLDS 
“‘HI-JINKS” CONCERT 


Benefit for Philharmonic Fund 
Amuses Large Audience—New 
Osiier Work Performed 


Kansas City, March 5.—For benefit 
of the Kansas City Philharmonic As- 
sociation fund and entertainment of a 
near capacity audience, the first annual 
“Hi-Jinks” concert and ball neutralized 
inhibitions on both sides of the foot- 
lights in Music Hall on Feb. 18. 

Karl Krueger, conductor, ‘sat in’ 
with his musicians, so to speak, while 
they in turn, usurped the podium. Lois 
Craft, radiant, blond harpist, synthe- 
sized prima donnas whose strutting for 
curtain calls is more important than 
musicianship. To the credit of “Maestro” 
Sol Bobrov and his “lads” be it said that 
their accompaniment fit the number like 
the proverbial glove. Other causes for 
hilarity were occasioned by a juicy 
morsel of Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- 
phony served on dime store dishes; a 
baseball “bat-on,” in the hands of Karl 
Krueger, stricking out the insistent 
rhythm of Ravel’s ‘Bolero’, Bruce 
Chase’s_ excellent orchestration of 
Gershwin’s ‘I Got Rhythm’, Concert- 
master Thaviu’s performance of a con- 
certo played on an open E-string; Carl 
Schinner’s German Band, and other 
humorous mockeries. 





Gieseking Appears 


Preceding this musical spree by a 
fortnight was the Philharmonic’s eighth 
subscription concert which included 
Beethoven’s fifth symphony; Rachmani- 
noff’s Second Concerto with Walter 
Gieseking as soloist, who played with 
compelling artistry. Julius Osiier, local 
composer, conducted the first perform- 
ance of his own symphonic poem, ‘Jar] 
Hakon’. Warmly received, he was 
brought to the footlights many times 
to acknowledge applause which was 
shared by the orchestra.  Liszt’s 
‘Mephisto’ Waltz opened the program. 

The ninth event on the Philharmonic 
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list included Beethoven’s incomparable 
‘Pastoral’ Symphony projected with 
comprehensive regard for mood and 
phrase. Dr. Wiktor Labunski, head of 
the Conservatory piano department was 
soloist, playing for the first time with 
orchestra his Concerto in C. Investing 
the three movements, a work contain- 
ing a rich, conservative melos, treated 
for the most part in the modern vein, 
with an authoritative performance, the 
soloist was tendered an ovation. The 
overture to ‘Oberon’ by Weber and 
Wagner’s ‘The Ride of the Valkyries’, 
opened and closed the program, re- 
spectively. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


HARRISBURG PLAYERS 
AIDED BY SOLOIST 


Raudenbush Conducts Symphony 
in Franck and Saint-Saéns 
with Gorin Assisting 


HarrissurG, March 5.—A program 
of operatic favorites and Russian songs 
sung by the baritone, Igor Gorin, and 
César Franck’s D Minor Symphony 
drew a large audience to the Forum on 
Feb. 13, when the Harrisburg Sym- 
phony gave its fifty-third concert con- 
ducted by George King Raudenbush. 

The performance of the symphony 
indicated that the orchestra understood 
the work, and the allegretto movement 
was played especially well. The orches- 
tra opened the program with Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Overture to ‘Egmont’, and con- 
cluded with the ‘Bacchanale’ from ‘Sam- 
son et Dalila’, by Saint-Saens. The en- 
tire program was satisfying and well 
balanced. 

Gorin Receives Ovation 

Mr. Gorin’s fine voice and dramatic 
talent resulted in as hearty an ovation 
as has been accorded an artist here in a 
long time. He offered first the prologue 
from ‘Pagliacci’, and followed this with 
the ‘Largo al factotum’ from Rossini’s 
‘The Barber of Seville’, and a group of 
songs. HELEN JEAN KULP 
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Boerner Will Return 
to Hollywood Bowl 


Soprzno to Be Soloist for Third Time— 
Makes Operatic List 


Charlotte Boerner, soprano, will ap- 
pear for the third time in the Holly- 
wood Bowl in July and August this 
year. Miss Boerner has also been re- 








Charlotte Boerner as the Page in ‘A Masked 
Ball’ 


engaged to appear with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company in October and 
November. She has been soloist on the 
Kraft Music Hall broadcast. 

The list of her appearances with or- 
chestras includes the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Cleveland Orches- 
tra and the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 
She has appeared four times with the 
San Francisco Symphony during the 
past two seasons. Miss Boerner’s con- 
cert itinerary has included points as re- 
mote as Honolulu and the White House. 





MUSIC IN BALTIMORE 





Pitzinger Gives Recital—Music Club 
Holds Dinner and Bohemian Night 


BALTImMorE, March 5.—Gertrude Pitz- 
inger, mezzo-soprano, with Franz Rupp, 
at the piano, at the fifteenth Peabody 
recital on Feb. 17 sang the Brahms 
‘Vier Ernste Gesange’, the Schumann 
‘Frauenliebe und Leben’ and songs by 
Marx and Schoeck. 

The Baltimore Music Club gave its 
annual dinner and Bohemian Night on 
Feb. 13, at the Belvedere Hotel. 

The Peabody String Quartet, Frank 
Gittelson, George Wargo and Bart 
Wirtz, members of the teaching staff 
and Walter deLillo, gave the sixteenth 
Peabody recital on Feb. 24 before an 
appreciative audience. 

The Dante Alighieri Society, through 
its local committee, presented a recital 
by Ornella Puliti Santoliquido, Italian 
pianist, on Feb. 21 at the North Hall of 
the Peabody Institute. F.C. B. 





Brooklyn Chaminade Club Entertains 
Frances Williams 


BrooKiyNn, March 5.—The Chaminade 
Club had Frances Williams, composer, 
as guest of honor at a musicale recently. 
Her song, ‘Step Lightly O’er the Hol- 
lows’, which is dedicated to the club, 
will be given at its spring concert. The 
Welsh Women’s Chorus of New York 
recently sang two arrangements of 
Welsh folksongs by Miss Williams. 


CLEVELAND HEARS 
CHAMBER PROGRAMS 


Carter, Miller and Dame, Ethel 
and Otto Luening and 
Kreutzberg Appear 


CLEVELAND, March 5.—A capacity 
audience attended the second concert of 
the Cleveland Chamber Music Society 
on Feb. 22, to hear Schubert’s ‘Forellen’ 
Quintet and Mendelssohn’s Trio in C 
Minor, Op. 66, performed by Felix Eyle, 
Tom Brennand, Jacques Posell, Harry 
Fuchs, Beryl Rubinstein, Jerome Gross, 
Charles McBride and Boris Goldovsky. 
Nevada Van der Veer and Audrey Bow- 
man sang and Boris Goldovsky was ac- 
companist. 

John Carter, young tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, was pre- 
sented as guest soloist in a concert given 
in Severance Hall by the Cleveland 
Male Chorus and the Cleveland Ladies 
Chorus on Feb. 21. 

Brenda Miller, soprano, and Donald 
Dame, tenor, appeared jointly as guests 
of the Orchesis Club on Feb. 21 in the 
third recital of a series given in Wade 
Park Manor. William Wheeler is direc- 
tor; Frieda Schumacher, accompanist. 

Mrs. Emil Brudno presented Harald 
Kreutzberg in recital on Feb. 21 in the 
| ittlke Theatre of Public Hall. The 
‘Eternal Circle’, a new dance creation 
of Kreutzberg’s, was given its first per- 
formance. The music is by Friedrich 
Wilckens, accompanist. 

Ethel and Otto Luening, directors of 
the music department of Bennington 
College, made several appearances in 
Cleveland during the week of Feb. 12, 
giving a recital in Florence Harkness 
Chapel, Western Reserve University, 
under the auspices of the Association of 
American Colleges concert project of the 
Carnegie Foundation, and at the Wo- 
men’s City Club. 





WiLtma HuNING 





Saint Vincent Study Club Discusses 
Wagner 

The Study Club of the College of 
Mount Saint Vincent discussed Wag- 
ner’s ‘Tannhauser’ at its meeting on 
Feb. 21. Dorothy Gambol summarized 
the life of the composer and the general 
characteristics of the music. Elisabeth 
Slattery sang several excerpts from the 
opera, accompanied by Isabel Yankocy. 
The Study Club is sponsoring at- 
tendance by its members at the Metro- 
politan Opera. 
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(Continued from page 27) 

of the Vivaldi sonata to the last note of the 
last encore Mr. Milstein played with an 
élan and stirring enthusiasm which kept 
his audience on its toes. Nor was this 
merely superficial excitement ; for the com- 
municative exhilaration of the young vir- 
tuoso was mated with a sensitive musician- 
ship. He dashed into the preludio a ca- 
priccio of the Vivaldi work with delightful 
brightness of tone and clarity of technique, 
qualities which came to the fore again in 
the swiftly-paced doubles of the Bach Par- 
tita and in the final Bourrée. There is 
more in the partita than Mr. Milstein found 
in it, but Bach grows in depth with years. 

One does not recall a recent performance 
of Beethoven’s Sonata in F Major more 
full of life than Mr. Milstein’s. Purists 
might blink a little here and there, but 
there was no resisting the vitality and glow 
of his playing. The sudden changes of 
accent in the first movement, the fine- 
grained pianissimo in the adagio, the deft- 
ness of the scherzo were all delightfully 
fresh. This was affectionate rather than 
reverential playing, and consequently twice 
as alive as a traditional, tired performance 
would have been. 

The second half of the program was 
frankly a matter of fingers and coordina- 
tion, to the apparent satisfaction of every- 
one concerned. The audience demanded a 
repetition of the Mestrino Etude and re- 
called Mr. Milstein several times after one 
of the best performances of the Paganini 
D Major Concerto which has been heard 
here in a long time. Not the least of the 
pleasures of the evening were the well- 
nigh flawless accompaniments of Mr. 
Balsam. >. 





MET 





Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin Begin 
Series 


Adolf Busch, violinist. Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist. Town Hall, Feb. 27, evening: 


Sonata in F Mimor, No. 5.........c00s- Bach 
Sonata in B Flat Major (K. 454)..... Mozart 
Sonata in D Minor, Op. 108............ Brahms 


Nothing this season has been any finer 
in its way than this superb recital of violin 
and piano sonatas, the first of a series of 
three which Adolf Busch and Rudolf Ser- 
kin are giving this year. For chamber 
music playing such as this represents a 
ripeness of understanding and experience 
given only to musicians of the highest in 
tegrity and of the greatest gifts. One did 
not think of the technical mastery of these 
performances per se, or of the finish of 
detail, for one was completely absorbed in 
the music itself, hearing it once again as 
if revealed for the first time. The two 
artists, playing from memory, had blended 
every phrase and every dynamic accent, so 
that their interpretations were completely 
one, 

The grave beauty of Mr. Serkin’s play- 
ing of the opening of the largo of the Bach 
F Minor Sonata, and of the long-drawn- 
out violin tones which «soon enter, at once 
set the mood of the recital. In these few 
measures a sovereign mastery of style had 
asserted itself, and the whole movement 
had a wonderful expansiveness, as if the 
phrases were going to lead one on forever. 
The succeeding allegro had rhythmic lift 
and energy without heaviness, for Mr. 
Serkin’s fluent fingers negotiated its rip- 
pling passages without a trace of effort. 
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Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin 


Again in the B Flat Major Sonata by 
Mozart, exquisite balance and finish of 
phrase let one savor the music to the full- 
est extent. The ease of the largo-allegro, 
the limpid beauty of the andante and the 
brilliant dash of the final allegretto were 
all perfectly conveyed. In this last move- 
ment the manner in which the murmurous 
octaves and arpeggios of the piano part 
were blended with the violin tone was a 
model of ensemble playing. A _ fervent 
reading of Brahms’s D Minor Sonata 
brought the evening all too soon to its 
close. There were a few places where Mr. 
Busch’s tone could have been meatier and 
Mr. Serkin’s playing even bolder, but it 
would be ungrateful to cavil at an inter- 
pretation of such surpassing eloquence and 
nobility. That the hall was not completely 
full will remain a mystery to those who 
heard the concert. Cheers and many recalls 
testified to the reactions of the audience. 
5. 


Oratorio Society Performs Thirteenth 


Mass in B Minor 

The New York Oratorio Society’s thir- 
teenth complete performance of Bach's 
Mass in B Minor, conducted by Albert 
Stoessel in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 28, was the most vigorous and 
communicative interpretation which the 
society has offered in several seasons. The 
vocal soloists, all of them young and capa- 
ble, were Helen Marshall, soprano; Lydia 
Summers, contralto; John Priebe, tenor, 
and Lansing Hatfield, bass-baritone. On 
the list of solo instrumentalists were 
Mischa Mischakoff, violin; Frederick 
Wilkins, flute; Bruno Labate and Carlos 
Mullinex, oboes; William Vacchiano 
trumpet; Harrison Potter, piano (cem- 
balo); Hugh Porter, organ, with Edgar 
Shenkman as concertmaster of an orches 
tra of sixty players. 

There were several contributing factors 
to the general excellence of the evening's 
performance. Mr. Stoessel had tightened 
the coordination of the various sections of 
the chorus and the orchestra; attacks were 
more incisive, and the polyphonic design 
was kept clear, with especially good effect 
in such places as the Credo in unum Deum, 
in which the basses sang with commendable 
assurance. Furthermore, the pulse of the 
work beat faster, and one noted at 
once the favorable effect of the slightly 
faster tempi which Mr. Stoessel chose 
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this year. Of the soloists Miss Summers 
and Mr. Hatfield carried the long and tax- 
ing vocal line with greater body of tone, 
but their colleagues also contributed 
praiseworthy performances. One missed at 
times the impressiveness of classical ora- 
torio style in their singing, but it was ad- 
mirably direct and sincere. The zeal and 
intensity of the chorus were the bedrock 
of the evening’s musical achievement. A\l- 
though the tenors and basses did not have 
the vitality of tone of the women’s voices, 
they carried their part of the glorious score 
with authority. There is no need to praise 
the B Minor Mass itself. It stands alone 
in music, a miracle of vision and mastery, 
to which a large audience on this occasion 
again paid fervent tribute. .% 


Cesare Sodero, Jr., Soloist, with 
Mendelssohn Glee Club 


The second concert of the seventy-third 
season of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
Cesare Sodero, conductor, was given in 
the Waldorf Astoria on the evening of 
Feb. 21. Twelve-year-old Cesare Sodero, 
Jr., violinist, was assisting soloist. The 
chorus gave excellent performances of 
works by Beethoven, Weber, Gilbert, 
Bornschein, Kremser and others.  Inci 
dental solos were sung by Armand J 
Vecsey, Jr., Eugene Frey, Robert Nichol- 
son, Howard T. Applegate and Samuel 
Adams, 

Young Mr. Sodero was received with 
great enthusiasm by the audience in the 
first movement of the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo which he played with excellent tech- 
nique and a musical understanding unusual 
in so young a player. Later he duplicated 
this success in a group which included the 
Pugnani-Kreisler ‘Praeludium and Alle- 
gro’, the second movement of the Bruch 
G Minor Concerto and Wieniawski’s 
Scherzo-Tarantelle, winning unusual ac- 
claim. He was compelled to give a num- 
ber of encores. Y 


New Friends End Series in Town Hall 


That enterprising corporation, the New 
Friends of Music, brought its season’s ac- 
tivities in the Town Hall to an end with 
its sixteenth concert in the Bach-Beetho- 
ven-Haydn series on the afternoon of Feb. 
19. The program was devoted to quartets 
by Joseph Haydn with the exception of 
a Trio Sonata for two violins and piano 
in C, by Bach, which served as contrast. 
In this work, with a figured bass impro- 
vised by Ernst Victor Wolff, the per- 
formers were Mr. Wolff, pianist; Roman 
Totenberg, concertmaster of the Orches- 
tra of the New Friends of Music, and 
Mara Sebriansky, first violinist, of the 
same group. 

For the Haydn quartets the interpreters 
were the Pro Arte Quartet, Alphonse 
Onnou and Laurent Halleux, violins; Ger- 
man Prevost, viola, and Robert Maas, 
*cello, whose readings of the Quartet, Op. 
76, No. 3, in C; the Op. 25, No. 5, in F 
Minor, and the Op. 64, No. 6, in E Fiat, 
were enthusiastically applauded. Their 
playing was marked by delicacy of treat- 
ment, carefully adjusted dynamics and a 
meticulous, though not finicky, attention 
to detail. W 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
pears 


Four familiar figures of the world of 
music made their bow in a new guise on 
the evening of Feb. 22 when the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony String Quartet 
gave its first concert in Town Hall. The 
quartet is composed of four first-desk men 
from the orchestra: Mishel Piastro and 
Imre Pogany, violins ; Zoltan Kurthy, viola ; 
and Joseph Schuster, ’cello. Their program 
comprised Mozart’s Quartet in C Major 
(K. 465); Schubert’s Quartet in G Ma- 
jor, Op. 161; and Brahms’s Quartet in C 
Minor, Op. 51. The quartet was welcomed 
by a large and responsive audience. 

The problems of orchestral ensemble 
and those of quartet playing are very dif- 
ferent, and it was evident that the four 
musicians had studied their special medium 
carefully, and had worked together to 

(Continued on page 34) 
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ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 10) 

offset oftentimes banal material. Mr. Bar- 
birolli and the orchestra furnished a well 
balanced and sympathetic accompaniment. 

The Overture to ‘Euryanthe’ had a bril- 
liantly dramatic reading and the Beethoven 
Symphony again proved to be one of the 
works for which the conductor has a par- 
ticular affinity. His interpretation was 
vivid, fresh and re-creative. The Tchaikov- 
sky Fantasia completed the afternoon in 
stirring fashion, though in his reading Mr. 
Barbirolli revealed none of that capacity 
for understatement which Englishmen are 
said to possess in such large measure and 
which Dante, seen through a Russian’s 
eyes, at times seems to require as = 


Haydn, Dukas and Brahms 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 23, evening. 


Symphony No. 13 in D Major........ Haydn 
Dance Poem, ‘La Peri’........--sseeeee: Dukas 
Symphony No. 4.......-+:+seeeeeeeeeeeee Brahms 


So far as the Haydn symphonies are 
concerned, the old query, “What’s in a 
name?” should be changed to “What’s in 
a number”? The little D major opus which 
Haydn composed in 1763 was played in the 
new ‘Critical Edition’ of Breitkopf and 
Hartel. Save for the specialist this meant 
chiefly that it had become No. 13, instead 
of No. 89, No. 69 or No. 14, as it has ap- 
peared in past listings. Probably most 
listeners will best remember it as the sym- 
phony with a slow movement that is an ac- 
companied cello solo.. This solo was engag- 
ingly played by Joseph Schuster. 

The Brahms fourth is in process of be- 
coming as “sure fire” and as standardized 
in performance as the Brahms first. Of 
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Webster Aitken 


‘La Peri’ it can be said that it wears well, 
possibly because conductors seldom think 
of performing it. Mr. Barbirolli prefaced it 
with a fanfare for brass instruments—used 
at the original ballet performance in Paris 
—that enhanced its effect. 


Toscanini and Wagner 


NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, con- 
ductor. Studio 8-H, Radio City, Feb. 25, 
evening 

ALL-WAGNER PROGRAM 

Overture to ‘Der Fliegende Hollander’, Prelude 
to Act ITI, “‘Tannhauser’ (original version); Over- 
ture and Bacchanale, “Tannhauser’ (Paris ver- 
sion); Prelude and ‘Liebestod’, ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’; ‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’, ‘Géetterdam- 
merung’; ‘Ride of the Valkyries’, ‘Die Walkiire’. 





KATE KEITH 


Soprano 


Press Acclaim Town Hall Recital, New York 
October 20, 1938 


“Sweet quality of voice, refinement of feeling."—N. Y. Times. 
"A voice of particularly good texture."—N. Y. Sun. 
"A fine sensitiveness for the presentation of Lieder.''"—N. Y. Post. 


“Interpretative sensitiveness, the natural quality of her voice 
was appealing."—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


Management, George Leyden Colledge, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 
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Of the playing of these excerpts it is only 
necessary to say that it was magni in 
its fervor and its beauty of detail. On the 
assumption that it was a first performance 
in America, considerable advance pother 
had been made over the original version of 
the prelude to the third act of “Tannhauser’ 
which Wagner discarded after the first rep- 
resentation of the opera in Dresden. There 
being no printed score available, (though 
one was issued in London many years ago) 
the work was played from manuscript parts 
made after the receipt of photostats of a 
lithograph of the score in the Library of 
Congress. 

Subsequently it developed that the orig- 
inal prelude had been played on Feb. 25, 
1906, just thirty-three years earlier to the 
day, at the Metropolitan Opera House as 
part of a Sunday night Wagner program. 

But for Mr. Toscanini and possibly all 
of his listeners, the prelude in this form 
was a new adventure. One may question 
whether it had ever been so stirringly 
played, even under Wagner himself. It 
was because the composer found it too 
long and somewhat monotonous at the 
Dresden premiere of his opera that he im- 
mediately re-wrote the prelude in the short- 
er form used thereafter. 

The difference between the two versions 
is principally that of sixty-three measures, 
the originally running to 155, the revision 
to ninety-two. In the middle section of 
the original use is made of subsidiary ma- 
terial from the last act. The prelude gains 
by its elision and by a different treatment 
of the surging descending scales. which 
have in the original a marcato rather than 
a swirling effect. T 


Webster Aitken Soloist with National 
Orchestral Association 
National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Soloist. Webster Ait- 
ken, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 27, even- 

ing: 


Concerto Grosso No. 9. On. 6 Handel 
Concerto No. 13. in B Fiat.... Mozart 
Mr. Aitken 
Variations on an Original Theme 
‘Enigma’ ‘ sah candeead Elgar 
Academic Festival Overture Brahms 
Mr. Barzin led his young forces with 


finesse and they responded remarkably both 
as to attack and also in the matter of 
shading. His calm stage demeanor without 
anv unnecessary gesture, added much. The 
Handel was plaved in fine classical style 
and those who like Elgar’s cryptic work 
must have enjoyed its excellent presenta- 
tion. Mr. Aitken gave a clear and scintil- 
lating performance of the Mozart concerto 
and was applauded with zest by the andi- 
ence. H 


Philharmonic Plays Elgar, Brahms and 
Debussy 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony 
John Barbirolli, conductor; Carnegie Hall 
March 2, evening: 


Overture to ‘Euryanthe’..... , Weber 
Symphony No. 3 in F, Op. © : Brahms 
OS SS ea ; Debussy - Ravel 
‘Enigma’ Variations. Op. %6 Elgar 


The Philharmonic’s best playing at this 
concert was to be observed in the music 
of the Frenchman and Englishman. The 
two German gentlemen seemed to be under 
a temporary ban. 

In the Debussy, so aptly orchestrated by 
that master of orchestrators, Ravel, the 
Philharmonic returned to its high standards 
of finesse, richness in tone and delicacy of 
phrasing. The music itself, fairly un- 
familiar to New York audiences in orches- 
tral dress, is restrained and sober, clad in 
subdued, yet winning hues 

Elgar’s ‘Enigma’ Variations offered Mr 
Barbirolli opportunity to pay tribute to one 
of his countrymen, who in turn in his Vari- 
ations paid tribute to fourteen of his friends 
—fifteen if the twelfth, with its composite 
portrait of an organist and a bulldog is to 
be taken in earnest— and there seems to be 
no reason why it should not be. Mr. Bar- 
birolli’s conducting was vigorous, sensitive 
and gently humorous in turn, as the music 
and mood required W 


Institute of Musical Art Orchestra 
Gives Concert 


The orchestra of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art of the Juilliard School of Music. 
Willem Willeke, conductor, gave a con- 


cert in the Juilliard auditorium on _ the 
evening of Feb. 25. The program began 
with the Introduction to Act III of ‘Lohen- 
grin’. vhich was followed by Haydn’s 
‘London’ Symphony and Liszt’s symphonic 
poem, ‘Prometheus’. Following the inter- 
mission, Brahms’s First Symphony was 
given. The work of the young players 
throughout the concert showed careful 
training and a quick response to the baton, 
reflecting high credit upon Mr. _—— 


All-American Orchestral Concert by 
Prix de Rome Fellows 


New York Civic Orchestra. Guest con- 
ductors, Dr. Howard Hanson; Victor 
Alessandro. Guest artist, Dr. Carleton 
Sprague Smith, flutist. Federal Music 
Project Theatre, Feb. 19, evening: 

Suite ‘From the Northland’...... Leo Sowerby 

JY > eee Walter Helfer 

Andante for Flute and Strings 

Hunter Johnson 
Dr. Smith ; 
‘Night Soliloquy’ for flute and strings 
Kent Kennan 


Dr. Smith 
Variations on an Old English Folk Tune for 
piano and orchestra..... Frederick Woltman 


‘Romantic’ Symphony....Dr. Howard Hanson 

The concert was given under the au- 
spices of the Composers’ Forum Labora- 
tory, all works being from the pens of 
former Prix de Rome winners. The pro- 
gram was led by Mr. Alessandro, with the 
exception of Dr. MHanson’s symphony 
which the composer conducted himself. 
This work was introduced to New York 
six years ago by the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. The orchestra played well and both 
soloists received much applause, Mr. Wolt- 
man acting in the dual capacity of com- 
poser and performer. Dr. Hanson’s sym- 
phony once more impressed by its breadth 
of conception and deftness of instrumenta- 
tion. The audience was cordial throughout 
the evening. 


‘BOHEME’ AT JUILLIARD 





Students of Sachse Class Present 
Puccini Opera in Novel Way 


Something of novelty was attached to 
two performances of Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’ 
at the Juilliard Graduate School on the 
evenings of Feb. 22 and 24. The various 
settings were only suggested and there 
was little attempt at costuming or make- 
up. The young singers, all members of 
the classes of Leopold Sachse, stage di- 
rector at the Metropolitan, gave a twen- 
tieth century savor to the action, leaving 
with the audience the feeling that this 
was a ‘La Bohéme of today. 

Singing and acting were about equal in 
their effectiveness and both praiseworthy. 
A tendency to exaggerate “business” was 
more than compensated for by the enthus- 
iasm of the participants. Mimi was sung 
at the performance of Feb. 22 by Gertrude 
Gibson and Musetta by Vera Weikel. The 
quartet of male Bohemians consisted of 
Ronald Marsilla as Rodolfo, Hugh 
Thompson as Marcello, Eugene Bonham 
as the Colline, and Gordon Dilworth 
as Schaunard. Other parts were taken by 
Wilton Warchoff,* Carl Nicholas, Leon 
Lischiner, Howard Wulheim and Thomas 
Spencer. When the opera was repeated 
two evenings later, Emma Beldan sang 
Mimi, Berenice Alarie, Musetta, and Wil- 
liam Gephart, Marcello. 





Columbia Chorus to Sing at St. Paul’s 

The Columbia Chapel Chorus, assisted 
by a student orchestra, will present 
Schitz’s ‘Drei biblische Szenen’ and 
‘Christ lag in Todesbanden’ at St. Paul’s 
Chapel on March 12. Lowell P. Bever- 
idge will conduct and the following will 
participate: Yella Pessl, harpsichord: 
Maryann Harte, soprano; Elizabeth 
Fuller, alto; Montgomery Throop, 
tenor; Marten Semeth, bass. 





Virovai Recovers and Continues Tour 
Robert Virovai, young violinist who 
was stricken with influenza in Dallas in 
early February, has now recovered. He 
resumed his tour with an appearance as 
soloist in a Sunday evening symphony 
broadcast from Detroit on March 5. 
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INDIANAPOLIS CHOIR 
ASSISTS IN CONCERT 


Symphony and Chorus Offer 
Popular Program Under 
Baton of Sevitzky 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 5.—The In- 
dianapolis Symphony was joined by the 
Symphonic Choir at the third ‘Pop’ 
concert on Feb, 12, when Fabien Se- 
vitsky presented a program largely de- 
voted to operatic excerpts, attracting a 
capacity house. The first half of the 
program included Glinka’s overture to 
‘Russlan and Ludmilla’; Horace John- 
son’s ‘Astarte’, and Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Variations on a Rococo Theme’ for 
‘cello, played by Ernest Friedlander. 
The Johnson work proved to possess 
warmth and an atmospheric beauty, re- 
flecting the story of ‘Astarte’ a goddess 
of love. The Variations for ’cello gave 
Mr. Friedlander ample opportunity to 
display the various contrasts of tone 
and technique for which he was warmly 
applauded. 

The operatic excerpts of the second 
half of the program aroused the big 
audience to tense enthusiasm. The or- 
chestra played excerpts from Bizet’s 
‘Carmen’, the chorus and orchestra per- 
formed the prayer from Flotow’s ‘Stra- 
della’: the March from Wagner’s 
‘Tannhauser’ and a portion of Act 
three of ‘Aida’. The singing of the body 
of 200 voices was marked by a firm 
attack, warm tone quality and an assur- 
ance that made the singing full of spirit 
and zest. Elmer Steffen prepared the 
chorus. 


Guerrini’s ‘Trifons’ Performed 


The program of the seventh brace of 
concerts by the Indianapolis Symphony 
covered a wide range, including the 
‘Scheherezade’ Suite by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Boccherini’s ‘Cello Concerto; 
the American premiere of ‘Trifons’ by 
Guido Guerrini, Two Poems on Ara- 
maic Themes by Harl McDonald and 
Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes’. 

The works of contemporary compos- 
ers were well chosen. The Guerrini work 
is sub-titled ‘Fons Primus’ (Tema) ; 
‘Fons Tristus’ (First Derivazione) and 
‘Fons Jucundus’ (Second Derivazione). 
Mr. Sevitzky gave a careful reading of 
these scores. The soloist, Gaspar Cas- 
sado, ‘cellist, offered the Boccherini 
concerto in G Flat, for which he had 
the support of a small orchestra of 
twenty-six musicians. This was the 
debut of Mr. Cassado in Indianapolis. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCH MIDT 





METROPOLITAN MAKES 
LAST HARTFORD VISIT 





Gives ‘Meistersinger’ as Final Offering 
of Season—Varied Recitals 
Fill Calendar 


HartrorD, March 5.—The Metropoli- 
tan Opera’s final offering was ‘Meister- 
singer’, and as it was pretty handsome- 
ly sung as had been ‘Otello’ earlier in 
the season, annals will record this as one 
of our most successful opera seasons. 
lhe principals were Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Karin Branzell, Friedrich Schorr, 
Charles Kullman and Herbert Alsen. 

Other music during the month in- 
cluded a performance by the Lee Jones 
Madrigalists, assisted by Yella Pessl, 
under auspices of the Hartford Madrigal 
Society; a two piano recital by Moshe 
Paranov and Irene Kahn, faculty mem- 
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bers of the Hartt Musical Foundation; 
a song recital by Rose Lischner, so- 
prano, under the same auspices; an ap- 
pearance by Hubert Valentine, Irish 
tenor, sponsored by the Allied Irish So- 
cieties; the Wesleyan Glee Club; the 
Wethersfield Women’s Chorus under 
Louis Pellettieri ; a “Concert Populaire” 
by Robert Doellner, violin; Paul Vel- 
lucci, piano, and Charles Krane, ‘cello; 
and a performance by John Duffy, blind 
composer and musician of this city, in a 
program of his own piano and vocal 
compositions. 

Grace Moore appeared in the final 
Kellogg concert. T. H. PARKER 


LOCAL CLUB OFFERS 
OPERA IN COLUMBUS 


La Scala Group Gives ‘Caval- 
leria’ Twice—Nadia Boulanger 
Leads Fauré Requiem 


CoLuMBus, March 5.—The La Scala 
Opera Club gave Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’, on Jan. 24 and 25. Sharing 
half the evening, was the Jorg Fasting 
Ballet in the ‘Nutcracker’ Suite of 
Tchaikovsky. 

Blair Stewart of New York took the 
role of Turiddu and brought distinction 
to the part. Myrtle Ross Keith was the 
Santuzza; Lucille Jaynes, Mama Lucia; 
Rose Graham, Lola and Harold Imhoff, 
Alfio. Wilbur Crist conducted the well 
trained forces in an imaginative version 
of the opera. 

Jorg Fasting danced the Trepak. Gil 
bert Ervin and Phoebe Lathrop were 
supported by the ballet in the ‘Waltz 
of the Flowers’, Gwen Kagey was sinu 
ously beautiful in the ‘Arabian Dance’ 
and Jack Nagle was the Chinese man 
darin. Both opera and ballet had the 
support of a large orchestra. 

Nadia Boulanger visited. Columbus 
recently and conducted two perform- 
ances of the Fauré ‘Requiem’ at the 
Broad Street Presbyterian Church. The 
first performance was broadcast over 
the Columbia network. Herbert Huff- 
man trained the choir until Mlle. Bou- 
langer took over. John Klein was the 
organist and Dorothy Stevens Humph 
reys soprano soloist. 

The St. Louis Symphony and Vladi- 
mir Golschmann were brought to Me- 
morial Hall by the Women’s Music 
Club on Jan. 21 in a fine concert. The 
program included Beethoven’s overture 
to ‘Coriolanus’, Sibelius’s Symphony 
No. 2 in D Major, the Barbirolli ar- 
rangement of Purcell’s Suite for strings, 
horns, flutes and English horn, De- 
bussy’s ‘Afternoon of a Faun’ and 
Ravel’s ‘La Valse’. 

Raya Garbousova, ‘cellist appeared at 
Capital University on Jan. 16 and 17 
and was welcomed with enthusiasm. 
Serge Tarnowsky was an accompanist 
of high calibre. On Feb. 2, Trudi 
Schoop and her troupe romped through 
‘Fridolin on the Road’ and ‘Current 
Events’ for a crowded auditorium. 

Jessie Peters was the winner in the 
recent contest conducted by the State 
Federation of Music Clubs. Her com- 
position was a song entitled ‘Return’ 
from the poem by Hilda Conkling. 

VIRGINIA BRAUN KELLER 











Ernest McChesney Making Extended 


Tour 


Ernest McChesney, tenor, will make 
a transcontinental concert tour during 
March, April and the early part of May, 
which will included the artist’s first 
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MOZART BOYS’ CHOIR VISITING INDIANS 


At Bacone College with Their Hosts, the Singing Redmen, and the Roverettes, After Special 
Chapel Service 


The Mozart Boys Choir, which sang 
in Muskogee, Okla., recently, paid a visit 
to Bacone College where the twenty 
young members met the Singing Red- 


appearances on the Pacific Coast, re- 
citals, concerts and broadcasts in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, California, Arizona, Texas, Mis- 
sissippi and Arkansas, as well as the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec. His 
accompanist is Paul Sargent. McChes- 
ney will sail on May 10, for concerts 
abroad. 





PITTSBURGH RECITALS 





Menuhin, Heifetz and Garbousova 
Appear—Boulanger Lectures 
PittsBuRGH, March 5.—The third day 
of May Beegle’s Sunday afternoon con- 
certs presented Yehudi Menuhin play- 
ing a Bach unaccompanied Partita, the 
Mendelssohn Concerto, and a Handel 
Sonata, as mainstays of his program. 
Heifetz also appeared under Miss Bee- 
management, playing a Bruch 
Concerto and a group of American com- 
positions as special feature. He, too, 
was enthusiastitally received. 
Garbousova playing a return engage- 
ment in the series of the Hebrew “Y,” 
demonstrated once again her phenome- 
nal technique in exceedingly pleasant 
music, a Weber Sonatine, a Saint-Saéns 
Concerto and a Beethoven Sonata. 
Nadia Boulanger visited at the invita 


gle’s 


men and were entertained by the Rover- 
ettes, a girls’ trio. The president of the 
college, Dr. B. D. Weeks, conducted a 
chapel service for the visitors. 


tet peeeerernennner 


tion of the In and About Music Super- 
visors Club and spoke on the continua- 
tion of tradition in modern times. Her 
words were simple and deeply enlight- 
ening. The a cappella choir from Pea- 
body High School sang classic and 
modern music under its conductor Flor- 
ence Shute, and under Mile. Boulanger’s 
baton. ) 4 F. ke 





Elena Cavalcanti Gives Recital in 
Hagerstown, Md. 

HAGERSTOWN, Mbp., March 5.—Elena 
Cavalcanti, pianist, gave the final con- 
cert of the Co-operative Concert Asso- 
ciation in the High School Auditorium 
on Feb. 20. Her principal work was 
the Schumann ‘Carnaval’ which was 
very well played. The program also in- 
cluded a Prelude and Fugue by Bach, 
a Chopin group and shorter works by 
various composers. Miss Cavalcanti 
was accorded an enthusiastic welcome. 





William Penny Hacker Marries 

William Penny Hacker, conductor- 
pianist, and Edna Brougham of Albany, 
N. Y., were married on Dec. 31. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hacker will make their home 
at Lathams, a suburb of Albany. Mr. 
Hacker made appearances in Hillsdale, 
N. Y., and in Albany, last month and is 
booked for several recitals in Kansas 
during April. 
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Gladys Swarthout 


| Mezzo-Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 
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RECITALS IN LONDON 
OF VARIED CALIBRE 


Bach Concerts End — Pianists, 
Violinists and Visiting 
Ensembles Appear 


Lonpon, March 1.—The last of this 
season’s Georg von Harten Bach Con- 
certs took place on Jan. 24 at London- 
derry House. The Second ‘Branden- 
burg’ Concerto opened the program 
which included a Concerto for piano and 
strings in D Minor, excellently played 
by von Harten and the Boyd Neel 
String Orchestra. Then followed the 
Secular Cantata ‘Mer hahn en neue 
Oberkeet’ with Joan Cross and Roy 
Henderson as soloists and the Midland 
jank Choral Society. The program 
finished with the Concerto for three 
pianos and strings in C. 

Peter Stadlen, pianist, gave a recital 
on Jan. 27 at Aeolian Hall. This young 
Viennese pianist, now residing in Hol- 
land, is known for his remarkable play- 
ing of ultra-modern compositions. He 
began, however, with a Schubert and 
Seethoven Sonata. The second half of 
the program included a first perform- 
ance of Variations, Op. 17, by Anton 
Webern, an Intermezzo, Op. 8, by Hans 
Apostel, and three pieces by Prokofieff. 
Stadlen has a brilliant technique and a 
fine sense of interpretation. 

On Feb. 2, Ida Haendel, young violin- 
ist, gave a recital at Wigmore Hall, 
playing a Mozart Concerto followed by 
the Bach Chaconne and _ Tartini’s 
‘Devil’s Trill’ sonata. She revealed 
lovely tone and considerable technique. 

Frederic Lamond, pianist, gave a 
Beethoven recital at the Palladium on 
Feb. 5. This veteran of the keyboard’s 
playing retains remarkable freshness 
and charm; each phrase is beautifully 
rounded and the brilliance of his pas- 
sage work astonishes. The program 
contained amongst other things, :wo 
Sonatas, the ‘Eroica’ Variations and the 
Andante Favori. 

Alexander Helmann, Russian pianist, 
gave a recital on Feb. 9 at Wigmore 
H: ll. He began with a Sonata by J. 
H. Roman (1694-1758), then played 
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Transcontinentale-Presse 


AMERICAN ARTISTS AT BENEFIT CONCERT IN PARIS 


Stell Andersen, Pianist (Second from Left); Eleanor Steele and Hall Clovis, Song Duettists 
(Second and Third from Right), with William C. Bullitt, American Ambassador to France, at 
Miss Andersen's Left, After a Benefit Concert for the American Aid Society in the Salle Pleyel. 


Others Are C. Singer of the American Aid Society (Left), Mrs. 


Jacques Allez and 


Mrs. T. Cross (Right) 


Sonatas by Mozart, Schumann, Chopin 
and Scriabin. Helmann again proved 

brilliant artist, whose interpretations 
are always original. 

Four famous quartets are paying their 
annual visits to London at the moment. 
The Busch Quartet gave the first of a 
series of four recitals on Feb. 6 at Wig- 
more Hall, playing Beethoven’s Quartet 
in A Minor and Mozart’s Quintet in C, 
with Paul Doktor as second violinist. 
Both works were admirably played. At 
their second recital on Feb. 8 they 
played Beethoven’s Op. 131 in C Sharp 
Minor, Schubert’s Op. 168 in B Flat, 
and Mozart’s Quintet in G Minor. 

The Kolisch Quartet gave its first re- 
cital on Feb. 3 at Wigmore Hall. 
Brahms and Mozart were followed by 
an excellent performance of Schén- 
berg’s D Minor Quartet. Their second 
recital was devoted entirely to Bee- 
thoven. 

The Lener Quartet gave the first re- 
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cital of their series on Jan. 28 at Wig- 
more Hall, playing besides a Haydn 
and Brahms Quartet, a new work by 
Leo Weiner. The Calvet String Quar- 
tet came from Paris to give a concert 
of French music on Feb. 7 at Aeolian 
Hall. Debussy’s and Ravel’s Quartet 
were exquisitely played, as well as the 
lesser known Quartet by Marcel Delan 
noy. DorotHy HUTTENBACH 





Kansas City’s Orchestra 
(Continued from page 7) 

2,600 persons. There are other, larger 
halls in the same building, but when the 
Municipal Auditorium was planned, the 
needs of the orchestra were carefully 
considered—another example of the co- 
operation between the city and its or- 
chestra. Mr. Krueger was consulted 
by the architects as to the ideal size and 
arrangement of an auditorium for a 
modern orchestra, and a special stage 
set was designed by Joseph Murphy. 
The result was a concert hall rich in 
comfort and color and both acoustically 
and structurally sound. Since the seat- 
ing capacity of the hall is limited to 
less than 3,000, this necessitates giving 
concerts in pairs instead of single per- 
formances. The same programs are 
given on Thursday and Friday evenings, 
and when there is a soloist, that fea- 
ture is repeated. A small budget is 
raised annually to complete require- 
ments, but the expenses of the orches- 
tra are met principally by ticket sales. 

The appearance of soloists with the 
orchestra has always been a feature of 
the Philharmonic’s programs, and spe- 
cial cycles of concerts, placing the em- 
phasis upon great masters, are given. 
In the season 1938-1939, Mr. Krueger 
is conducting a series devoted to the 
works of Beethoven and Brahms. The 
concertmaster of the orchestra is Samuel 
Thaviu, who left the Chicago Sym- 
phony to assume his post with the Kan- 
sas orchestra at the beginning of the 
1936-1937 season. 

As its history lengthens and its musi- 
cal power and perception increase under 
the hands of Mr. Krueger, assured of 
the whole-hearted co-operation of the 
citizenry of its own state as well as city, 
the Kansas City Philharmonic continues 
to widen its sphere of influence through 
out the Southwest and as a major musi- 
cal force in America. 


London Events 
(Continued from page 6) 
the Sadlers Wells Ballet under the title, 
“The Emperor’s New Clothes’. 

The ambitious Sadlers Wells production 
of Tchaikovsky’s ballet, “The Sleeping 
Princess’, is to be given at Covent Gar- 
den on the occasion of the forthcoming visit 
of the President of the French Republic. 
Revived in 1921, this famous fairy-tale bal- 
let with choreography by Marius Petipa 
was always considered Diaghileff’s biggest 
achievement. The young British company 
has not of course been able to match the 
sumptuous decor of the Russians. But they 
did remarkably well, and when the corps 
de ballet is in better shape they should 
give a very creditable account of them- 
seives at Covent Garden. The new scen- 
ery, by the way, is designed by Nadia 
Benois, niece of Diaghileff’s famous col- 
laborator, Alexandre Benois. 


Ansermet Leads New Beck Work 


At the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion’s concerts, the distinguished Swiss con- 
ductor, Ernest Ansermet, introduced a tur- 
gid work, ‘Ostinato’ by his compatriot, 
Conrad Beck, and his own wholly admir- 
able orchestration of Debussy’s ‘Six Epi- 
graphes antiques’. The Beck work, per- 
sistently tragic in mood, reveals a vigorous 
mind not afraid of a bold use of orchestral 
resources, and tremendously earnest. An- 
sermet also performed extracts from Alban 
Berg’s unfinished opera, ‘Lulu’ and a suite 
from Hindemith’s ballet, ‘Nobilissima Vi- 
sione’, based on the life of St. Francis of 
Assisi and produced under the composer's 
direction by the Ballets Russes de Monte 
Carlo in London last July. 

It is not easy to grasp the language of 
Berg, for although he uses severe, scholas- 
tic forms they are so distorted by his re 
jection of any semblance of tonality that 
to ordinary listeners they are seldom rec- 
ognisable. But once this difficulty is over 
come, and his peculiar values in orchestra- 
tion mastered, he does manage to convey 
some astonishing effects of morbidity and 
gruesomeness. At times his music is truly 
appalling. The extracts from ‘Lulu’ show 
Romanticism cankered in its last over 
developed stages—music too horrific to be 
heard in more than very small doses. As 
an antidote to this, the Hindemith suite was 
a model of asceticism. Hindemith shuns 
any over-ripe expression, or even any sign 
of a too personal indulgence of emotion 
His counterpoint is clean, firm and rigid, 
his orchestration is powerful, but economic 
\n ideal of austerity is his aim, as opposed 
to Berg’s dissolute Romanticism. Even 
then, in these most recent, confused phases 
of music the old classical-romantic antithe 


sis is still distinguishabk 
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GOLSCHMANN LEADS 
PHILADELPHIA MEN 


Conducts Symphony in Berlioz 
and Ravel—His Brother Per- 
forms Mozart Concerto 


PHILADELPHIA, March 5.—Vladimir 
Golschmann appeared as _ guest-con- 
ductor for the concerts of March 3 and 
4 with his brother, Boris Golschmann, 
pianist, as soloist. The program: 


Symphonie ‘Fantastique’ . Berlioz 
Concerto in D Miror. ere Mozart 
Boris Golschmann 
Daphnis et Chloe,’ Suite No. 2 Ravel 


The publication of the Berlioz com 
position was one of the finest heard 
here in recent Mr. Golsch- 
mann’s interpretation showing that he 
has given unusual study to the score’s 
mv. ical and structural details. Mr. 
Golschmann secured splendid co-opera- 
tion from the orchestra and in all prob- 
ability realized everything that there is 
in the music. The performance was ac- 
cepted with enthusiastic applause. The 
‘Daphnis and Chloe’ score also provided 
music which found the visiting con- 
ductor in his element, while the or- 
chestra fulfilled its part of the pro- 
ceedings with brilliance of tone and 
ensemble. 

The Mozart Concerto was agreeably 
performed, Boris Golschmann (making 
his first appearances in Philadelphia) 
playing the solo part with the finesse of 
touch and tone and in the style re- 
quired by the music. He had the 
service of a fine accompaniment and at 
the conclusion of the concerto was re- 
called to the stage several times. 


seasons, 


Enesco Ends Tenure 


Georges Enesco brought his local ap- 
pearances as guest-conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra to a close with a 
fine program at the concerts of Feb. 24 
and 25 in the Academy of Music, im- 
pressing again by his able musicianship 

‘Two Roumanian Carols’.........Sabin Dragoi 

Suite for Orchestra No, 2, in C, Op. B® 

Enesco 
Dino Lipatti 
.. Beethoven 


‘Chef cu lautari’...... : 
Symphony No. 3 in E Fiat 

The opportunity to hear Mr. Enesco’s 
interesting and musically substantial 
suite as well as the works of two of his 
contemporary fellow countrymen, was 
welcome. Dragoi in his two Carols has 
contributed music, pleasing in content 
and skillfully scored. ‘Chef cu lautari’ 
is apt in effective and colorful orches- 
tration. However, the principal in- 
terest centered on Mr. Enesco’s own 
suite, a work with many notable fea- 
tures in thematic material, treatment, 
and instrumentation. Mr. Enesco con- 
ducted his own work and that of his 
fellow nationals admirably. Musically 
of course the ‘Eroica’ Symphony was 
the feature and Mr. Enesco’s interpre- 
tation was masterly in its authority and 
integrity. Prolonged applause signified 
the great pleasure of the audience. 

Mr. Enesco also appeared as con- 
ductor at the seventh Tuesday evening 
concert on Feb. 21, the program, the 
same as for Feb. 17-18, listing Gluck’s 
‘Iphigenie en Aulide’ overture; Schu- 
mann’s First Symphony, and Enesco’s 
First Symphony and ‘Roumanian’ 
Rhapsody No. 1. At a Concert for 
Youth on Feb. 22, Mr. Enesco was 
represented as solo violinist, conductor, 
ind composer. The first part led by 
the orchestra’s associate conductor, Saul 
Caston, offered Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ 
Overture, a group of patriotic songs by 
the audience in honor of Washington’s 
birthday, and Brahms’s Violin Con- 
certo, with Mr. Enesco as exponent of 
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the solo part. The second half, con- 
ducted by Mr. Enesco, comprised his 
First Symphony and ‘Roumanian’ 
Rhapsody No. 1. 

Two new guest-conductors and other 
attractions have been added to the or- 
chestra’s roster for the coming weeks. 
The conductors are Nadia Boulanger 
and Paul Hindemith. Mlle. Boulanger 
is listed for concerts on March 10 and 
11, which will present Jean 
Frangaix, pianist-composer, and the 
Monteverdi Singers, booked in connec- 
tion with Mile. Boulanger’s appearance 
Mr. Hindemith is scheduled for April 
8 and 10, the program to include the 
music from his ballet “Saint Francis’. 

Wiitiam E. Sra 


also 


QUAKER CITY HEARS 
MANIFOLD CONCERTS 


Kipnis and Menuhin Appear— 
Local Artists Offer 
Varied Programs 


PHILADELPHIA, March 5.— Alex- 
ander Kipnis gave a fine recital in the 
\cademy of Music on Feb. 17. The 
program included an excerpt from "Don 
Carlos’, some Schubert Lieder and four 
Russian folksongs. Fritz Kitzinger was 
the skilled accompanist. 

Yehudi Menuhin played in the Acad- 
Music on Feb. 23. Handel's 
Sonata in E, Bach’s Partita in E and 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto were the larger 
works on the program. Hendrik Endt 
was at the piano. 

Jeanne Behrend, offered her 
second American program in imi 
Hall on Feb. 22. Composers 
sented included Ernest Bloch, George 
Gershwin, Charles T. Griffes, Leopold 
Godowsky, David Guion, F 


eTny of 
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pianist, 


repre- 


: , 
Frederick 


Jacobi, Abram Chasins, Charles Hau- 
biel, Frances McCollin, Isadore Freed, 
Aaron Copland, Marion Bauer, and 


Arthur Farwell. In Irvine Auditoriun 
on Feb. 22 Otto E. Albrecht spoke on 
Hugo Wolf with songs offered by Doro 
thy Fox, soprano, accompanied by Hell- 
muth Baerwald. Another Feb. 
was an organ recital by Walter Baker 
in the First Baptist he 2 


Church The as- 
sisting artist was Lester Englander. 
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baritone, heard in Brahms’s ‘Vier 
Ernste Gesaenge’. 
Michael Buturlinsky, baritone, as- 


sisted by Vadim Hrenoff, pianist, of- 
fered a program of Russian music in 
Ethical Culture Society auditorium on 
Feb. 24. In the Philadelphia Art Al- 
liance on Feb. 24. Isadore Freed gave 
a lecture-recital on Debussy and Ravel. 

Rollo F. Maitland, organist, ended his 
series in the Church of the New Jeru- 


salem on Feb. 25. Dr. Maitland’s can- 
tata “The Glorified Christ’ was per- 
formed. 

David Sokoloff, pianist, was heard 


in the Philadelphia Art Alliance on Feb. 
26 in Weber's ‘Concertsttick’; Mendels- 
sohn’s G Minor Concerto; Chopin’s 
‘Grande Polonaise’, and Liszt’s “‘Hun- 
garian Fantasy’. Harold Katz was at a 
second piano. 

Josef Martin, pianist, played in the 
Academy of Music Foyer on Feb. 27, 
listed Beethoven’s Thirty-Two Varia- 
tions in C minor; Haydn’s Sonata in 
D major; Schumann’s ‘Kinderscenen’ 
and other numbers. On the same date 
George F. Boyle, pianist, gave the first 
of eight lecture-recitals on the ‘Evolu- 
tion of Music’ in the Boyle Piano 
Studios. 

March 1 brought a two-piano recital 
by Eugenie Miller Potamkin and Mil- 
dred Whitehill Richter in Fleisher Audi- 


torium. The same date offered a Music 
Department recital in Irvine Auditorium 
with Morison C. Boyd as organist, pi- 
anist, and recorder player; F. William 
Sunderman as violinist; and John 
Stokes Adams, Jr., as pianist. 

A program of Carlos Salzedo’s com- 
positions for solo harp was given in 
Casimir Hall on March 2, with Reba 
Robinson, June Nanson and Lynne 
Wainwright participating. Arias _ by 
Handel and Scarlatti, and Lieder by 
Schumann, Brahms, and Strauss were 
sung by Margaret (Countess) Schorr- 
Thoss, soprano, in the Academy of 
Music Foyer on March 2. Milne 
Charnley was at the piano. 

A matinee Musical Club concert was 
given on Feb. 21 in the Bellevue Strat- 
tord Ballroom by the club’s string en- 
semble with Bed Stad conducting. Hen- 
rietta Scott, soprano, was also heard. 

Martha Graham and her group ap- 
peared in Goodhart Hall, Bryn Mawr 
College, on Feb. 23 in ‘American Docu- 
ment’, in scope, composition and design, 
one of the most significant achievements 
in the modern dance. A Philadelphia 
Music Club concert in the Bellevue- 
Stratford ballroom on Feb. 28, offered 
the Juniors, in their annual program. 

WILLIAM E. Smitru 


METROPOLITAN ENDS 
PHILADELPHIA VISITS 


Rossini’'s ‘Barber of Seville’ 
with Pons, Martini and 
Thomas Welcomed 

PHILADELPHIA, March 5.—Rossini’s 

sarber of Seville’ with Gennaro Papi 
conducting and a stellar cast was given 
t spirited performance by the Metro- 
politan Opera in the Academy of Music 
on Feb. 28, the opera bringing to a close 
the company’s Philadelphia series for 
this season. 

Highly pleasing in voice, action, and 
stage presence was Lily Pons as Rosina, 
who, given generous applause through- 
mut, won a special measure following 
her performance of the ‘Bell Song’ from 
‘Lakme’, sung in the ‘Lesson Scene’, 
Nino Martini fulfilled his assignment as 
the Count of Almaviva agreeably and 
John Charles Thomas as Figaro con- 
tributed to the success of the occasion 
by his vocalism. Virgilio Lazzari real- 
ized an excellent delineation of the role 
of Dr. Bartolo and Ezio Pinza, as Don 
Basilio, was as usual outstanding as a 
singing actor. Rounding out the cast 
were Irra Petina, Berta; Wilfred En- 
gelman, Florello, and Giordano Paltri- 
nieri, an official. 

During an intermission, Thomas S. 
Gates, president of the University of 
Pennsylvania and a member of the ad- 
visory board of the Metropolitan Opera 
Committee of Philadelphia, expressed 
appreciation for the interest and quality 
of the performances given during the 
1938-39 season. He then presented Ed- 
ward Johnson, general manager of the 
company, who voiced on behalf of him- 
self and the Metropolitan, gratification 
for the splendid financial support given 
the company’s Philadelphia series. Mr. 
lohnson then discoursed briefly on the 
Metropolitan’s plans for its 1939-40 
Philadelphia series—to include ten per- 
formances with four devoted to Wagner. 

WILLIAM E. SMITH 








Luboshutz and Nemenoff Play Josef 
Wagner Work 
Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemen- 
off, duo-pianists, recently added the 
‘Variations on a French Nursery Song’ 
by Josef Wagner to their repertoire. 
> 
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Rose Pauly to Appear 
in Covent Garden Opera 


Will Also Make Recordings with 
London Symphony Under Sir 
Thomas Beecham 
Rose Pauly, dramatic soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will re- 
main in New York until about April 15 
when she will go to London to make a 





Rose Pauly 


number of appearances at Covent Gar- 
den during May in opera, and record- 
ings with the London Symphony under 
the baton of Sir Thomas Beecham. 

Following her engagements in Eng- 
land she will return to New York, trav- 
eling thence to the West Coast where 
she will fulfill engagements in Holly- 
wood in June and July. She will then 
depart for Buenos Aires to sing at the 
Teatro Colon in opera until October 
when she again returns to New York. 
At the beginning of the next concert 
season she will give a recital in the 
Town Hall in mid-November. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER 
PROGRAMS ARE VARIED 





Curtis Institute Graduates Offer 


Another in Historical Series 
—Trio Performs Classics 

PHILADELPHIA, March 5.—Another 
program in the ‘Historical Series’ pre- 
sented by Curtis Institute of Music 
graduates and students took place in 
Casimir Hall on Feb. 24. Elsie Mac- 
Farlane, contralto, with Vladimir Soko- 
loff at the piano, sang Schumann’s cycle 
‘Frauenliebe und Leben’. Walter Baker, 
organist, was heard in Mendelssohn’s D 
Minor Sonata, and Zadel Skolovsky, 
pianist, played Liszt and Chopin. Schu- 
mann’s trio in F engaged Rafael Druian, 
Joseph Druian and Ralph Berkowitz. 

The Philadelphia Trio, Alexander 
Zenker, violin, William A. Schmidt, 
‘cello, and Guy Marriner, piano, per- 
formed in the Franklin Institute on Feb. 
26, the program listing Beethoven’s trio 
in B Flat, Op. 11; Mendelssohn’s trio 
in D Minor, and Mr. Marriner’s ar- 
rangement of ‘Cherry Ripe’. 

The second program of four in the 
current season’s ‘Modern Chamber Mus- 
ic Series’ was presented in Ethical Cul- 
ture Society auditorium on Feb. 27. A 
varied and interesting bill included: 
Poulenc’s trio for piano, oboe, and bas- 
soon, songs by Debussy and Ravel, sung 
by Clyde R. Dengler, tenor, Hindemith’s 
trio, Op. 47, Paul Nordoff’s sonata for 
‘cello and piano, Edwell’s Divertimento 
and Nin-Culmell’s Quintet. 

W. E. S. 
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Hanya Holm and Group Give First 


Recital of Season 

Hanya Holm and her group gave their 
first concert of the season at the Guild 
Theatre on the evening of Feb. 19 with a 
program distinctly lighter and less arduous 
in vein than the portentous ‘Trend’ of last 
year. The concert opened with a ‘Dance 
Sonata’ with music by Harrison Kerr. 
There followed a ‘Dance of Work and 
Play’, with music by Norman Lloyd, with 
subsections: ‘Origin’, “The Emptyhanded’, 
‘The Driven’, ‘The Solitary’, “The Com- 
munal’ and ‘Synthesis’. “Tragic Exodus’, 
with music by Vivian Fine, led to the final 
work of the evening, ‘Metropolitan Daily’. 
All choreography was by Miss Holm; 
Ruth and Norman Lloyd furnished accom- 
paniments at two pianos; and Franziska 
Boas led the percussion. 

Miss Holm’s choreography presents an 
interesting problem. At its best, as in “The 
Driven’, it has plastic beauty of line and 
a certain puppet-like charm, which results 
from the constant use of arms and legs 
pivoting from a lifeless torso. She con- 
ceives elaborate and often interesting pat- 
terns of movement and pose, but the ques- 
tion remains, most of the time, to what 
end? For there is little or no dynamic 
strength in the movement; there is no core 
of energy from which the dances could 
derive impulsive power. For this reason, 
dances like ‘Tragic Exodus’, which began 
auspiciously, fail to encompass their gran- 
deur of theme, remaining tight, constrained 
and exterior in their final effect. Far more 
persuasive were the purely decorative epi- 
sodes. Though she does not seem herself 
to be an outstanding performer, Miss 
Holm’s introductions to each of the sections 
of the ‘Dances of Work and Play’ were 
skillfully devised. ‘Metropolitan Daily’, 
distinctly popular in style, won the im 
mediate plaudits of the audience. A satire 
of modern life of the order of those pre- 
sented by the Jooss Ballet, its earlier sec- 
tions were genuinely amusing, with some 
excellent miming by the group. In the last 
two, ‘Comics’ and ‘Sports’, however, it 
became mere clowning, of a too obvious 
sort. A large audience greeted Miss Holm 
and her colleagues with enthusiasm and 
demanded a repetition of the last part of 
the ‘Metropolitan Daily’. S. 


Anna Sokolow and Dance Group 


Anna Sokolow and her dance group 
made their first downtown appearance of 
the season at the Alvin Theatre on the 
evening of Feb. 26 under the auspices of 
the New Masses for the benefit of the 
Medical Bureau and North American Com- 
mittee to Aid Spanish Democracy. Three 
works on the program were new to New 
York dance-lovers: a trenchant indictment 
of fascism called ‘Facade-Esposizione 
Italiana’; a group composition called “The 
Street’ which serves as the first part of 
‘Case History No. 3’; and a solo ‘The 
Exile’. This last was perhaps the finest 
thing on the program, a poignant and beau- 
tifully conceived poem in movement. Alex 
North’s arrangement of traditional Pales- 
tinian folk music was fine, and all that re 
mains to make the work profoundly mov- 
ing is to omit the superfluous and inane 
poem read during the dance. 

In the ‘Facade’ Miss Sokolow presents 
the Citizen’s penetration beneath the glit- 
tering surface of fascist organization. Its 
lyric episodes were by far the best; and 
though as a whole it seems still a little con- 
fused, there are many fine things in it, 
notably a solo by three girls of the group 
and Miss Sokolow’s presentation of the 
figure on the tribunal. Also on the pro- 
gram were an ‘Opening Dance’; the fa 
miliar ‘Ballad in Popular Style’; excerpts 
from the suite ‘War Poem’; solos, ‘Slaugh- 
ter of the Innocents’ and four piquantly 
satirical Salon Pieces to Shostakovich 
Most of the music was by Alex North 
and of varying quality, tending too much 
towards a popular style. Wallingford Viec- 
ger is not at his best in his music for 
‘Crime pays—until’ a powerful, but too 
frenetic, solo. Although much that Miss 
Sokolow does, especially in her group 
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choreography, reveals immaturity and un- 
certainty of touch, she is already a distin- 
guished young artist, who has that price- 
less something which means the difference 
between moving dancing and mere skill. 
Alex North was musical director for the 
evening, and the audience was large and 
properly enthusiastic. = 


Zahava Appears in Dance Recital Debut 
A dancer programmed as Zahava made 
her debut at the Guild Theatre on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 26. The list of dances began 
with a ‘Song of Earth’ to music by Stra- 
vinsky, with a quotation from Whitman as 
a motto. There followed ‘The Mob Rules’ 
with music by Lehman Engel, from ‘Salut’, 
a poem by M. L. Halpern describing a 
lynching; a group of Negro Spirituals, 
with music arranged by Harold E. Lish; 
‘Judith’, with music by Honegger; and 
‘Ko-Ngai’, with music by Lily Strickland, 
after a Chinese legend. Pola Kadison was 
the accompanist. Ana Drittell, ’cellist, 
played several works, accompanied by Eu- 
gene Helmer. >. 


New Dance Given by Kreutzberg 

With ingenious use of masks, picturesque 
costuming and supreme virtuosity Harald 
Kreutzberg captivated a large audience in 
the Town Hall on the evening of March 1. 
This was Mr. Kreutzberg’s only New York 
dance recital of the season, and the seventh 
event of the ninth Town Hall Endowment 
Series. The masks were used in the only 
new work introduced by Mr. Kreutzberg 
on this occasion, “The Eternal Circle’, with 
the subtitle ‘A Legend of Death’. 

This is an imaginative design similar to 
the mediaeval ‘Dance of Death’ in which 
death leaves his cloak in a fatal circle 
where all who come within its sphere die 
as they have lived. Appearing first as 
Death and then as The Drunkard, The 
Vain One, The Criminal, The King, The 
Wanton, and The Invalid in succession, 
and finally as the victorious Death again, 
Mr. Kreutzberg exhibited his extraordinary 
technical facility and his mastery of char 
acterization. 

The choreography revealed virtuosity and 
brilliant surface effect, but Mr. Kreutz 
berg is primarily a dancer, and his design 
lacks the depth, the fundamental quality 
that distinguishes the creator from the per 
former. Of the characters enacted, The 
Criminal was perhaps the most effective 
in conception, The King and The Wanton 
both being set too fast. There was little of 
pomp in the former and no_ seductive 
abandon in the latter. Taken all in all ‘The 
Eternal Circle’ is not in Mr. Kreutzberg’s 
most successful style. It was in the old 
favorites of ‘Barcarole—Tempi di Ballo’, 
‘Hungarian Dance’, and the ‘Vagabond’s 
Song’ that the real mastery and unique 
ability of Mr. Kreutzberg were seen to best 
advantage. He is neither sinister nor big, 
and his ‘Choral’, ‘Evening Fantasy’ and 
‘Master of Ceremonies’, like much of ‘The 
Eternal Circle’ are not well suited to his 
art. 

As a swaggering, flashing, satiric virtu 
oso however, Mr. Kreutzberg is without 
peer among modern male dancers. Agile, 
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forceful and completely delightful, he was 
recalled to the stage repeatedly by the 
crowded audience after each performance 


of his more successful dances. The pro- 
gram was well designed, giving variety 
and interesting contrast throughout the 
evening. Friedrich Wilckens accompanied 
the dancer at the piano most ably, and was 
the composer of much of the music, all of 
which was well chosen in harmony with 
the design. 


_ New York Concerts 


(Continued from page 29) 

fuse their playing into quartet style. 
Though it could not be said that they 
achieved complete success in this en- 
deavor, for it takes years of constant cham- 
ber music playing to weld four players 
into an interpretative unit, they played with 
unusual richness of tonal palette and often 
with admirable unity of purpose and et- 
fect. Their distinguished musicianship was 
evident in the delicate colorings of the 
Mozart C Major Quartet, though they were 
not quite in the vein until they reached 
the Schubert composition which followed 
The andante cantabile of the Mozart work 
was beautifully played, and the sombre 
chromatics of the opening had a lustrous 
tone quality. As the evening advanced, 
the players grew warmer and securer in 
dynamics and rhythm, investing the Schu- 
bert quartet with stirring eloquence. Mr. 
Piastro was perhaps too conscientious in 
restraining himself tonally, and Mr. Schus- 
ter too impetuous at times, but both of 
them contributed playing of a high order 
in the ensemble as well as in the individual 
sense. Rome was not built in a day, but 
the new quartet won the hearty enthusiasm 
of its audience deservedly. > 


Louisa Corchia Gives Debut Recital in 
Carnegie Hall 

Louisa Corchia, a young soprano of un 
doubted natural ability, made her public 
debut in Carnegie Hall on the evening oi 
Feb. 20, with Ann Chenee at the piano 
Che young singer’s program included arias 
from ‘The Marriage of Figaro’, ‘Dinoral 
and ‘The Barber of Seville’, and groups 
of antique Italian and English songs be 
sides a modern French and modern Eng 
lish ones and an arrangement of Strauss 
Waltzes by Estelle Liebling as a closing 
piece, 

Added to a voice of agreeable color and 
easy production, Miss Corchia has sim 
plicity of manner and personal charm 
As yet she does not seem far advanced 
enough temperamentally, to challenge a 
verdict in such a large auditorium, but 
she is highly promising material whic! 
if treated with care and given opportunity 
may blossom into a fine and useful artist 


N 


Sol Kaplan Makes Debut 
A highly promising debut recital was 
given by Sol Kaplan, pianist, in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 21. The young 
(Continued on page 35) 
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artist began with Bach's Chromatic Fan- 
tasia and Fugue and continued with the 
Beethoven Sonata, ms 109, two Capric- 
cios by Brahms, a group by Schumann and 
Chopin and a final group of less important 
works by Ravel, P aime Albeniz, Mom- 
pou and Liszt 

Mr. Kaplan has an excellently ee 
technique. His tone is good 1f not endowed 
as yet with any great variety of shading, 
and his sense of musical proportion seems 
well above the average The Beethoven 
was exceedingly well played and the 
Brahms works, in a different style, equally 
so. The Chopin Etude, Op. 10, No. 6, ar- 
ranged for leit hand alome by Godowsky, 
a clever stunt in itself, was cleverly done. 
The A Flat Polonai however, was the 
best of the Chopin uld seem that 
Mr. Kaplan is material, well 
prepared The f ust do the rest. 








H. 
Damrosch Memorial Concert 
4 memorial concert for the late Frank 
Damrosch, for many years director of the 
Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
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school’s recital hall f Feb 
28. Those taking part were Harold Lewis, 
piano; Carroll Glenn, violin; Charles 
Krane, "cello, and Arthur Christman, clari- 
net. The program included Corelli's So- 
nata in D, Op. 5. No. 1, played by Mr. 
Glenn with Boies Wh mb at the Di ano ; 
Brahms’s Tri \ Min r, Op. 114, played 
by Messrs. Lewis, Krane and Christman, 
and a group of short pieces by S zymanow - 
ski, Ravel and Falla-Kreisler aved by 
Mr. Glenn accompanied by Mr. White mb 
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Another first reading was that given Nor- 
man Cazden’s three chamber sonatas, Op. 
17, for clarinet, for viola, and for clarinet 
and viola. The players were Arthur 
Christman, clarinet, and Mr. Hyams. 
Three Ricercari by Frescobaldi were played 
by the quartet and the program concluded 
with what was said to be a first perform 
ance of the Sextet for clarinet, piano and 
string quartet by Aaron Copland. The Cop- 
land and Cazden works were commis- 
sioned by the Alumni Association for 
1938-'39_ 

Other assisting artists were Judith Si- 


dorsky, pianist; Harry Rosoff and Paul 
Winter, violinists, and Emanuel Vardi, 
violist. The audience was not as large as 


the concert and music of much worth 
merited. 


Nancy Ripley Plays Original Composi- 
tions 

Nancy Ripley, composer and _ violinist, 
gave a recital in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 21. Most of her pro 
gram was devoted to the performance of 
original compositions designated mainly by 
opus number. The recital opened with a 
rather quavering performance of a Gluck 
largo. There followed the ‘Folies d’Es- 
pagne’, Sauret’s ‘Berceuse’ and works by 
Miss Ripley, including the second move- 
ment of a violin concerto; Op. 3, No. 26; 
and Op. 2, Nos. 15, 24, 17, 20 and 22. H. 
Philip Dudley was the accompanist. 5S. 


Labor Club Presents Program of Negro 
Music 


The Labor Club presented the first of a 
series of concerts illustrating Negro music, 
past and present at the Labor Stage on the 
evening of Feb. 26. The program, consist- 
ing of a survey of music of the Negro race 
from the jungle of Africa to the syncopa 
tion of Harlem, was ably presented by 
\sadata Dafora and his group, also Archie 
Savage’s dancers, who gave ‘The Slave 
Ship’ ; ‘Slavery in America,’ and ‘Post Civil 
War’. The latter part of the program was 
engagingly set forth by Leadbelly, the 
bert Moss Choir, Ruby Smith and Albert 
Ammons and Noade Lewis. Others con- 
cerned in the event were Carlton Moss, 
John Valesco, Simon Rudy and S. Syrjala 


N 


Chamber Music Series Begins at New 
School 

A series of concerts of contemporary and 
classical chamber music. was begun in the 
auditorium of the New School for Social 
Research on the evening of Feb. 22. The 
program included Leo Janacek’s Second 
Quartet ; Beethoven's song cycle, ‘An die 
Ferne Geliebte’ sung by Hans Heinz, 
tenor, and a concerto for two solos pianos 
by Stravinsky, played by Edward Steuer- 
mann and Jacob Gimpel. The Beethoven 
work was performed by the Galimir Quar- 
tet, Felix Galimir and Emil Kornsand, 
violins; Lotte Hammerschlag, viola, and 
Friedrich Magg, ’cello J 


[THELMA OLSON, pianist 3YRTIE LADD, 
-ontralto. Charlotte Ober, accompanist. 
The Barbizon, Feb. 14, evening. Chopin 
B Minor Sonata and piano works by 
Scarlatti, Saint-Saéns and Debussy. Aria 
from ‘Shanewis’ and songs by Handel 
Schubert, Bemberg and others. 


ApAM KurRYLLO, violinist. CzESLAWA 
Ozca, violinist. JEAN FuNK,  ’cellist 
ELteANor WELLER, piano. Master Institute 
Hall, Feb. 16, evening. Concertos by Bach 
and Wieniawski; Chopin’s Trio for Violin, 
‘cello and piano, and works by Mr. Kuryllo 
and Sarasate. 


Harry Davis, pianist. MacDowell Club, 
Feb. 24, evening. Bach’s English Suite in 
G Minor, Liszt’s B Minor Sonata and a 

up of pieces by Chopin 


SYLVESTER GARAMELLA,  bass-baritone. 
ArBaA CAMILHCCI, soprano. GEORGE CAR 
DINI, violinist. Anthony Panganucci, ac- 
companist. Barzizon-Plaza, Feb. 26, eve 
ning. Operatic arias from ‘Simone Boc- 
canegra’; ‘Aida’; ‘Don Carlos’; ‘The Bar- 
ber of Seville’ and ‘Don Giovanni’. Violin 
works by Sarasate and Chaminade. Songs 
by Speaks, Leoni, Tosti, Mr. Panganucci 
and others 
VOLLEN HOVEN, 


HANNA VAN pianist 


Barbizon-Plaza, Feb. 25, evening. Group 
of Chopin works, Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight’ 
Sonata, a group by the pianist and works 
by Gluck-Brahms, Liszt and Engel. 





Hippodrome Opera Presents ‘Aida’ 

Verdi’s ‘Aida’ was sung at the Hippo- 
drome on the evening of Feb, 18, under 
the direction of Alfredo Salmaggi. The 
title role was assumed by Anna Balos 
and Lillian Marchetto appeared as Am- 
neris. The male roles were sung by 
Sydney Rayner as Radames; Mario 
Cozzi as Amonasro; Vladimir Zorin as 
Ramfis and Foster Miller as the King. 
Gina Castro was the Priestess and Nino 
Paoli the Messenger. Fulgenzio Guer- 
rieri conducted. N. 


Swing Version of ‘The Mikado’ Seen 

The Federal Theatre’s ‘swing version’ of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, “The 
Mikado’ opened at the New Yorker The- 
atre on March 1, and was warmly received 
by a large audience. After a long run in 
Chicago this W.P.A. production entered 
New York with a reputation to live up to. 
Conceived and staged by Harry Minturn, 
with an entirely negro cast, this project is 
one of the most successful efforts of the 
Federal Theatre to date. 

No one cared that Mr. Gilbert’s words 
and choruses were seldom put over; no one 
minded that in concept this version isn’t 
really as funny as the original and misses 
all the choice satiric quality. The audience 
expected ‘swing’ and was not disappointed. 
‘Three Little Maids’, ‘The Flowers that 
Bloom in the Spring’ and finally, ‘Let the 
Punishment Fit the Crime’ were opportuni- 
ties for trucking, shagging and exhibitions 
of ‘jitterbugitis’ well calculated to stop the 
show. The players cared nothing for sing- 
ing and little for acting, but the drummer 
and the chorus made these unimportant 
noints, and ‘swing was king’. K. 


The score of an 1 unknown ‘Faust’ by 
I. Walter, dating from about 1797, has 
been found in the archives of the State 
Library in Bremen. It is supposed to 
be the first operatic setting of the story. 





Sings in Italian Opera 
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Winifred Cecil, American Soprano, Singing 
the Title Role in ‘Maria Egiziaca’ by Respighi 
at the San Carlo in Naples 


Winifred Cecil, American soprano, 
who is singing in Italy under the name 
Maria Cecil, recently was heard in the 
title role of Respighi’s ‘Maria Egiziaca’ 
at the San Carlo Opera in Naples. On 
March 1 Miss Cecil appeared at La 
Scala in Milan as the slave Tebana, in 
a performance of Pizzetti’s ‘Fedra’, dur- 
ing the current d’Annunzio celebration 


Enya Gonzalez Booked for Porto Rico 
Enya Gonzalez, Philippine soprano, 
has been engaged for three concerts in 
Porto Rico in late March. Her coach 
Carlo Edwards, will accompany her 
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Koussevitzky Introduces Works 
by William Schuman and 
Roy Harris at Concerts 


Boston, March 5.—First performances 
f two symphonic works engaged the at- 
tention of the Boston Symphony during 
the last half of February. The programs 
vf the sixteenth pair of Friday-Saturday 
concerts bore the name of William 
Schuman, in recognition of an Ameri- 
cam composer, and the same programs 
brought us Myra Hess as soloist. 

Symphony No. 2 

im one movement)........ William Schuman 

(First performance in Boston) 

Symphony No. 3 in C, Op. 52......... Sibelius 

Piano Concerto No. 3 in C Minor, 

Gs. Pl enincsnncacapednaccdcnsecepatas Beethoven 

Although the Schuman opus was new 
ut these concerts, it had already been 
eranted several hearings elsewhere. The 
-omposer is at present of the faculty 
f the Sarah Lawrence College, in 
Bronxville, N. Y. Harmonically, Mr. 
Schuman follows rather closely in the 
steps of his contemporaries, and a few of 
his predecessors, notably those of th 
polytonal school. The symphony was 
politely, but rather coolly received. Si- 
belius’s Third Symphony is distin- 
euished for its brevity, both in length 
umd im orchestration, yet the listener 
feels no sense of incompleteness in either 
the content of the work or its scoring. 
The performance which Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky conducted on Friday afternoon 
was superb. 

Miss Hess gave a performance of the 
Beethoven, which for penetration and 
poetic feeling has scarcely been sur- 
There have been more robust 


NEW YOUTH SERIES 
BEGUN IN BOSTON 


Beckett Conducts Ensemble in 
Varied List—Flute Players 
Club Gives 95th Concert 


Boston, March 5.—That youth shall 
be served symphonic music is again evi- 
lent as a spring series of three Youth 
Coneerts get under way at Symphony 
Hall. The players are a group of sev- 
enty members of the Boston Symphony 
und the conductor, Wheeler Beckett. 

[he program which opened the spring 
series stressed dance rhythms in music 
umd was composed of the Bach Suite 
No. 3 im D, the Third and Fourth 
Movements of the Mozart Symphony in 
E Flat, No. 39, Dvorak’s ‘Slavonic’ 
Dances, Op. 72, Nos. 10 and 7; ‘The 
Blue Danube’ by Strauss, and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘Spanish Caprice’, Op. 34. 
Symphony Hall was packed to the 
with a seemingly appreciative 
group of young people. 

Im the Empire ballroom of the Hotel 
Vendome, the Flute Players’ Club under 
Georges Laurent, has given its ninety- 
fifth concert. The program was offered 
by Messrs. Richard Burgin, violin; Jean 
Bedetti, ‘cello; Georges Laurent, flute, 
und J. M. Sanroma, piano. The entire 
program comprised duets and trios, in- 
‘luding the Brahms Trio in B, Op. 8, 
Three Pictures’ by Eugene Goossens, 
Sonatina by Vittorio Rieti, and to close, 
the Schubert Trio in B Flat, Op. 9. 

Litwin Trio Makes Its Bow 

Also in the Empire ballroom, the Lit 
wim Trio made its bow to Bos 
tomians. Composed of young men resi- 
dent in Boston, it won the hearty ap- 
proval of its audience in a program 


passed 


doors 


has 
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BOSTON ORCHESTRA PLAYS NATIVE MUSIC 


performances which aroused admiration 
for the bravura quality in interpretation, 
but these, regardless of the cleverness 
of the artist, did not leave one with the 
sense of completeness and refinement 
which were outstanding qualities in the 
performance by Miss Hess. 

For the seventeenth pair of Friday- 
Saturday concerts Dr. Koussevitzky ar- 
ranged the following program: 

Symaghamy WO... 3.cceccecvisscsceses Roy Harris 

(First performance) 

Suite from the Ballet, : 

‘L’Oiseau de Feu’.............-... Stravinsky 

Symphony No. 7 in A, Op. 92...... Beethoven 

Dr. Koussevitzky has turned his at- 
tention to American composers, since 
for two consecutive weeks an American 
has been represented on the programs 
of our orchestra. A great deal has been 
written about Mr. Harris, as well as by 
Mr. Harris, in discussion of his work. 
For this Third Symphony he has con- 
tented himself with a simple structural 
outline. It is to his credit that he has 
evolved a work which consistently bears 
out his theories as to what constitutes 
music, and that in cultivating his ma- 
terial he has chosen to disregard many 
of the established theories, but having 
listened with an open mind to this latest 
work, this commentator has yet to dis- 
cover in his complex mixture of the 
polytonal (or polymodal) and his de- 
liberate use of chords taken from unre- 
lated keys and played in juxtaposition 
to each other, that little germ called, for 
want of a better word, “inspiration”. 
The Third Symphony was well ap- 
plauded, but the remaining pair of iterns 
really caught up the audience, the Bee- 
thoven Symphony being especially well 
received. Grace May STUTSMAN 


which included the Trio Sonata in F 
of Buxtehude, Joseph Jongen’s Trio in 
B Minor and the Brahms Trio in C 
Minor, Op. 101. The personnel of the 
trio comprises George Milrood, violin, 
Arthur Winograd, ’cello, and Leo Lit- 
win, piano. 

In the ballroom of the Hotel Statler, 
Kerstin Thorborg and Carl Hartmann 
gave the fifth program in the series of 
Morning Musicales sponsored by the 
Boston School of Occupational Therapy. 
A capacity audience enthusiastically ap- 
plauded the artists. Edwin McArthur 
was the accompanist. 

Jordan Hall activities have included a 
recital-debut by Thelma Jerguson, so- 
prano, accompanied by Paul Eisler. 
Miss Jerguson was well received, sang 
with apparent ease and displayed few 
of the characteristics which betray the 
novice. 

Dorothy Gordon gave one of her in- 
imitable programs for children in Jordan 
Hall, and this hall was also well filled 
for the recital by Adolf Busch and Ru- 
dolf Serkin, who played Bach, Brahms, 
and Schubert. These gentlemen were 
at the top of their bent and gave an 
evening of rarely enjoyable music for 
piano and violin. 


Zighera Group Ends Season 

The Zighera Chamber Orchestra has 
completed its present season with a con- 
cert in Jordan Hall, conducted by 
Bernard Zighera, with Amparo Iturbi as 
assisting artist at the piano. Mr. 
Zighera offered the Paul Graener sutite 
‘Die Fléte von Sans-Souci’, Mozart's 


Divertimento No. 11, and Strauss’s 
‘Der Birger als Edelmann’. Mme, 


Iturbi chose to play the Haydn Con 
certo in D, Op. 21 for piano and or 
chestra. Mme. Iturbi revealed herself 
as a pianist of ability. 

Under the baton of Dr. Thompson 
Stone, the Apollo Club of male voices 


has given its second concert of the sea- 
son in Jordan Hall, offering a miscel- 
laneous program of choruses from vari- 
ous sources. The club was assisted by 
Dean Winslow Hanscom, tenor, and 
McAllister Wallace. Earl Weidner was 
accompanist. Grace May STUTSMAN 


GOLSCHMANN MAKES 
DEBUT IN ST. LOUIS 


Brother of Conductor of Sym- 
phony Plays Music by 
Franck and Mozart 

Sr. Louis, March 5.—Boris Golsch- 
mann, brother of Vladimir Golschmann, 
conductor of the St. Louis Symphony, 
appeared as soloist with the orchestra 
for the thirteenth pair of concerts on 
Feb. 3 and 4. The occasion was his 
American debut. The unstinted praise 
of critics and audiences alike for the 
artistry and consistent musicianship of 
Boris Golschmann was well deserved. 

His first offering was the Mozart 
Concerto in D Minor, for piano and or- 
chestra, delicately and finely played in 
contrast to his sweepingly emotional in- 
terpretation of the Symphonic Varia- 
tions by Franck which he played in the 
second half of the program. He was 
given a tremendous welcome and re- 
sponded at both performances with 
extras. 

The orchestra was heard in Concerto 
for small orchestra in D Minor by 
Vivaldi; Prelude to ‘Khovantschina’ by 
Mussorgsky and a stirring performance 
of ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ by Richard 
Strauss. Between soloist and conductor 
there was perfect accord, resulting in 
performances of great beauty. 

Tibbett Is Soloist 

The following week, on Feb. 10 and 
11, Mr. Golschmann fairly outdid him- 
self in preparing a program of great 
appeal, which was further enhanced by 
the appearance of Lawrence Tibbett as 
soloist. The delicate Ballet Suite from 
‘Céphale et Procris’ by Gretry-Mottl 
opened the concert. This was followed 
by superlative performances of De- 
bussy’s ‘Nuages’, Fétes’ and ‘Sirénes’. 
The chorus of women’s voices was pre- 
pared by William B. Heyne. 

Mr. Tibbett was in superb voice, sing- 
ing arias and Wagnerian works, ‘Blick 
ich Umher’ from “Tannhauser’ ; 
‘Traume’ and ‘Wahn Wahn’ from ‘Die 
Meistersinger’. The capacity audiences 
at both performances recalled Mr. Tib- 
bett time after time until he responded 
with ‘The Evening Star’ from ‘“Tann- 
hauser’. Mr. Golschmann closed the 
program with a spirited reading of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Capriccio Espag- 
nol’. 

The following day the orchestra de- 
parted for a Mid-West tour embracing 
eight cities. Hersert W. Cost 





Millicent Gruler Sings at Spring Lake, 
N. J. 

Millicent Gruler, lyric coloratura so- 
prano, accompanied at the piano by Ann 
Price, participated in a concert in the 
Community House Auditorium in 
Spring Lake, N. J., on Feb. 16. Her 
program contained works by Purcell, 
Liadoff, Mever-Helmund and_ others 
She included in her program an 
aria from Meyerbeer’s opera ‘Dinorah’, 
with orchestral accompaniment. The 
capacity audience was enthusiastic in its 
acclaim of the visiting artist. Miss 
Gruler was also soloist recently at the 
Bradley Beach Methodist Episcopal 
Church of New Jersey. 


also 





Florence Easton to Teach 
at Juilliard Summer Schoo! 


Former Soprano of Metropolitan Opers 
Added te Faculty 

Florence Easton, former sopranc 

the Metropolitan Opera Company, 

been added to the faculty of the Juilizar 

Summer School. 

Easton 


ne: 
= 


Mme. studied at Torom 


Florence Easton 


where she made her piano debut as 
pianist at the age of eight, and iat 
at the Royal College of Music a La 
don. Her operatic debut was m the ro 
of Cio-Cio-San in “Madame Butter? 
at Covent Garden. It was the begmmmmme 
of a very active career on the como: 
and operatic stage, includmg appes 
ances with the Berlin Royal Oper 
the Chicago Opera Company. Im 191’ 
she joined the Metropolitan Opera C 
pany and continued there until 192 
In recent years Madame Easto 


added teaching to her very busy mm 
fessional life. 
porting the movement for the presi 
tion of opera in English 


VILA ADDS NEW ARTISTS 


She is als 





Deering, Doniger, Dickerson and Fined 
Sign under Management 
Artists recently added to the ma 
Domger, dr 
Dorothy 


ot the 


Deering, pianist; Judith 
matic soprano; 
coloratura soprano 
Opera, and Leona Flood 

Among other artists under the sam 
management, Lora Fauchauild, 
prano, gave a benefit concert m Phil 
delphia on Feb. 4 and on Feb. 15 sang 
in Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Trial 1 
Jury’ and in Alfred 


—~or 
Dickerson 
near 


. . 
Vroimms! 


wrac Ss 


Revnold’s “Police 
man’s Serenade’ at Yale Uniwersit 
Jan. 19 she gave a private recital at O 
Lyme, Conn. On March 8 Miss F; 
chauld gave another concert at } 
University. 

Lorne Grant, tenor, appeared on Fet 
8 with the Reading Choral Societ 
Reading, Pa.; Chester Watkims, hes: 
baritone, gave a program for the M 
sical Arts Society of Tenafly, N 
Feb. 17 and sang before the Chamm 
Club of Brooklyn at their morning 7 
sicale on March 1. Rose Martell ! 
soprano, was soloist recently with 1 
New Friends of Music. Grace Lesh: 
contralto, gave a recital m St. Peter: 
burg, Fla., on Feb. 7. Ish-T-O 
American Indian, will 
the Town Hall on March DD mam 
gram of songs im costume 
will also sing works in German, Fren 
and Italian 


make his debor 


native 








DETROIT SYMPHONY 
OFFERS NOVELTIES 


Ghiene and Kolar Give First 
Lecal Hearings of Music by 
Reeca and Giordano 

Derserr, March 5—Late February 
saw the presentation of two concerts on 
the regular subscription series of the 
Detroit Symphony im which were in- 
indie? several works mew to the city. 

mir the batom of Framco Ghione, the 
rst local performamce of “The Dance’ 
Lodovieo Rocca’s “‘Dybbuk’, in 
form, was during the 
srt of Feb. 16, im a program which 
: sziv toward the melodic. 
tbe Damee’, 2 moody and tempestu- 
concert 
| recetved by the audi- 
gram also imcluded ‘On 
Asia’, by Boro- 
Symphony, 
Freischutz’ 


plaved 


om work. lent itself well to 


. : 
me Steomes of Central 
the Beethoven Second 


: 
tin rtures t Der 


Heifetz Plays Prokofieff 


<i He t 1a air of programs 
23 and en br dsr for the first 
I kofieff Second 
orchestra; the 
thestra beme comducted by V ictor 
Souci’, of 
Variations 
Third Suite, and 
Sax Hamiltom Harty’s orc hestration of 
famdels EF maise Ariet : Passa- 


~lete? the nr rerum 


-- - —— - 
s i L Pe e r 


Sans 


* : 
Ertl slener iheme and 


c the seventh Saturday evening 
wert of Feb. 25. with Ghione again 
mectime. the orchestra chose to re- 
Arse 
neerts. 
-k-Mang iemelll’ S 
Bach, 
the prelude to 
maccompanied violin sonata. the 
lo part, 
‘Schere- 
’ 5. >., with violin solo by Ilya 


is iso re- 


. etos or Py ne~ Py . i made 2 


er rehcerirmt? ) 
4 roTl 


restr-itron t iw reludes < 


plaved 
-irst Concerto in C with 
the pro- 


rE = tire mrermers; trom (Gor 


st | cal per 


Eudice ee Heard 
urd De romecert { F e 18 
is res ; ~ ad udice ~ Lt ir . » 10- 
part of the Men- 
> ( rt Franck 
Mimor Symphony 2nd Tchaikovskv’s 
ntabile’, which made up the 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for March 10, 1939 


last part of the program, were dedicated 
by Victor Kolar to the memory of the 
late Ralph Holmes, music critic of the 
Detroit Times, whose death occurred 
during the preceding week. 

The concert opened with Mozart’s 
overture to ‘Don Giovanni’, followed by 
the Prelude to ‘Irmelin’ by Frederick 


Delius, and ‘Perpetual Motion’, by the 
modern Austrian composer, Max 
Schonherr. 


J. D. CALLAGHAN 





JOOSS BALLET PLANS 
NEW AMERICAN TOUR 


Troupe Will Return Early in January 
For New York Season and 
Trip to West Coast 
The Jooss Ballet will return to 
America early in January for a three 
months tour, according to the Columbia 
Concerts Corporation which is booking 
the ensemble. A New York season will 
be followed by a tour to the coast. Many 
cities have already engaged the ballet, 
including Rochester, Philadelphia, Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, 

Portland, Seattle and Havana. 

At least two ballets new to American 
audiences will be offered on the tour 
including the three act dance drama 
‘Chronica’ which has just had a success- 
ful European premiere and ‘A Spring 
Tale’, a new romantic ballet. Kurt Jooss 
has devised the choreography for both 
ballets. ‘Chronica’ has music by Bert- 
hold Goldschmidt and costumes by Di- 
mitri Bouchene and ‘A Spring Tale’ is 
set to music of F. A. Cohen and has 
costumes by Hein Heckroth. 

The troupe is now touring Great Bri- 
tain and will appear in Newcastle, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Bourne- 
mouth, Cardiff, Manchester and Oxford 
before its London season in May. 

After a summer rest at Dartington 
Hall, its headquarters at Devon, the bal- 
let will make its first tour of Ireland, 
followed by visits to Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway and Belgium. The 
ballet will sail for New York after 
Christmas. A revival of the prizewin- 
ning ‘Green Table’ is_ definitely 
promised for the American tour. 





LOUISVILLE WELCOMES 
THE COOLIDGE QUARTET 


Plays Beethoven, Hindemith and Brahms 
—Richard Crooks and La Meri 
Offer Programs 

LouIsvILLe, March 5.—The Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation, through 
the University of Louisville, presented 
the Coolidge Quartet on Feb. 23 at the 
Playhouse on the Belknap Campus, to 
a large and cordial audience. Convinc- 
ing musicianship, warm feeling and 
lovely tone quality marked the work ot 
the ensemble. 

The works presented were the Bee- 
thoven Quartet in G, No. 2; the Hinde- 
mith Quartet, No. 3, and the Brahms 
Quartet in A Minor, No. 2. 


The Louisville Community Concert 


Association, of which William G. Mey- 
ers is manager, presented La Meri, 
dancer, at the Memorial Auditorium on 


Feb. 27. La Meri, who is a native of 
this city, gave thirteen dances beauti- 
fully performed. 

It remained for Richard Crooks to 
bring out the greatest audience and the 
most vociferous demonstration of the 
season at his recital on Feb. 2. Mr. 
Crooks sang a long program with nu- 
merous encores. Mr. Crooks was ably 
accompanied by Frederick Schau- 


wecker. H. P. 


WHITE HOUSE MUSICALE 


Henry Junge Completes Twenty- 
Eighth Year in Charge of 


Henry Junge recently completed his 
twenty-eighth year in charge of White 
House musicales. 
House social season began on Dec. 10 
with the presentation ceremony of the 
new Steinway piano when Theodore I 
Steinway 
Hofmann played a Chopin program. 


Three 


Andersen, 
Coenraad V. 
Myris 


tone; 
and 
dancers, 
dinner, 


At the diplomatic dinner on Jan. 3 
the artists were Mischa Elman, 
ist; Helen 


anita, 


dancer; 
Vladimir 


Social Functions 


The official White 


made an address and Josef 
later on Dec. 13, Stell 
Mack Harrell, bari- 

Bos, accompanist, 
Chaney and Mr. Fox, 
were guest artists at a cabinet 


days 
pianist ; 


violin 
soprano; La Tri- 
and the accompanists, 
Padwa, Robert Wallenborn 


Jepson, 


and William Kulkman. 
At the dinner for the vice-president 


on Jan. 


tirely by 
ing Alfredo de 
Magdalena Mendes 


Sarita, 


Pan American artists includ- 
Saint-Malo, violinist: me 
Caiad sateen ; Ernest 
3 ; ajado, sopt ano , Speaks, 
Latin-American dancer; Julio paved: 
; ge . Margaret 
Martinez Oyanguren, guitarist; Ralph ping ] 


Angell 


pianist. 


Artists at Supreme Court Dinner 


At a matinee musicale on Jan. 17, the 


10, the program was given en- 


and 
nists, and Riccardo Romero, composer- 


Alberta Bosco, accompa- 


cellist ; 


artists were Earle Spicer, baritone; : 
Margaret Payson Blish, diseuse, and Carl 
Merl Freeland, accompanist. 

At the Supreme Court Dinner on Jan Carl 
19, the artists were Marjorie Lawrence, Vienna 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera; panist 


Erno Balogh, pianist, 
dor, accompanist. the 
On Jan. 


brought 


and Arpad San- 


26 another matinee musicale Mr 


Henriette Bagger Plum, so- 





and Mildred Kolb Schulze, 


At the Speaker’s Dinner on Jan. 3! 


y Roy, 
For the final event, 
cale on 


Alwin to Act as 


opera tenor 
close of the 
Kiepura will make 
Chicago, 
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SEASON ENDS 


Henry Junge 


accompanist. 


Schelling, pianist; Margaret 
soprano; Celius Doughtery and 
Tholson, accompanists, and 
flutist, were heard. 

a matinee musi- 
Feb. 7, Freda Gronowetter, 
Charlotte Hamilton, contralto; 


Michael Pollen and H. Maurice Jacquet, 
accompanists, 


were the artists. 


Accompanist for 
Jan Kiepura 
Alwin, a former conductor at the 
State Opera, will be the accom 
for Jan Kiepura, Metropolitan 
, during his concert tour at 
Metropolitan 
appearances in 
Seattle, San Fran 


season 


Vancouver, 





prano; Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, cisco, and Los Angeles 
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REINER AND POLAH 
TO LEAD FOLK OPERAS 


Will Conduct ‘Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster’ and ‘Susanna’ for Ameri- 
can Lyric Theatre 
The American Lyric Theatre, of 
which Lee Pattison is managing direc- 
tor, will have Fritz Reiner, leader of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony, as conduc- 
tor of the group’s folk opera ‘The Devil 
and Daniel Webster’ by Douglas Moore 





Andre Polah 


and Stephen Vincent Benet. André 
Polah, conductor of the Syracuse Sym- 
phony, will conduct the second produc- 
tion, ‘Susanna, Don’t You Cry’, a mu- 
sical romance by Clarence Loomis and 
Sarah Newmeyer, based on the songs 
of Stephen Foster. The third presenta- 
tion, an evening of ballet by the Ballet 
Caravan, will be conducted by Fritz 
Kitzinger, former conductor at the 
Berlin Staatsoper. It will include ‘Fill- 
ing Station’, ‘Pocahontas’, and other 
dance versions of typical American 
scenes. Rehearsals are already in prog- 


Horeeneeonepenneerinienntotniey 


CINCINNATI CLUB 
SPONSORS PROGRAMS 


Musical Club Members Hear 
Own Works—Quartet Plays 
New Compositions 


CINCINNATI, March 5.—Composi- 
tions by active members of the Matinee 
Musical Club were presented when the 
club met on Feb. 22 in the Conserva- 
tory of Music Concert Hall. Those 
whose compositions were heard were 
Margaret McClure Stitt, Ruth Stille 
Huntley, Dorothy Stolzenbach Payne, 
Lillian Tyler Plogstedt and Louise 
Harrison Snodgrass. A Mozart com- 
position was played by a string quartet 
as a memorial to the late Winifred 
Hazelwood and Mrs. Henry Swarts, 
who were active members of the club. 

For the third program in its Con- 
temporary Concert Series at the Cin- 
cinnati Women’s Club on Feb. 23, the 
Cincinnati String Quartet offered three 
compositions that were new to the 
United States: a quartet by Constantino 
Gaito, a quartet by Hector Villa-Lobos 
and a quintet by Joaquin Turina, with 
Karin Dayas, pianist, assisting the regu- 
lar members of the quartet, Leo Brand 


and Ernest Pack, violinists, Herman 
Goelich, violist, and Arthur Bowen, 
‘cellist. 


Artur Rubinstein on Feb. 19 at the 
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Fritz Reiner 


ress for the opening night on April 20. 

The cast of ‘The Devil and Daniel 
Webster’ includes Nancy McCord, so- 
prano; John Gurney, bass-baritone ; 
Lansing Hatfield, baritone; and George 
Rasely, tenor. May Valentine, for the 
past four years chorus master of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, will direct a 
chorus of thirty singers in both musical 
productions. John Houseman will have 
charge of the stage direction of the 
Moore work, and Jose Ruben of the 
Loomis work. Robert Edmond Jones 
will direct the stage design and light- 
ing of both productions. 

The productions of the American 
Lyric Theatre are being presented in 
cooperation with the League of Com- 
posers. Eventually they plan a perma- 
nent resident company of American 
singers, dancers and soloists and will 
produce new operas, ballets and plays 
in which music has a vital role, with 
special emphasis on the work of Ameri- 
can composers and dramatists. It is be- 
lieved that this will encourage the 
growth of an indigenous lyric drama. 


Taft in the second of the College of 
Music piano recital series, played music 
by Villa-Lobos, Granados, Bartok, and 
the impressive d’Albert arrangement 
of the Bach Toccata in F and a Chopin 
group. 

Carolyn Urbanek, lyric soprano, was 
the soloist for the Orpheus Club con- 
cert given by Emery Auditorium on 
Feb. 16. In addition to three groups 
of songs Miss Urbanek was heard with 
the chorus. The chorus, led by Dr. T. 
J. Kelly, offered songs appropriate to 
the Lenten season and the birthday an- 
niversaries of Washington, Lincoln and 
Harrison. Charles J. Young was the 
accompanist. 

Dr. Kelly chose for his subject ‘Mu- 
sic and the Sixteenth Century’ for the 
second lecture in his University of Cin- 
cinnati series in the Teacher’s College 
Building on Feb. 23. 

VALERIE ADLER 





Grace Moore to Make Western Tour 

Following Grace Moore’s seven ap- 
pearances with the Metropolitan Opera 
on tour in Boston, Cleveland, Roches- 
ter, Dallas and New Orleans, she will 
sing concerts in Chicago, on April 17, 
Vancouver, on the 22nd, Seattle, on the 
25th, Portland, on the 28th, San Fran- 
cisco, on May 2, and Los Angeles, on 
May 5. A radio hour is negotiating with 
her for a broadcast version of ‘One 
Night of Love’ for May 8. A tour of 
Mexico will follow with concerts in 
Mexico City and Monterey. 


CHICAGO’S RECITAL 
CALENDAR ATTRACTS 


Chamber Music, Ballet and the 
Appearance of Instrumen- 
talists Welcomed 


Cuicaco, March 5.—<Artur Rubin- 
stein concluded the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Series at the Auditorium on 
Feb. 26, a brilliant recital. On the same 
afternoon, Harald Kreutzberg danced at 
the Civic Theatre. 

Yehudi Menuhin’s recital at the Civic 
Opera House on Feb. 19 was distin- 
tinguished by an amazingly beautiful 
tone and easy style of execution. Sergei 
Tarnowsky reaffirmed his command of 
the keyboard in recital at the Studebak- 
er, while at Orchestra Hall the Chicago 
Business Men’s Orchestra played well 
under George Dasch, having Robert 
Quick (violinist) and Milton Preeves 
(violist) as soloists in a Mozart Sym- 
phonie-Concertante. The Chicago Dance 
Council opened the first of a series of 
sponsored dance programs at the Good- 
man by presenting Berenice Holmes, 
Vera Mirova and Leyah Lucatsky. 

The Auditorium was crowded on Feb. 
21 when Dimitri Mitropoulos conducted 
the Minneapolis Symphony in an excit- 
ing program, including Mr. Mitropou- 
los’s double performance as soloist and 
conductor in the Malipiero Piano Con- 
certo. 





Lange Leads Two Groups 


The second concert of the Lange 
Chamber Orchestra under Hans Lange 
was heard at the Blackstone Hotel on 
Feb. 27. The afternoon before Mr. 
Lange conducted the youthful Civic 
Orchestra at Orchestra Hall, with ten- 
year-old Patricia Travers playing the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto with as- 
onishing skill. 

Gitta Gradova’s was the soloist in the 
3ach D Minor Piano Concerto at the 
Saidenberg Symphonietta’s concert at 
the Goodman on Feb. 28 with Daniel 
Saidenberg conducting. 

Ernest Moeller, blind young Chica- 
goan, gave an excellent and interesting 
recital at Kimball Hall on Feb. 17. At 
the same hall on Feb. 20, Thelma Fred- 
eriksen, pianist, and George Luntz, bari 
tone, appeared in joint concert. Mario 
Salvador, organist, played on Feb. 26, 
while the following night Dilworth Sim- 
mons, pianist, showed - considerable 
promise. Naomi Cullen Cook, soprano, 
appeared on March 1. 

Trudi Schoop and her Comic Ballet 
appeared recently at the Civic Theatre 
The recital of Hazel Griggs, pianist, 
at the Studebaker revealed talent. 

Josef Lhevinne, replacing Serge Pro- 
kofieff who has canceled his American 
tour, continued the Adult Education 
Council’s Musical Arts Piano series at 
Orchestra Hall. After a postponement, 
the Hans Lange Chamber Orchestra 
under Mr. Lange, was launched on 
Wednesday at the Blackstone Hotel in 
an afternoon combining Stamitz, Bee- 
thoven and Bloch. The Philharmonic 
String Quartet assisted 

Joseph Bentonelli’s participation in 
the Musical Arts Concert series at Or- 
chestra Hall renewed acquaintance with 
a voice beautiful in texture and one 
handled with grace. Nathan Milstein, 
violinist, played at the Auditorium in 
the Northwestern University series. At 
Orchestra Hall Eugenia Buxton was 
presented to the public for the second 
time this season 

On Jan. 31, in Kimball Hall, Virgil 
Fox, organist, appeared in recital, while 
Herbert Donaldson, pianist, did credit 


to an ambitious program the following 
Friday. Victor Bender, baritone, was 
assisted by Symeta Zimmerman, pianist, 
in a varied evening on Feb. 5, and both 
Natalie Rudeis on Feb. 6, and Adabelle 
Gross on Feb. 15, showed a rare apti- 
tude for thinking in terms of the piano. 





VIOLINISTS ASSIST 
MINNEAPOLIS MEN 


Elman and Seidel Appear with 
Symphony Under Mitropoulos 
—Schnabel Plays Brahms 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 5.—Two ac- 
complished fiddlers have shared ap- 
plause with the Minneapolis Symphony 
during the past month. 

Mischa Elman proffered one of his 
typically suave and solid interpretations 
in the Brahms Violin Concerto, which 
formed the centerpiece of the tenth 
regular symphony program in Northrop 
auditorium. Toscha Seidel, lending his 
presence to the fourth pair of downtown 
“pop” concerts in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, was well received for his per- 
formance of the Mendelssohn E. Minor 
Concerto. 

‘La Mer’ Performed 

Mr. Elman’s playing gave deep satis- 
faction in the Brahms and the support 
by Dimitri Mitropoulos and the or- 
chestra was a neat example of their 
finesse and skill in accomplishment. The 
program also offered a massive and dra- 
matic version, by Hermann Boessenroth, 
of the Bach C Minor Passacaglia and 
Fugue, Debussy’s ‘La Mer’ in a stun- 
ning performance, and the prelude to 
‘Meistersinger’. 

The Seidel appearance was his first 
here in many years. The orchestra of- 
fered Mendelssohn’s ‘Fingal’s Cave’ 
Overture, Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel’, 
‘Dance of the Happy Spirits’ from 
Gluck’s ‘Orpheus and Eurydice’ and the 
‘Tannhauser’ Overture. 

Artur Schnabel was his usual effi 
cient and logical self in the Brahms 
Second Piano Concerto, which was one 
of three Brahms works played at the 
eleventh regular program. Mr. Mitro 
poulos made a restless but vivid work 
of the Fourth Symphony, and invested 
the ‘Tragic’ Overture with almost sym 
phonic grandeur and strength. 

JoHN K. SHERMAN 





Lois Bannerman, Harpist, in Varied 
Concerts 

Lois Bannerman, harpist, has had a 
busy schedule this season, appearing 
with several orchestras, including the 
Elizabeth Symphony of Elizabeth, N. J., 
and the Symphony Orchestra of York, 
Pa. Miss Bannerman has recently made 
a week’s tour in Virginia, and has made 
appearances in New Haven, Patchogue, 
L. I., Pelham, N. Y., and Binghamton, 
N. Y. Future appearances will be at 
the Bronxville Woman’s Club, the 
Dickens’ Fellowship Club of New York 
and the Peddie School in Hightstown 
N. Jj. 





Spalding Lists Six Appearances with 
Orchestras 

Albert Spalding, American violinist 
has a heavy schedule for March. He is 
to make three appearances with the Chi- 
cago Symphony on March 14, 16, and 
17. He will also be heard in three per 
formances with the New York Philhat 
monic-Symphony on March 23, 23 and 
26. 
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VISITING ARTISTS 
IMPRESS TORONTO 


Jamison, List, Schoop Ballet, 
Thorborg and Mildner Wel- 
comed by City 


Toronto, March 5.—One of the most 
anticipated recitals of the season was 
that of Anne Jamison, soprano, who on 
Jan. 31 made her debut recital in 
Canada. Miss Jamison’s triumph was 
due to the excellence of her musician- 
ship, her superior program and the high 
quality of her voice. She sang a difficult 
program including Lieder by Schubert 
and Schumann, arias by Bach, Mozart 
and Massenet, a group of French and 
a final group of unfamiliar English 
songs. 

Eugene List, American pianist, who 
played in Massey Hall on Feb. 3 in the 
Celebrity Concert Series, confirmed all 
that had been written about his techni- 
cal mastery and his youthful but con- 
servative musicianship. He played with 
mastery and deep conviction works by 
Scarlatti, Bach and Beethoven; a group 
of Chopin a modern group by Debussy, 
and other works. 

Trudi Schoop and her ballet returned 

» Toronto for their sixth annual suc- 
cessive appearance in Eaton Auditorium 
on Feb. 1. Again this year the com- 
pany presented, ‘Fridolin on the Road’, 
and ‘Current Events’, a new feature on 
this year’s program. The Schoop Ballet 
give an evening of fun and satire with 
malice towards none. 

Kerstin Thorborg, Swedish contralto, 
made her Canadian debut in Eaton 
Auditorium on Feb. 9 on the Artists’ 
Series of the Auditorium. Mme. Thor- 
borg gave an impressive performance 
that displayed her versatility as a dra- 
matic interpreter of song. An Orpheus 
aria by Gluck and ‘Mon coeur s’ouvre 
a ta voix’ from ‘Samson and Delila’; 
a group of Lieder by Brahms and Hugo 
Wolf; a Scandinavian group and Eng- 
lish songs were included on the eve- 
ning’s program. Gustav Bergman played 
distinguished accompaniments. 

Poldi Mildner, pianist, played in 
Eaton Auditorium on Feb. 11 on the 
Music Masters’ Series. This year a 
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large and enthusiastic audience ap- 
plauded the young Viennese pianist. 
With Brahms’s Variations on a theme 
by Handel she included Chopin’s Im- 
promptu and Ballade and Liszt’s So- 
nata in B Minor and ‘Mephisto’ Valse. 
After the printed program, Miss Mild- 
ner gave an hour of encores in response 
to the ovation given her. 

Rospert H. Roserts 


BUFFALO CONDUCTOR 
GETS CIVIC AWARD 


Franco Autori Recipient of 
Gold Key from Junior 
Chamber of Commerce 


BuFFALo, March 5.—Franco Autori, 
conductor of the Buffalo Philharmonic, 
has been awarded the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce gold key for civic achieve- 
ment. The key was presented at the 
chamber’s recent banquet. Mr. Autori, 
who came to Buffalo in 1936, has been 
largely responsible for the increased 
interest in music in Buffalo gener- 
ally and in the symphony orchestra 
especially. 

Two well-known Buffalo pianists con- 
cluded their winter series of piano reci- 
tals to the admiration of their large and 
respective followings. C. Gordon Wat- 
kins gave his fourth recital of the 
season in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Robb, and Jeno Swislowski his 
third recital in the Twentieth Century 
Club. 

Chromatic Club members heard in 
recital during February include Ethel 
Hickman, pianist; Emily Linner, 
mezzo-soprano, and Edna Schefline, so- 
prano. The annual concerts of the Jew- 
ish Choral Club under Samuel Luskin, 
the Fredro Singing Society under An- 
thony Wierbicki and the Buffalo Or- 
pheus under Dr. Carl Noehren were 
well attended. 

Perhaps the most important event of 
the month to most musicians and con- 
cert-goers was the cycle of Brahms 
chamber music presented by the Cool- 
idge Quartet under the auspices of the 
Buffalo Symphony Society in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Baird on 
Feb. 11 and 12 and in the Hotel Statler 
on Feb. 13. The three performances 
were of a high quality, the quartet mem- 
bers and assistant artist, Frank Sheri- 
dan, pianist, distinguishing themselves. 

Mrs. Zorah B. Berry’s evening series 
presented Jascha Heifetz, violinist, in 
the Consistory auditorium. Needless to 
say, Mr. Heifetz was in perfect form 
and the evening was a memorable one. 

Other artists heard during the past 
four weeks include Gladys Swarthout, 
mezzo-soprano, whose concert was 
sponsored by the Friends of the Grey 
Nuns; Stephan Hero, violinist, at the 
Twentieth Century Club; Efrem Zim- 
balist, violinist, with the Buffalo Or- 
chestra, and the Valparaiso University 
Choir in an excellent choral program. 

THEODOLINDA C, Boris 








Rubinstein Plays in Harrisburg 

HarrissurcG, March 5.—Artur Rubin- 
stein, pianist, appeared at the Forum 
recently sponsored by the Wednesday 
Club Civic Music Association. The 
principal works in his program were 
Stravinsky’s ‘Petruchka’ Sonata; Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Les Adieux’ Sonata; the Prél- 
ude, Chorale et Fugue, by Franck, and 
‘Funérailles’, by Liszt. Mr. Rubinstein 
astonished his listeners with his eloquent 
interpretations, and his powerful and 
seemingly unlimited technique. 

H. J. K. 


WASHINGTON LISTS 
VARIED RECITALS 


Heifetz, Thomas Give Concerts— 
Swarthout Is Soloist at 
Graduation Ceremony 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 5.— 
Jascha Heifetz played in Constitution 
Hall on Feb. 19, and John Charles 
Thomas sang there on Feb. 21. Ca- 
pacity audiences greeted both. 

Gladys Swarthout presented George 
Washington University midyear gradu- 
ates with a half-hour concert on Feb. 
22 in Constitution Hall, and on March 
4 she sang the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ 
in the House Chamber of the United 
States Capitol when the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate in joint 
session celebrated the 150th anniversary 
of Congress’s birth date. 

Adolf Busch, violinist, and Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist, gave the first of three 
sonata recitals in the Library of Con- 
gress on March 2. They played Bach’s 
F minor Sonata; Brahms’s G major 
Sonata, Op. 78; and Schubert’s Fan- 
tasia, Opus 159. The series is in the 
Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation 
group of Library presentations. 

Fay Ferguson gave a piano recital 
in the , Phillips Memorial Gallery on 
Feb. 22. 

The Gallery was the scene of a recital 
by the Pro-Musica Quartet, assisted by 
Sylvia Meyer, harpist, on Feb. 20. The 
quartet consists of Milton Schwartz, 
Jeno Sevely, Ralph Hersh and William 
Brennand. Jay Walz 








Molnar, Scholz and Kirkpatrick Give 
Program at Schaeffer Galleries 


Ferenc Molnar, violinist, and James 
Scholz, viola da gamba player, both 
members of the Roth Quartet, and Ralph 
Kirkpatrick at the harpsichord pre- 
sented a program of Seventeeth Cen- 
tury music at the Schaeffer Galleries on 
March 1, in conjunction with an exhibit 
of Seventeenth Century paintings. 
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LANSING MUSIC CLUB 
HONORS ARTHUR FARWELL 





His Music Forms Program for American 
Composer’s Day Annual Observance 
LANSING, Micu., March 5.—Arthur 

Farwell, composer on the music faculty 

of Michigan State 

College, was sig- 

nally honored at 

the first February 
meeting of the 

Matinee Musical 

Association of 

Lansing and East 

Lansing. Mr. 

Farwell’s music 

formed the pro- 

gram for Amer- 
ican Composers’ 

Day, annual ob- 

servance, and Mr. 

Farwell was guest 

speaker, preceding the program with a 

brief talk on the history of American 

music composition. 

Music students of Michigan State 
college presented the program, Maurice 
Hochberg, violinist graduate of last 
year coming from Detroit to play the 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, Op. 80, 
with his sister, Sylvia Hochberg at the 
piano. This was the most pretentious 
piece of the afternoon, challenging in 
its emotional nuances and tone color. 
Other instrumental works given were 
‘Land of Luthany’ for ’cello and piano, 
Op. 87, played by Olive Wilbur, ’cellist 
and Elizabeth Oakes Neitz, pianist; and 
‘Owasco Memories’, a suite for piano, 
violin and ’cello. Marjorie Hoyt Press 
was violinist. 

Beth Sarle, soprano, sang ‘A Ruined 
Garden’, ‘How the Sun Rose’, ‘Good 
Morning, Midnight’, and “The Sabbath’, 

E. S. 





Arthur Farwell 





Grobe Returns After European Tour 

Edouard Grobe, young American 
tenor, arrived in New York on March 
4 after completing a European tour. 
Among his appearances was a recital 
at the Concertgebouw in Amsterdam, 
on Feb. 18, and in Berlin on Feb. 10. 
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Richard Copley, Manager, Dies at 63 


Toronto, March 1.—Richard Copley, 
long a prominent concert manager in New 
York, died suddenly as the result of a heart 
attack in the Royal York Hotel on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 27. He was sixty-three years 
old. At the time of his death he was in 
Toronto on a booking trip for the artists 
whom he represented as head of his con 
cert bureau. 

Born in New York City on May 27, 
1875, Mr. Copley entered the concert 
management firm of the late Henry Wolf- 
sohn in 1889, and later became office man- 
ager for the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 
He resigned in 1925, to form his own bu- 
reau. 

Of the old school of concert managers 
who believed in the personal management 
of his artists, Mr. Copley early established 
himself in this tradition, making many 
tours of the country with the musicians 
represented by the Wolfsohn Bureau. 
Among these were the famous singers 
Emma Eames, Schumann-Heink, Edouard 
de Reszke, Emmy Destinn, Clarence 
Whitehill, John McCormack, Evan Wil 
liams and Enrico Caruso. Mr. Copley ac- 
companied the great Italian tenor on his 
only extensive concert tour of this coun- 
try. He was also instrumental in sending 
to Europe such artists as Sophie Braslau, 
Mabel Garrison and Reinald Werrenrath 
Attention of the European impresarios was 
first focused on him when he managed the 
publicity campaign in connection with the 
Sangerfest held in the old Madison Square 
Garden about thirty-five years ago. The 
Society of the Friends of Music, a choral or- 
ganization under Artur Bodanzky, was under 
his management from 1921 until it dis- 
banded ten years later. He had been 
active in the past thirteen years in his own 
bureau, managing the concert appearances 
of such noted musicians as Josef Hofmann, 
Roland Hayes, the Roth Quartet, the Fin- 
landia Choir, Ernest Bloch, composer and 
conductor, and Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
composer and pianist. He managed the 





| Obituary | 


Willy Hess 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, Feb. 20.—Willy 
Hess, violinist, who succeeded Franz 
Kneisel as concert-master of the Boston 
Symphony, died here on Feb. 17, in his 
eightieth year. Born in Mannheim, July 
14, 1859, he studied first with his father, 
and from 1865 to 1872, lived in the United 
States, where, at the age of nine, he 
toured as soloist with the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra. Between 1872 and 1876, he 
toured the Continent, and in the latter year 
settled in Berlin, where he studied with 
Joachim. In 1878, he became concertmaster 
of the Museum Concerts of the Opera 
in Frankfort, where he founded a trio with 
Kwast and Hugo Becker. During 1886- 
1888, he taught at the Rotterdam Conser- 
vatory and from 1888 to 1895 was con- 
certmaster of the Hallé Orchestra in 
Manchester, England. Other important 
positions were a professorship at the Col- 
ogne Conservatory, as head of the Giir- 
zenich Quartet, a professorship at the 
Academy of Music in London, and from 
1904 to 1910, that of concertmaster of the 
3oston Symphony. From 1910 to 1928 he 
taught at the Berlin Hochschule, then for 
two years in Darmstadt, when he returned 
to Berlin. 





Elliott Schenck 


Elliott Schenck, former composer and 
orchestral conductor, and at one time 
chorus master of the Metropolitan Opera, 
died in the street near his home in New 
York on March 5. He was seventy-one 
years old. 

The son of the Rev. Dr. Noah Hunt 
Schenck, he was born on April 4, 1868, 
in Paris, while his father was rector of 





Richard Copley 


concert appearances of Rose Dirman, Mar- 
garet Halstead, Hilda Ohlin, Lilian 
Knowles, John Jameson, Jan Peerce, Ar- 
mand Tokatyan, Bruce Boyce, John Her- 
rick, Emanuel List, David Blair Mc- 
Closkey, Eugenia Buxton, Harriet Cohen, 
Kate and James Friskin, Frank Sheridan, 
Agna Ignatius, Erno Valasek, Eleanor 
Steele and Hall Clovis, Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
Lucy Bigelow Rosen and Dorothy Gordon. 

Surviving are a brother, Thomas Copley, 
and a sister, Mrs. Margaret Monks, both 
of New York City, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Myron Hendee and her husband, with 
whom he made his home in Hackensack 


Funeral services were held on March 2 


at the Holy Trinity Roman Catholic 
Church in Hackensack. 
the American Church there, and was 


brought to this country while an infant. 

He entered Columbia University with the 
intention of becoming a lawyer but left 
after one year to study music. He went 
first to the Dresden Conservatory where 
he studied composition under Draesecke, 
and conducting with Rappoldi, and later, 
composition and orchestration with Hein- 
rich Urban in Berlin. He conducted the 
summer concerts of the New York Sym- 
phony and was one of the conductors with 
the Walter Damrosch Opera Company and 
the Savage English Grand Opera Company. 
He composed and conducted the incidental 
music to Euripides’s “The Trojan Women’ 
for Granville Barker’s production of the 
work which opened the Lewisohn Stadium 
in New York on May 30, 1915. Among 
his important works were ‘In a Withered 
Garden’ which was played by the Boston 
Symphony and other leading orchestras, 
‘Five Pastels’, ‘The Tempest’ a suite in four 
movements, and ‘The Arrow Maker’, a 
symphonic overture, as well as numerous 
compositions in smaller forms. His wife, 
the former Sophie Frick of Baltimore, sur- 
vives him. 


Maurice Rosenfeld 


Cuicaco, Feb. 26.—Maurice Rosenfeld, 
teacher of piano and formerly music critic 
on the Examiner and the Daily News, died 
yesterday of a heart attack in his seventy- 
first year. Born in Vienna in 1869, he was 
brought to the United States as a small 
child. He attended the College of the City 
of New York and Columbia University and 
later graduated with honors at the Chicago 
Musical College and taught there from 
1889 to 1911. He later was co-director of 
the Sherwood School of Music and left 
that organization to found his own school 
From 1911 to 1915 he was critic on the 
Chicago Examiner and from 1915 to 1930, 
of The Chicago Daily News. In 1930, he 
resigned this position to re-join the Chi- 


cago College of Music and to devote time 
to other writings. 





Theodore Van Yorx 

Mount Vernon, N, Y., Feb. 24.—Theo- 
dore Van Yorx, oratorio and concert tenor 
a generation ago, died suddenly of an 
apoplectic stroke at his home here yester- 
day. He was sixty-eight years old. Born 
in Bridgeport, Conn, in 1871, he studied 
singing in Italy, and at the turn of the 
century was one of the prominent concert 
tenors of America, singing with the Bos- 
ton Symphony and other important or- 
chestras, at the Worcester and other fes- 


tivals and in concert and recital. He was 
soloist in several New York church 
choirs including St. Thomas Episcopal 


and All Souls Unitarian, as well as Tem- 
ple Emanu-El. For seventeen years he 
was director of the Hartford Conserva- 
tory of Music and more recently he con- 
ducted the Mount Vernon Glee Club and 
the choir of the First Presbyterian Church 
here. 





Franz Schmidt 

Vienna, March 1—Franz Schmidt, di- 
rector of the State Academy of Music and 
rector of the High School of Music, died 
at Perchtoldsorf near here on Feb. 15 
at the age of sixty-four, Shortly after 
completing his studies fiear Hellmesberger, 
Schmidt entered the orchestra of the Royal 
Opera, where he remained until he was 
appointed ‘cello instructor at the Imperial 
School. In 1925, he was appointed director 
of the Academy of Music as the successor 
of Joseph Marx. Schmidt was the author 
of several symphonies and operas, the best- 
known of the latter being, ‘Notre Dame’, 
first produced at the Vienna Opera in 1914, 
and ‘Fredigundes’ presented at the Berlin 


State Opera in 1922, G. de C. 


Alexander Stewart 

Los ANGELES, Feb, 20.—Alexander Stew 
art, professor in the music school of the 
University of Southern California, and for 
thirteen years minister of music at the First 
3aptist in Los Angeles, died of a heart 
attack on Feb. 17. He was seventy years 
old. Mr. Stewart came to Los Angeles 
in 1921 from Oakland, Cal, where he had 
been violin and choral instructor at Mills 
College. He was district supervisor of the 
Federal Music Project in its early stages, 
and was a past president of the California 
State Music Teachers’ Association. His 
wife, Mrs. Ethel Stewart, was ill in the 
Hollywood Hospital at the time of her hus- 
band’s death, and died three hours after 
her husband’s funeral on the afternoon of 
Feb. 25. nH. D. C. 

William Knabe 

LarcuMontT, N. Y., March 1.—William 
Knabe, former vice-president of the piano 
manufacturing firm of William Knabe & 
Company, died here on Feb. 28, of a heart 
attack. He was sixty-seven years old. The 
grandson of William Knabe, who inaugu- 
rated the firm in Baltimore in 1839, he was 
born in that city on March 23, 1872. He 
was educated in Baltimore and at the Penn- 
sylvania Military Academy in Chester, Pa 
The firm was later incorporated with the 
American Piano Co. 


Pietro Audisio 

Word has been received of the death in 
Italy on Jan. 2 of Pietro Audisio, former 
member of the Metropolitan Opera. He 
was sixty-three years old. Mr. Audisio 
joined the Metropolitan in 1908 and re- 
mained there until 1924, singing the lighter 
tenor roles. .He was born in Alessandria, 
Italy, on Jan. 27, 1876, and graduated 
from the Parma Conservatory. Besides 
singing at the Metropolitan, he was heard 
in Italian opera houses and in South 
America. 


Nadiezhda Soulima Stravinsky 

Parts, March 3.—Nadiezhda Soulima 
Stravinsky, wife of the composer, Igor 
Stravinsky, died here today. She was her 
husband’s second cousin and they were 
married in St. Petersburg on Jan. 11, 1906, 
when he was twenty-four years old. There 
were four children born of the marriage 


BROOKLYN SCHEDULE 
LISTS VARIED EVENTS 


Chamber Music, Symphony and 
Song Recitals Are Heard 
—Choruses Appear 


Brooklyn, March 5.—The Brooklyn 
Chamber Music Society gave the second 
of three concerts at the Neighborhood 
Club on Feb. 15. The program included 
Sinding’s Variations for two pianos, 
Beethoven’s Trio in B Flat, Op. 11, 
Haydn’s Quartet in D Minor, Op. 76, 
and Boccherini’s Quintet in C_ for 
strings. Participating artists were Au- 
gusta Schnabel-Tollefsen, and Katherine 
Jaggi-Wier, pianists ; Carl Tollefsen and 
Alfredo Baldassari, violinists; Nico 
Van Vendeloo, viola player; and Wil- 
liam Durieux, ’cellist. The final con- 
cert will take place on March 15. 

The Institute presented Gertrude Pit- 
zinger, mezzo-soprano, and Alexander 
Kipnis, bass, in joint recital on Feb. 14. 
The program was devoted to Handel, 
Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Wolf, Verdi, Gounod and Russian folk 
songs. Fritz Kitzinger was the accom- 
panist. The audience was appreciative. 

The Boston Symphony’s third con- 
cert on Feb. 9 brought Jean Bedetti, 
first ‘cellist of the orchestra, as soloist 
in Saint-Saéns’s A Minor Concerto. 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s program included 
Mozart’s Symphony in A Major (K. 
201) and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. The concert was a memorable 
one. 

Classic masterpieces made up the pro- 
gram of an invitation recital presented 
at the Brooklyn Conservatory of music 
on Feb. 16 by Antoinette Shipman, so- 
prano; Hans Heidemann, pianist; and 
Eugene Eventove, violinist. William 
Scher was the accompanist. 

The Arion Singing Society gave its 
annual concert in the Academy opera 
house on Feb. 26, conducted by Herbert 
Fiss. Mr. Fiss was also the violin solo 
ist of the evening in two works. Carl 
Hartmann, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, sang Lohengrin’s Farewell and 
Wolf songs. The male chorus gave the 
\merican premiere of Kempter’s ‘Rhine- 
wine’, joining the women’s chorus in 
the “Hallelujah’ chorus from “The Mes- 
siah’. Karl Riedel and Edith Wieder- 
hold were the accompanists. 

The Apollo Club’s second private con- 
cert was conducted by Alfred Boyce at 
the Academy on Feb. 21, the program 
arrangements by Carl Deis of Hors- 
man’s “Bird of the Wilderness’ and by 
Cesare Sodero of Liszt’s ‘Liebestraum’ 
for chorus. Mischa Levitzki, pianist, 
was the evening’s soloist. Mischa EI- 
man’s refugee benefit recital at the 
Academy on Feb. 20 brought in three 
thousand dollars. 


FeLt1x Deyo 





Yehudi Menuhin Sails for European 
Tour 

Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, sailed with 
his wife, his father, and his accom 
panist, Hendrik Endt, on Feb. 25, to ful 
fill contracts in twenty cities of Europe 
including the metropolitan centers of 
England, Scotland, Holland, Belgium 
and France. The English tour includes 
two London appearances in the Albert 
Hall on March 26 and on April 16 
Upon completing this tour he will re- 


turn to America in late May to spend 
the summer in California in preparation 


for his second around-the-world tour 
which begins in late September. 
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Hess, Serkin, Casadesus and 
Others Appear—Local 
Artists Active 


PHILADELPHIA, March 5.—Appearing 
in Goodhart Hall, Bryn Mawr College, 


on Feb. 7, Myra Hess delighted a large’ 


audience in a program including works 
by Bach, Schubert and Beethoven. Ru- 
dolph Serkin was heard in Casimir Hall 
on the same date. 

In the Academy of Music on Feb. 8, 
Robert Casadesus played six Scarlatti 
sonatas, and works by Mozart and 
Chopin. Mr. Casadesus’s own Six 
Pieces for two pianos, with Mme. Gaby 
Casadesus, wife of the composer, com- 
plementing his artistry admirably, were 
given for the first time in this country. 
Mr. Casadesus also played in Clothier 
Memorial Hall on Feb. 10. 

Sol Kaplan, young pianist, demon- 
strated noteworthy abilities in Casimir 
Hall on Feb. 13. A two-piano recital 


under Philadelphia Art Alliance au- 
spices in the Barclay on Feb. 16, 
brought Nadia Boulanger and Jean 


Francaix. 

Jeanne Behrend gave the first of 
three recitals of piano music by Ameri- 
can composers in Casimir Hall on Feb. 
15. The program included John Pow- 
ell’s ‘Sonata Noble’ and works by Alex- 
ander Reinagle, Daniel Gregory Ma- 
son, Edward MacDowell, Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, John Alden Carpenter, 
Charles Ives (‘The Alcotts’ from the 
‘Concord Sonata’), Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, Leo Sowerby, Arthur Shepherd, 
and Arthur Farwell. 

Guy Marriner played in Irvine Audi- 
torium on Feb. 15. Playing in the Ritz 
Carlton on Feb. 15, Bessie Freed listed 
piano works by Brahms, Scarlatti, Cho- 


RECITALISTS FILL 
LOS ANGELES HALLS 


Meisle, Anderson, Rapaport and 
Weinrich Offer Programs 
—Chamber Music Played 
Los ANGELEs, March 5.—Music lov- 
ers heard the American  contraltos, 
Kathryn Meisle on Feb. 7, and Marian 
Anderson on Feb. 12. Miss Meisle at- 
tracted a discriminating audience that 
found much to admire in her singing. 

Frederick Bristol was accompanist. 
Marian Anderson’s house was packed 
and she won unstinted approval for her 
magnificent art. Kosti Vehanen was 
again a perfect collaborator at the piano. 





Two Quartets Play 


The Boris Morros 
provided the program for the Los 
\ngeles Chamber Music Society in 
Royce Hall at U. C. L. A., on Feb. 8. 

In the same week, Mrs. Elizabeth E. 
Coolidge presented the Jacques Gordon 
String Quartet in a concert in the Los 
\ngeles Library. The group also 
layed in Pasadena in the Coleman 
eries on the following night, playing 


String Quartet 


vorks by Beethoven, Schumann and 
cavel. 
Elliot Rapaport, talented thirteen- 


ear-old violinist and a pupil of Joseph 
\chron, gave a program in the Bilt- 
ire music room on Feb. 1 sponsored 
v Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, Otto 
\lemperer and Arnold Schénberg. The 
id, accompanied by Theodore Saiden- 
erg, revealed a fine gift and played a 
sach Sonata, the Conus Concerto, 
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QUAKER CITY LISTS ARE RICH IN RECITALS 


pin, Tcherepnin and Isacore Freed. A 
recital was given by George Boyle in 
the Academy Foyer on Feb. 16. 

Interpretative artistry marked Elisa- 
beth Schumann’s recital in the Academy 
of Music on Jan. 20. Mme. Schumann’s 
accompanist was Leo Rosenek. Noah 
Bielski, violinist, and Edith Gross, 
pianist, appeared in the Fleischer Audi- 
torium on Jan. 25. On Jan. 29, David 
Sokoloff, pianist, gave the first of a 
series of four concerto concerts at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance under the 
auspices of the Ornstein School of 
Music with Harold Katz at the second 
piano. 

The first of four concerts of Modern 
Chamber Music for the benefit of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Maintenance 
Fund was given in the Ethical Culture 
Society Auditorium on Jan. 30. An all- 
Bach program at the Philadelphia Mu- 
sic Center on Jan. 29 also found an 
appreciative audience. 

The Guild Singers, conducted by Isa- 
dore Freed, gave an excellent concert 
in the Academy of Music Foyer on 
Feb. 1 with a program which included 
Hadley’s ‘Two Shakespearean Poems’ 
and Randell Thompson’s ‘Americana’. 
Alyce Bianco was the accompanist. 
The Junger Mannerchor of Philadel- 
phia, conducted by Leopold Syre, ap- 
peared before a large audience in 
Witherspoon Hall on Jan. 30 with 
Adolf Mertz, bass, and Charles Linton, 
pianist, as soloists. Othegraven’s ‘Rhein- 
sage’ was given its first American per- 
formance. Gugliemo Sabatini conducted 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ on Jan. 30 in 
Fleischer Auditorium in a performance 
by the Apollo Grand Opera Company, 
of which Rodolfo Pilli is director. 

WILLIAM E. SMITH 


Third Suite, Op. 23, by Achron and a 
group of shorter pieces with ease and 
assurance. He draws a full tone and 
plays with understanding. On the same 
evening, Guy Maier, who is spending 
the winter in Santa Monica, gave a re- 
cital of Mozart’s piano music in Barker 
Brothers’ Auditorium. 

Myra Sokolska, interpreter of folk 
songs, and her small daughter, Valya, 
were heard in an enjoyable recital in 
the Biltmore Music Room on Jan. 31. 
Inna Rublova was accompanist. 

Carl Weinrich was heard by a good- 
sized audience in an organ recital in 
Thorne Hall of Occidental College. 

Josef Hofmann appeared in the audi- 
torium under the Behymer management 
recently. The pianist was in excellent 
form and was applauded by a capacity 
audience. 

The Mozart Boys Choir sang in Van 
Nuys on Feb. 27, and in Thorne Hall, 
Occidental College, in Eagle Rock, on 
Feb. 28. 

Ruth Slenczynski, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in the Auditorium on Feb. 28. Agil- 
ity, power and self assurance were the 
outstanding features of her playing. 


Hat D. CRAIN 





Indianapolis Mannerchor Gives Second 
Concert 

INDIANAPOLIS, March 5 .— The In- 
dianapolis Mannerchor at its second 
concert of the winter series on Feb. 13, 
again presented an out-of-town soloist, 
Hubert Kochritz, baritone of Cincin- 
nati. A large audience was present ex- 
pressing keen enjoyment and giving a 
warm reception to both soloist and 
chorus. The Mannerchor sang under 
Karl Reckzeh’s direction. P.S. 


WASHINGTON HAILS 
VISITING CONDUCTORS 


Nadia Boulanger Conducts 
National Symphony— 
Enesco Appears 


WasuHincton, D. C., March 5.— 
Nadia Boulanger and Hans Kindler, the 
National Symphony conductor, shared 
honors at the orchestra’s concert on 
Feb. 26 in Constitution Hall. Mlle. 
Boulanger contributed a fine perform- 
ance of Mozart’s Symphony No. 39 in E 
Flat and presented a vocal ensemble in 
a group of delightful Monteverdi songs. 
Dr. Kindler conducted a thrilling per- 
formance of Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ Sym- 
phony. Mlle. Boulanger also presented 
a work by her late sister, Lili Bou- 
langer, ‘Pour les Funérailles d’un 
Soldat’, and a crisply-written overture 
by Anton Szalovski. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra also had 
a guest conductor, when Georges 
Enesco took the conductor’s stand in 
Constitution Hall on Feb. 28. He pre- 
sented two of his own works, the First 
Symphony in E Flat, and his first 
‘Rumanian Rhapsody’ in A major. He 
also appeared as soloist in the Brahms 
Concerto. For this and Brahms’s ‘Aca- 
demic Festival’ Overture, the orchestra 
was led by Saul Caston. Jay Watz 


WEALTH OF EVENTS 
INTERESTS SEATTLE 


San Carlo Opera, Chamber 
Music, and Recitalists Fill 
Fortnight Calendar 

SEATTLE, March 5.—Fcllowing the 
close of the symphony season, the San 
Carlo Opera made its annual week’s 
visit. ‘A Cavalcade of Hebrew Music’ 
was given by Susie Michael Friedman, 
pianist, and Maurice Friedman, bari- 
tone, at Herzl Synagogue. The third 
annual chamber music series, sponsored 
by the University of Washington, 
opened on Feb. 14 with a string quar 
tet composed of Theodore Anderson and 
Walter Sundsten, violins; George Mc- 
Kay, viola, and Donald Strain, ’cello. 
The program was devoted to music of 
contemporary composers. Mr. McKay 
has been awarded the $200 prize of the 
American Guild of Organists for his 
Sonata for Organ in three movements. 
The second of the series was played on 
Feb. 28 with Bertha Poncy Jacobson as 
assisting pianist. 

The University Concert Band gave 
the best performance of the year at its 
Spring concert on Feb. 27. 

Richard Tauber made his first Seattle 
appearance at the Metropolitan Theatre 
on Feb. 24. Delicate artistry and sur- 
prising power, coupled with good show- 
manship, delighted a capacity audience. 
Harriet van Emden, soprano, of the 
Cornish School Music faculty, opened 
the Three Arts series of the school on 
March 3 with an interesting program 
which included music by Mahler and 
Ravel and Schubert. Stephen Balogh 
was at the piano. 

The sextet, Comedian Harmonists, 
was presented by Cecilia Schultz on 
Feb. 27. 

Other important concerts during the 
past few weeks were appearances of 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist, under auspices 
of Cecilia Schultz; Rose Bampton, so- 
prano, presented by the Symphony Or- 
chestra; Virgil Fox, organist; Percy 
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Grainger, pianist; and choral concerts 
by Philomel Singers. R. H. Kendrick, 
director; Ralston Male Chorus, Owen 
Williams, director; Treble Clef Ladies’ 
Chorus, Edwin Fairbourne, director, 
and The Orpheons, directed by Arville 
Belstad. Nan D. Bronson 


PORTLAND SYMPHONY 
PLAYS PAINE WORK 


Cook Conducts Prelude to 
‘Oedipus Tyrannus’ at 
Memorial Concert 


PorTLAND, Me., March 5.—On Feb. 7, 
the Portland Symphony Orchestra gave 
a memorial concert to John Knowles 
Paine, internationally known composer 
who was born in Portland on Jan. 8, 
1839. Mr. Paine was the first profes- 
sor of music at Harvard University. 
On this occasion the orchestra played 
his Prelude to ‘Oedipus Tyrannus’, 
which was given its premiere in the 
Sanders Theatre, Boston, in May 1881. 

Dr. Russell Ames Cook, conductor, 
conducted the composition from the 
original manuscript which was loaned 
him for the occasion from the Paine 
Collection of the Harvard Library. The 
assisting soloist was Mrs. Lucille Pot- 
ter Lavin, coloratura soprano, who sang, 
“Ah, fors’e lui’, from ‘La Traviata’ by 
Verdi and ‘Legende de la fille du Paria’, 
from ‘Lakme’ by Delibes, accompanied 
by the orchestra. Mrs. Lavin gave an 
artistic and musicianly performance. 
The other works by the orchestra in- 
cluded Beethoven’s First Symphony and 
music by Schubert and Weber. 

ELLEN L. BLODGETT 








ROCHESTER PLAYERS 
PERFORM NEW MUSIC 


Philharmonic Led by  Iturbi 
Gives Premiere of ‘De Mi 
Tierra’ by Ugarte 

RocuEster, March 5.—The Rochester 
Civic Music Association presented the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, José 
Iturbi, conductor, at the Eastman The 
atre on March 2, before a large audi- 
ence. Thé program included the Over 
ture to Weber’s ‘Oberon’, Schubert’s 
Symphony No. 7 in C, the Suite No. 2, 
‘De Mi Tierra’ (‘To My Country’) by 
Fioro M. Ugarte, an Argentinian com- 
poser, and Mussorgsky’s ‘Pictures at an 
Exhibition’. The South American 
music was a United States premiere. 
It proved to be likable music, excel- 
lently orchestrated. 

Mary Ertz WILL 
Ida Krehm Plays in Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Fercus FAtts, Minn., March 5.— 
Ida Krehm gave a piano recital at the 
Methodist Church recently before a 
large audience. Miss Krehm’s concert 
was sponsored by the Fergus Falls Co- 
operative Concert Association. Her pro- 
gram included works by Bach, Scarlatti, 
Chopin, Gluck-Sgambati, Beethoven- 
Saint-Saéns, Glinka-Balakireff, Lia- 
pounoff, Rachmaninoff, Medtner, De- 
bussy, Infante and Ganz. 





Dickson and Melton to Sing in ‘Bartered 
Bride’ in St. Louis 
James Melton, tenor, and Muriel 
Dickson, soprano, have been engaged to 
sing in ‘The Bartered Bride’, to be per- 
formed in English by the St. Louis 
Summer Opera Company. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for March 10, 1939 


NEW LIGHT CAST ON THE ART AND PERSONALITY OF RAVEL 


Eighty Contributors Discuss 
Composer in Dedicatory Issue 
of ‘La Revue Musicale’—Affin- 
ity with Couperin and Mozart 
Stressed—Rolland’s Tribute 


By GiILBert CHASE 


HE long-awaited special number 
of La Revue Musicale, dedicated 
to the memory of Maurice Ravel, 
has at last appeared, its publication co- 
inciding with the first anniversary of 
the composer’s death. It is an impres- 
sive issue of some 300 pages, with arti- 
cles or brief tributes from about eighty 
contributors, whose names will be found 
at the end of this review. There are 
twenty photographs and portraits, in- 
cluding informal snapshots of Ravel and 
his friends. As musical supplement there 
is a Greek popular song harmonized by 
Ravel in 1909 and hitherto unpublished. 
In preparing this issue, the editors of 
La Revue Musicale, Henry Pruniéres 
and Robert Bernard, were faced with 
the problem of not duplicating the mate- 
rial which was published in a previous 
special number of their magazine de- 
voted to Ravel in April of 1925. This 
earlier number contained analytical and 
critical articles by the leading French 
critics and writers on music, and it left 
little to be said on the subject of Ravel’s 
art. In the present number, therefore, 
the editors have in general avoided ex- 
tended analytical articles, and have con- 
centrated upon veneral tributes to Ra 
vel’s genius, and upon the personal rem 
iniscences of those who knew him. 


Gil-Marchex Analyses Piano Concertos 


A conspicuous and notable exception 
to this policy is the extensive article by 
the pianist, Henri Gil-Marchex, dealing 
with the two piano concertos that Ravel 
composed shortly before he was afflicted 
with the brain ailment that put an end 
to his creative activity. M. Gil-Mar- 
chex’s illuminating analysis of these 
two works—the Concerto in G and the 
Concerto for left hand alone—should 
be required reading for all pianists who 
aspire to interpret these compositions, as 
well as for all serious students of Ra- 
vel’s art. It is interesting to observe 
that M. Gil-Marchex considers the Con- 
certo for left hand “the most dramatic 
work ever written by Ravel,” and he 
thinks its spiritual content evokes “a 
tragic and sorrowful image of useless 
heroism”—a memory, and perhaps a 
foreboding, of the butchery of modern 
war. 

It is an extraordinary fact and very 
characteristic of Ravel, that these two 
concertos—so diametrically opposed in 
spirit and content—were composed sim- 
ultaneously. The original conception of 
the Concerto in G, however, came to 
him several years before he gave the 
work its final form. It was originally 
conceived as a ‘Basque Rhapsody’ for 
piano and orchestra, and he had in- 
tended to have it ready for his Ameri- 
can tour in 1928 and to appear as soloist 
in the work himself, but circumstances 
forced him to postpone the execution of 
this project. 

Another interesting article is that bv 
the eminent French critic Emile Vuil- 
lermoz, who points out the affinity be- 
tween Ravel and Couperin le Grand. 
Other writers, stressing the essentially 
French quality of Ravel’s art, also men- 
tion this affinity. There is a surprising 
unanimity of opinion regarding the fun- 


Ravel's Birthplace at Ciboure (Basse-Pyrenées); in the Rue Pocalette 


damentally classical nature of Ravel’s 
music, and more than one writer com- 
pares him to Mozart. In this connection 
it is relevant to recall the remark that 
Ravel made to Jules Renard (author of 
the ‘Histoires Naturelles’) : “Je pense et 
je sens en musique” (“I think and I feel 
in music”). For Ravel, as for Mozart, 
music was the real world. 


Hoerée Discusses the Vocal Music 


Arthur Hoerée discusses the vocal 
music of Ravel since 1925, and Paul 
Landormy deals with the recordings of 
his music. Darius Milhaud stresses the 
powerful influence exercised by Ravel’s 
music upon the young composers of to- 
day. Serge Lifar writes about Ravel 
and the ballet. 

Romain Rolland places the composer 
of ‘Daphnis et Cloé’ on a pinnacle with 
Rameau and Debussy, at the summit of 
French music, calling him “one of the 
greatest musical artists of all times.” 
Describing him as a master of colouring 
and of design, Rolland declares that all 
other music seems imperfect beside that 
of Ravel. 

In his editorial entitled ‘La Gloire de 
Ravel’, Robert Bernard discusses vari- 
ous aspects of Ravel’s fame. As we 
know, the composer was met for many 
years by official hostility, critical incom- 
prehension and public indifference. His 
fame and popularity were comparatively 
recent developments. It was not until 
after the ‘Boléro’ of 1928 that his name 
really became known everywhere. And 
as M. Bernard points out, enthusiasm 
for this work does not imply an appre 
ciation or understanding of the essential 
qualities of Ravel’s art. 

As a matter cf fact, it appears that 
some of Ravel’s earliest and most de- 
voted admirers came to mistrust the 
sudden popularity that had been thrust 
upon the composer. M. Bernard tells us 
that some of these persons refused to 
contribute to this commemorative issue 
because they disliked the notoriety with 
which the name of Ravel had been sur- 
rounded. In this attitude there may also 
be latent a certain jealousy because the 
name of their idol has now fallen “into 
the public domain”. However, in spite 
of this widespread fame, M. Bernard is 
not certain that the true greatness of 
Ravel is universally acknowledged or 
recognized. 

But this, perhaps, is not the moment 
to harp on that theme. When the last 
wisp of post-mortem incense has van- 
ished into thin air, when the mob has 
forgotten that there was ever such a 
piece as ‘Bolero’, when everyone who 
ever saw Ravel or shook hands with him 
has had his or her say—then the great 
ness of Ravel will gradually and inevit 
ably become a universally accepted fact, 


because time is always on the side of 
originality united to perfection. I think 
there is no need for M. Bernard to be 
anxious on that score. 


An Abundance of Personalia 


In the meanwhile, this special number 
of La Revue Musicale, while necessarily 
containing some matter that is some- 
what perfunctory, will serve to illumine 
many aspects of Ravel’s art and person- 
ality. Future biographers will find it a 
valuable depository of personalia. The 
recollections of friends who knew him 
well bring out those traits which, insig 
nificant in themselves, when pieced to- 
gether enable us to form a living image 
of the man Ravel. 

Everyone is familiar with Ravel’s ap 
pearance in his middle and later years. 
But few, perhaps, are aware that in his 
younger years he presented quite a dif- 
ferent picture. In the photograph taken 
together with his friend and earliest in- 
terpreter, Ricardo Vifies, we can see 
him as a young man, with a short beard 
and a large, up-pointed moustache, his 
dark hair thick and wavy, and a rather 
dreamy expression in the face—the per- 
fect tvpe of Romantic artist ! 

A word about the musical supplement 
included in this issue. It is a Greek 
popular song entitled ‘Tripatos’, which 
Ravel harmonized in 1909—two years 
after the publication of the ‘Cinq mélo- 
dies populaires grecques’ which were 
taken from the same collection. The 
song is about a young girl who is ill 
and about to die. Her father tries to 
comfort her and allay her fears, saying 
to her, “Be not afraid; you are beautiful 
as a Queen, and you will soon be mar- 
ried.” The song is brief and simple, and 
the greater part of the melody consists 
of vocalizations on syllables such as 
“Tra li li la”, over a discreet harmonic 
firuration. 


Names of Contributors 


The following is a list of contributors 
to the Ravel Number of La Revue Mu- 
sicale (Décembre 1938, Tome IT, No. 
187). Apparently it was intended to be 
a purely European tribute, since no 
American names figure in the list. 

Robert Bernard, Roland Manuel, Jean 
Zay (French Minister of National Edu- 
cation), Edouard Herriot (President of 
the Chamber of Deputies), Robert 
Brussel, Romain Rolland, Guy de Pour- 
talés, Gaston Rageot, Alfred Cortot, 
Camille Mauclair, Tristan Deréme, 
Darius Milhaud, Jean Cassou, Jean 
Royére, Georges Migot, Henry Bidou, 
André Saurés, Emile Vuillermoz, An- 
dré Boll, Arthur Honegger, Georgette 
Marnold, Serge Lifar, Gabriel Marcel, 
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In the Bearded Days (Right), with 


Ricardo Vines 


H. Gil-Marchex, Arthur Hoerée, Ma 
guerite Babaian, André Mirambel, D 
E. Inghelbrecht, Tristan Klingsor, René 
Dumesnil, René Chalupt, Paul Lan 
dormy, Roger Allard, Vladimir Jankele 
vitch, Frederick Goldbeck, Benjamin 
Cremieux, Maurice Dauge, Ricard 
Vines, Marguerite Long, Madeleine 
Grey, Jane Bathori, Marcelle Gerar 
Jacques-Emile Blanche, Héléne Jour 
dan-Morhange, A. Ferdinand Herold 
Gustave Samazeuilh, Jean Cocteau 
Louis Aubert, Charles Oulmont, Henri 
de Curzon, Joaquin Nin, Paul Ladmi 
rault, Charles Koechlin, Alexandr: 
Tansman, René Kerdyk, M. D. Calvo- 
coressi, M. Béclard d’Harcourt, Walter 
Gieseking, Andreas Liess, Edward 
Dent, Charles Van Den Borren, Ernest 
Closson, M. Kalomiris, Bela Barto! 
Ildebrando Pizzetti, Alfredo Casell 
Francesco Malipiero, Bernadino Moli- 
nari, V. Tommasini, A. Mantelli, N 
Grevillius, Gonzague de Reynold, Ed 
mond Appia, Aloys Fornerod, Wil 
Reich, Paul Stefan, José Bruyr, V. Jat 
kelvitch. 

There are letters from Guy-Ropart 
Alfred Bachelet, G. M. Witkowski, A: 
dré Lhote, Manuel de Falla and Richar 
Strauss. 

The following contributors were ut! 
able to have their material ready for tl 
December issue. Their contributiot 
were slated to appear in the Januar 
February number : 

Manuel de Falla, Léon-Paul Farge 
Paul Collaer, Francis Poulenc, Her 
Sauguet and Jean-Richard Bloch. 





